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PREFACE. 


N preparing the following translation of the plays of 
Euripides I have followed the text of Paley as it stands 
in the ‘Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts’ series” 1869. 


_ Similarly, too, the order of the plays conforms to his arrange- 


ment. 


Without going into lengthy details for my choice of this 


_ text, I may briefly mention a few reasons for having selected 


he 


‘it. First, there is the accessibility of this edition ; secondly, 


_ its very general use to-day by the mass of English readers, 
_in preference to the once popular “ Poet Scenici” of 
Wz Dindorf; and thirdly, its superiority in many respects 
" to all previous editions of the complete body of plays, due 
" partly to its greater fidelity to the MSS. readings, partly to 


_ the more metrical arrangements of choral passages. 


In some ways, perhaps, the adoption of a particular text 
saves the translator much trouble by precluding him from 
straying far afield into the region of textual emendation ; but, 
atthesametime, it not unf-equently forces him into direct oppo- 
sition to his own opinion, if he consents to follow it without 


_ any deviation and to yield implicit obedience to its authority. 


At the risk of incurring the chance of inconsistency, 
I have, though as a rule adhering rigidly to Paley’s text, 


occasionally allowed myself the liberty of following the 


emendations of other scholars, where for the sake of 
clearness or on grounds of probability, there seemed fair 


‘reasons for so doing; but in every such case attention is 
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called to the divergence in a footnote, and the actual Greek a 4 


words of the variant text are quoted. eS 
Into the question of MSS. authority I do not here venture 


to digress at any length. The majority of English readers + 


probably take small interest in such investigations ; while 
the few who do pursue them further, will naturally have 


good critical editions within reach, and in these a full dis- a 


cussion of this subject more usefully finds a place. T hose, - 


however, who, without making a special study of the MSS., 
wish to see shortly on what authority any particular play of 


our poet rests, cannot perhaps do better than read the few 


remarks offered by Mr. Gow on this subject in his excellent ag 
volume, entitled, “Companion to School Classics” (Mac-- 


millan, 1888). From his concise summary and from Paley’s 


more exhaustive essay in Vol. III. of his large annotated a 
edition of Euripides, I extract the following very briefaccount 
of the Euripidean MSS., omitting all superfluous details:— 
(t) Nine plays are found complete in MS. Vaticanus (12th 7 
century), and in several other MSS. iz part, viz—~ a 
Hecuba, Orestes, Phcenisse, Medea, Hippolytus, ~ a 


Alcestis, Andromache, Troades, Rhesus. 


(2) Seven others rest on the authority of two MSS. only, 


the Palatinus in the Vatican and Florentinus 2 
(both 14th century), viz.—Heracleide, Supplices, 
Ion, Bacche, Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in_ 
Aulide, Cyclops. 

(3) Three plays, Helena, Hercules Furens, and Electra 
are found only in Florentinus 2. 


Another point requiring explanation, perhaps, is my treat-_ 


‘ment of corrupt passages. Only those who have set them- 


selves carefully to examine the text of an ancient classic, — 
more especially that of a Greek dramatist, can be fully aware 
of the difficulties that beset the student from first to last. 


The ravages of time, the ignorance of copyists, the more — 
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dangerous officiousness of grammarians, the perverted in- 
genuity of successive editors infected with the pernicious 
cacoethes emendandi,” have all contributed in the course 
of many centuries to render the task of arriving at the 
genuine text an almost hopeless one. 

The whole question of the present state of our classical 
texts,” wrote Paley, in the preface to his third volume of 


_ Euripides, “is one demanding a most careful and lengthened 


inquiry. If we cannot have them perfect, which is not to be 
hoped for, we must make up our minds to choose between 


_adhering to the authority of the best existing MSS., or freely 


admitting the conjectural restorations of eminent critics, or 
we must adopt a cautious mean between the two, which 
consists in correcting obvious errors, to the rejection of all 
purely speculative or only plausible alterations.” 

It is this last method which Paley himself adopts ; and, 


" agreeing cordially as I do with his strictures.on unwarrant- 
able tampering with the text, I have endeavoured as far as 
possible, to follow his guidance through the tortuous mazes 


of textual corruption ; with this reservation, however, that, 
as my purpose is a twofold one, being as much to enable 


' readers unfamiliar with the Greek to understand the drama- 
‘tist’s meaning as to produce a faithful version of the original, 


I have, in dealing with passages avowedly corrupt, preferred 


to adopt provisionally an intelligible emendation to leaving 


‘an awkward break in the sense. At the same time, from a 
textual critic’s point of view, Paley’s remark is unquestion- 
ably true, “passages really corrupt should be marked as 


-avowedly corrupt, not patched up and almost rewritten.” 


On the other hand, it is by no means certain at times, 


_ whether, in the attempt to follow the supposed genuine 


reading, an editor has not rushed to another extreme and 
committed an error, pleasantly described by a recent reviewer 


as “translating unintelligible Greek into unintelligible Eng- 


lish and going on his way rejoicing.” Ads¢t omen 
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As regards the addition of notes to this translation, the 
few that are given have, for the sake of the reader’s conve- 


nience, been appended as footnotes, to avoid the necessity — 


of referring continually to an appendix. They are of two 
kinds, dealing firstly, with variant readings and proposed - 
emendations, and secondly, with obscure allusions ; the 
former being by far the more numerous class. 

Euripides is an author, about whom and whose writings 
so much has been written that a mass of notes is not only un- 
necessary, but apt to distract and weary the reader, who pre- 
sumably wishes to know not what a commentator but what 
the author says and thinks. Still as there is occasionally an 
allusion, the elucidation of which is necessary to a full un- 


derstanding of the context, a few explanatory notes have a 


been added. ~ 

The adoption of Paley’s edition as a textus receptus, has to 
some extent obviated the need of calling attention on every 
occasion to variations from the MSS., for that which he has 
admitted I have in the majority of instances tacitly followed ; 
wherever I have diverged from him I have noted the fact and 
cited my authority for so doing ; and occasionally, when un-- 
intelligible or corrupt passages occurred, more than one of the 
numerous emendations offered have been quoted. 

There has been, and still is, in Germany, a large school of 
critics, who settle textual difficulties by a method only praise- 
worthy for its extreme simplicity ; they at once pronounce 
spurious whatever appears to them hard to understand, and 
so relieve Euripides of a host of more or less time-honoured 
“cruces.” Against such a charming plan for elucidating his 
author Paley resolutely sets his face, and, it may be, goes 
a little too far in the opposite direction in his sturdy conser- ~ 


vatism and retention of passages almost certainly spurious 
or interpolated. 


I do not feel called upon, in the capacity of translator, to 
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discuss the genuineness of any of the plays attributed to the 
poet. Where single lines have been called in question by 
“Paley or Nauck, by Dindorf or Kirchhoff, I have generally 
noticed their objections, without, however, absolutely omit- 
_ ting the lines. But when the genuineness of large portions 
of plays is at stake, as in the ease of the conclusion of the 
_“Pheenissz,” or of frequent passages in the “Iphigenia in 
_ Aulide,” to say nothing of the entire “ Rhesus,” I have not 
-made any allusion to the voluminous controversies that have 
“been carried on over them. 
: In alluding briefly to editions of Euripides, other than 
‘that of Paley, I cannot sufficiently express my debt to the 
"critical apparatus prefixed to Vol. I. of the Teubner edition 
'(“Euripidis Tragcedie ex recensione Augusti Nauckil. 
-Editio tertia. Lipsie, 1887”), which I have consulted — 
throughout ; as well as to the critical notes appended to 
 Hartung’s edition, an edition one might employ with still 
‘greater advantage, were it not so full of his own daring and 
‘not unfrequently capricious corrections; to Jerram’s useful 
ittle volumes in the Clarendon Press series, the value 
‘of which is immensely enhanced by the addition of brief 
‘critical notes on the most important variant readings ; and 
Jastly, to several editions of separate plays, amongst which 
for English scholars, Sandys’ edition of the “ Bacche” 
ranks facile princeps as a book which every student of 
Euripides will value and appreciate ; to the careful but some- 
‘what laboured works of Pflugk and Klotz, a few only of 
_ whose volumes I have read through ; and lastly, to Verrall’s 
edition of the “ Medea,” and Mahaffy’s edition of the 
“Hippolytus,” both of which works are full of interesting 
_ suggestions, although, like Hartung’s, they seem to admit too 
_ many variations into the text. What Paley has called the 
“subjectivity” of the editor is almost too conspicuous; so that, 
what with rewriting in the one case and re-arranging in the 
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other, the originals are, as it were, old fleets appearing 
with new faces. For a fuller account of the numerous — 
modern editions of separate plays reference may be use-_ 
fully made to Professor Mayor’s “‘ Guide to the Choice of © 
Classical Books,” new edition (George Bell and Sons). Of 
the older editions of Euripides, Paley gives a brief account — 
in his introduction to Vol. III., cited above, from which and — 
from the article on uuintes in Dr. Smith’s large Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, I extract a short veswmé :— : 3 
(i) Editio princeps of Euripides, containing the <a 
Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, ‘(pro- 3 
bably edited by J. Lascaris, and printed by De 
Alopa, at Florence, towards the end of r5th 4 
century. ae 
(ii) Aldus published 18 plays, omitting the Electra, at x 
Venice, 1503. . 
(iii) An edition published at Heidelberg, containing 
the Latin version of Aimil. Portus and a frag- a 
ment of the Danae. 1597. 4 
(iv) Edition of P. Stephens. Geneva. 1602. 

(v) ,, of Barnes. Cambridge. 1694. 

(vi) ,, | of Musgrave. Oxford. 1778. 

(vii) ,, of Beck. Leipzig. 1778-88. 

{vili) ,, of Matthiz. Leipzig. In 9 vols. with the 
Scholia and fragments and a Latin version. : 
1813-29. ; 

(ix) A variorum edition. 9 vols. Glasgow. 1821. 
(x) The Fragments by Wagner. Wratislaw. 1844. 3 
Of separate plays there have been almost countless 
editions ; but here it must suffice to mention a few of the 
more famous editors: eg., Porson, Elmsley, Valckenaer, 
Monk, Pflugk, Hermann, etc., etc. z 
The only complete translation in English of any note, 
actually known to me, is an old one in verse by Michael — 
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_ Wodhull (3 vols., London, 1809). In the author’s preface 
“to this work, an exhaustive account of previous attempts in 
_ the same field is given, which is not without interest as 
_ showing the critical stand-point of that age. 

In more recent times we have had Robert Browning’s 

_ *Balaustion,” a beautiful poem in itself, and almost a 
_ verbatim translation of the “Alcestis ;” while not a few 
scholars of modern days have shown their keen apprecia- 
t tion of the beauties of Euripides by presenting the world 
_ with verse translations of portions of his works. 

i In conclusion, if it is necessary to say anything on the © 

_ yexed question of translations in general, one might perhaps 

» defend them against their traducers on the ground that, 

_ when, as now, the whole world is bent on being examined 

__ in every branch of knowledge, time becomes an object of 
_ vital importance, and, if only to save this, translations have 

a distinct value. There are many who wish to know the 
contents of the ancient classics without being put to the 
" trouble of studying them closely in the original language ; 
indeed, the number of those who wil have leisure in the 

- future to study these great masterpieces is only too likely to 
~ become even smaller than now as the pressure of, examina- 
tions and the range of prescribed subjects becomes daily 
~ larger ; if, then, a translation can, in however an imperfect 
way, serve to keep alive an admiration for the models of 
" antiquity, it will not have been undertaken in vain. 

The form that any translation should assume is a point on 
_ which few persons hold identically the same opinion. It is 
a matter for individual taste. As far as I am concerned, 
~ this knotty point has been decided for me by my publishers, 
who have therefore saved me the trouble of weighing con- 
 flicting claims. 

A prose version having been essayed, I have endeavoured 
- to produce one, which should combine, as far as the different 
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idioms of the two languages permit, an accurate rendering 
of the Greek text with some elegance of expression. How 
far the execution falls short of the conception I am only too. 
painfully conscious. Tc be literal and at the same time ~ 
literary is a high goal to aim at ; and it is to be feared that _ 
in all attempts of this kind, the amari aliquid will rise both ~ 
for reader and writer. Still it will not be wholly in vain, if by 
means of a translation, imperfect as this will doubtless appear _ 
to many more competent to produce one than the present = 
writer, anything is contributed to the wider study of one — 
_ concerning whom a brother poet-and dramatist once wrote: — 
“a poet whom Socrates called his friend, whom Aristotle - 
lauded, whom Menander admired, and for whom Sophocles — 
and the city of Athens put on mourning on hearing of his 2 
death, must certainly have been something. 4 (Quoted “4 
from Goethe by John Addington Symonds in his “ Studies 7 
of the Greek Poets,” 1st series, p. 242. ) 


A SHORT MEMOIR OF EURIPIDES. 
s- 

~. A S with so many other authors of classical antiquity, con- 
iP siderable obscurity veils the details of Euripides’ life ; 
nor is it easy in the case of a dramatist, to gather from 
chance utterances, spoken in character, the real sentiments 
_of the writer on any particular subject. 

. It is true that, apart from the numerous unfounded scan- 

dals and legends which invariably surround any person of 
‘eminence, certain broad facts regarding his life stand out 
with tolerable clearness; but, for the rest, we are thrown 
‘back upon conjecture based upon the weak evidence of 
later writers or the gossip and undisguised malice of con- 
temporary opponents. 

_ Taking, first, the few details which are regarded as toler- 
ably certain, we are informed that he was born oe 480, 
on the very day of the battle of Salamis, and in the island 
itself, though others place his birth five years earlier. His 

_ parents must have been wealthy people, and not improbably 
of some rank, for their son was not only able to attend the 
expensive lectures of Prodicus, Anaxagoras, and other 
famous sophists and teachers of the day, but also held in his 
youth certain offices, for which none but the nobly born 
seem to have been eligible. As for the scandalous attacks 
and ribald jests of the comic poets of the period regarding 
his mother and her antecedents, the evidence of their having 
any foundation in fact is so very slight that we may dismiss 
them without serious consideration. ‘The legend, for in- 
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stance, which makes the poet’s mother a seller of herbs and 
not a very honest women either, nc doubt served Aristo- 
phanes for many a good joke at his enemy’s expense; but it 


should be borne in mind that this brilliant caricaturist’s — 


avowed object was to depreciate Euripides, and he certainly 
was not very careful what use he made of current scandal 
and perverted truth, so long as he could raise a laugh and 
amuse his audience. Similarly, too, the stories which make 


Euripides a man of dissolute habits, given up to vice and_ 


pursuing it throughout his life till it led him toa violent end, 
will be found, on examination, to rest on the flimsiest evi- 
dence, and probably originated in the prurient imagination 
of his numerous enemies or of readers who either misunder- 
stood their author or too rashly inferred that they had found 
a key to his character in some isolated passage, considered 
without reference to its context. 
Passing to better authenticated facts, it is recorded that 
the poet’s father had }im trained with extreme care to con- 
~~ tend in the footrace at Olympia, but that after winning two 
prizes at less important games, he was rejected at Olympia 
on account of some technical difficulty connected with his 
age. From his own bitter remarks on the subject of athletes 
and their habits in some interesting fragments of a play, en- 
titled ‘ Xutolycus,” we may fairly infer that he ca:ried away 
no very pleasant memories of that epoch in his life. Further, 
we learn that he applied himself to painting and sculpture, 
in the first of which arts he must have attained considerable 
proficiency, for pictures of his were exhibited at Megara many 


years after his death, and there are frequent allusions in his _ 


plays pointing to an intimate and appreciative acquaintance 
with this subject. 

He was twice married, each time, it is said, unhappily; 
some indeed have gone so far as to refer the constant dia- 
tribes and sneers in his plays against women to his own per- 
sonal experiences, forgetting perhaps, in their. eagerness to 
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advance this theory, that the poet has quite as frequently 
‘drawn female characters of almost ideal tenderness, devo- 
tion, and beauty. Of the three sons born to him, the 
youngest, called after his father, produced his last plays, and 
was himself also a dramatist by profession. 

Late in life Euripides retired from Athens to Magnesia, 
and finally accepted the invitation of Archelaus, King of 
Macedon, to his court, then a home for men of letters and 

_ savants of all kinds. Here his genius speedily advanced 
him to royal favour, and it is even said that he was called 
in to give his advice at the monarch’s council-table. Pos- 
 sibly the distinction, with which he was treated, excited the 
~ jealousy of rival court poets, for there is a story current that 
he met his death from the bites of dogs set upon him by his 
enemies as he was going to keep an assignation. This wild 
story no doubt may have arisen from a confusion between 
the poet and the plot of his last play, “The Bacche,” in 
which Pentheus is torn to pieces by infuriated women. But 
it is interesting both as showing the sort of calumny with 
which vulgar scandal will assail the great, and also as point- 
ing to the state of feeling which must have existed for such 
"an idle tale to originate at all. On his death in B.C. 406, 
he was buried with great pomp at Pella, the Macedonian 
capital, in spite of the request of his countrymen that his 
remains might be sent to Athens. 

Such are the few meagre details we are able to collect 
from reliable authorities of the poet’s life. From his own 
writings and from somewhat doubtful sources a little more 
has been conjecturally assumed. Thus we are told, with 
great probability, that he was the friend of Pericles, of 
Socrates, and Alcibiades, and that his friendship with the 
two latter caused him to leave his native city rather than 
risk the chance of incurring the odium and unpopularity 
which eventually brought them to their deaths. Legend, 
busy on this point as on others, has set down his retire- 
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ment into Magnesia to the irritation caused him by the 
merciless satire of Aristophanes on the poet’s unhappy 
experiences of married life, and it is unfortunately only. 
too likely that one who could make capital out of the 
death of the man he disliked, would not hesitate to pour 
out his venomous abuse on domestic scenes which modern 
decency prefers to regard as sacred. 

Born, as Euripides was, some time between B.C. 490 


and 480, and dying in B.c. 406, his life comprised the- ~ 


whole brilliant period of Athenian supremacy. Thus he 
would have witnessed the successive steps by which Athens 
attained in a short time a pinnacle of material prosperity 
and, artistic glory never reached before or after by any 
other state in Hellas; he would have admired the masterly 
organization of the Delian Confederacy, have shared in the 
varied splendours and triumphs of the age of Pericles, 
rejoiced at the victories of Cimon, watched. the successful 
schemes of Athenian colonization, and followed with atten- — 


tive eye the many phases of that long and disastrous war, 


which brought such suffering on his countrymen, and 


finally left his city ruined and humbled at the feet of | 4 


Sparta. Amongst the circle of his acquaintance he might 
have counted poets, painters, sculptors, historians, and 
philosophers, whose productions are still the wonder of 
the world and the despair of modern imitators. 

Indeed, to know any one character of that great period- 
thoroughly it is necessary to know something of them all, 
and only in this way can one hope to find the right start- 
ing-point for a proper appreciation of this many-sided 
poet, and to see how far he influenced and how far he 
was influenced by his environment. 

Euripides produced his first play, the “ Peliades,” in 
B.C. 455, a year after the death of A‘schylus; it ob- 
tained the third prize, but considering the poet’s age and 
the rivals he probably had to meet, this is no evidence 
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of inferior work. Having once started it is probable that 
he brought out tetralogies at regular intervals, till in B.c. 
441 he attained the coveted distinction and won the first 
prize, but the names of his plays on this occasion have 
not been identified. Thrice again was he proclaimed 
victor, on the last occasion with plays that appeared after 
his death. This small measure of immediate success may 
at first sight appear strange, for we know that he was 
a prolific writer, some seventy-five or even ninety-two 
_ plays being attributed to him. 
But the reason is not really far to seek. He was not the 
advocate of any party ; for though he was inclined towards 
a war-like policy, and entertained a lively hatred of Sparta 
and things Spartan, yet he was equally ready to point out 
to Athens her mistakes and the inevitable consequences 
of her follies. Such a man was not likely to please the 
judges of his day, who almost inevitably must have been 
influenced by party considerations ; and so others, who 
abstained from politics altogether in their compositions, 
or consistently supported one side, stepped in to carry 
off the prize which “the great outsider,” as Mahaffy so 
aptly calls him, must often on his merits and in accordance 
with the judgment of posterity have better deserved. 
Nor, again, was Euripides, strictly speaking, a public man, 
that is, in the sense of keeping himself before the people ; 
doubtless he was well versed in all that went on around 
him, as indeed is abundantly proved by his writings; but 
he did not mix much with his fellows in the way, for 
example, that his friend Socrates did ; his mind was more 
purely speculative ; the quiet of his study was therefore 
more congenial to him than the noise of the market-place, 
"and the silent perusal of his books than the wordy warfare of 
- the law-courts. 
In all the great social problems of the day he took a 
deep interest, and passages abound in his plays proving 
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how thoroughly he had mastered some of them and how 
far in advance of his age he had gone in his efforts to 
arrive at the solution of others. The treatment of slaves, 
the relations of women towards the other sex, the popular 
theology, new discoveries in science,—these are only a 
few of the questions which occupied his thoughts and 
attracted his cosmopolitan sympathies. 

Living, as he did, in the age of the Sophists, an age 
of daring speculation and unbounded scepticism, when old ~~ 
beliefs were giving way to new theories, it is not strange ; 
that Euripides was affected by the movement, and that _ 
the influence of sophistic teaching is everywhere discernible 
in his pages. In no writer of the period is the spirit of this” 
new learning more clearly mirrored ; never before were. con- 
ventional methods treated with such scant respect; and 
this it is which roused the apprehensions of the more con- 
servative Aristophanes,.and threw him into such violent 
opposition to this new-fangled poet—opposition, which, 
after all, was doomed to fall powerless before overmaster- 
ing genius. 

A certain melancholy pervades all the poetry of Euri- — 
pides. Whether, as*some say, he was naturally morose, or 
whether his experiences soured his disposition, we have no 
means of deciding now. The ceaseless rancour of male- 
volent foes, the despair that at length drags down a man — 
who is persistently and purposely misunderstood, the fate 
of his best friends, the sad contrast of the closing years of 
the Peloponnesian War to its early promise, his own do- 
mestic troubles—all these causes may well have succeeded 
in inspiring him with that gloomy view of life which is 
reflected so deeply in his writings. 

To enter into any examination of the exaggerated attacks 
made on the poet by his detractors, ancient and modern, 
would be too long a subject in so brief a memoir, even had 
it not been already most ably treated by Professor Mahaffy 
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in his little volume on “ Euripides”; two remarks from 
which I take the liberty of quoting. Speaking of the 
atheism laid to Euripides’ charge, he says: 

“The only declared atheist in his extant plays is the 
brutal and ignorant Cyclops, whose coarse and sensual 
unbelief is surely intended for a keen satire on such vul- 
garity in speculation.” . 

In another passage, after discussing the rival views that 


have prevailed about our poet, and the anomalies and con 


tradictions of his character which make it so easy to blame, 
‘so hard to understand his many-sidedness, he concludes : 
‘We must combine all these portraits with their con- 


tradictions to obtain an adequate idea of that infinitely 


various, unequal, suggestive mind, which was at the same 
time practically shrewd and mystically vague, clear in ex- 
pression but doubtful in thought, morose in intercourse and 


_ yet a profound lover of mankind, drawing ideal women and 
"yet perpetually sneering at the sex, doubting the gods and 


yet reverencing their providence, above his age and yet not 
above it, stooping to the interests of the moment and yet 


missing the reward of momentary fame, despairing of future 


life and yet revolving problems which gwe all their interest 


to the very fact that they are perpetual.” 


Euripides is the last of the Greek tragedians properly 
so called. ‘The sure sign of the general decline of an 
art,” says Macaulay, “is the frequent occurrence, not of 


“deformity, but of misplaced beauty.” How hard this criti- 


cism hits Euripides must be obvious to all who are familiar 
with his choral odes. Many of the most beautiful of these 
have no direct connection with the plot of the play in 
which they occur; they might be introduced with equal 


“propriety elsewhere; they are exquisite hymns, and, as 


Such, often recommend a poor play ; but they are irrelevant 
and out of place. 
In spite, however, of all that was said and written against 
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him, the great fact remains that he was by far the most 
popular of all the tragedians. He appealed directly to 
men’s hearts; as Aristotle said of him, he represented men 


as they are, not as they ought to be ; and if he thereby lost © 3 


in dignity, he yet gained by being able to extend a wider 
sympathy to the sufferings of his fellow-men. And this no 
doubt will explain much that has been most bitterly blamed 
in his method ; it is said that he vulgarized tragedy, bring- 


ing it down to the level of melodrama with his excessive 


love of pathos, his reliance on striking scenery and novel- 
ties in music to create an effect, his rhetorical subtlety and 
exaggerated patriotism ; but an unerring insight had taught 


how he could best reach his audience, and this was enough — 
for him. ‘The sentiment expressed by Terence many years — 
later might very well have issued from the lips of Euripides: 


‘“ Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 
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RHESUS. 


_ Cxo. To Hector’s couch away, one of you wakeful squires 
that tend the prince, to see if he have any fresh tidings from 
_the warriors who were set to guard the assembled host during 
the fourth watch of the night. (Cad/s to Hector in the tent.) 
Lift up thy head! Prop thine arm beneath it! Unseal 
that louring eye from its repose ; thy lowly couch of scattered 
leaves, O Hector, quit! ’Tis time to hearken. 

__ Hec. Who goes there? Is it a friend who calls? Who 
art thou? Thy watchword? Speak! Who in the dark 
hours comes nigh my couch, must tell me who he is. 

Cuo. Sentinels we of the army. 

Hec. Why this tumultuous haste ? 

Cuo. Be of good courage. 

Hec, Is there some midnight ambuscade ? 

Cuo. Nay. 
_ Hec. Then why dost thou desert thy post and rouse the 

| army, save thou have some tidings of the night? Art not 

aware how near the Argive host we take our night’s repose 
in all our harness clad ? 

_ Cuo. To arms! O Hector, seek thine allies’ sleeping 
camp ! Bid them wield the spear! Awake them! To 
thine own company despatch a friend. Saddle and bridle 

_ the steeds. Who will to the son of Panthus? who to 

_ Europa’s son, captain of the Lycian band? Where are they 

who should inspect the victims? Where be the leaders of 

' the light-armed troops? Ye Phrygian archers, string your 

| horn-tipped bows. . 
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Herc. Now fear, now confidence thy tidings inspire ; : J 
nothing is plainly set forth. Canit be that thou art smitten 


with wild affright by Pan, the son of Cronion, and leaving 
thy watch therefore dost rouse the host ? What means thy | 


noisy summons? What tidings can I say thou bringest ? 
Thy words are many, but no plain statement hast thou made. 


Cuo. The long night through, O Hector, the Argive host _ 


hath kindled fires, and bright with torches shines the anchored ~ i 
fleet. To Agamemnon’s tent the whole army moves: ~ 


clamorously by night, eager for fresh orders maybe, for never 


before have I seen such commotion among yon sea-faring ~ 
folk. Wherefore I was suspicious of what might happen and ~ 


came to tell thee, that thou mayest have no cause to-blame ~ 


me hereafter. 


Hec. In good season com’st thou, albeit thy tidings are ~ 


fraught with terror ; for those cowards are bent on giving — 


me the slip and stealing away from this land in their ships 


by night; their midnight signalling convinces me of this, 
Ah! Fortune, to rob me in my hour of triumph, a lion of — 
his prey, or ever this spear of mine with one fell swoop had 


made an end for aye of yonder Argive host! Yea, had not 


the sun’s bright lamp withheld his light, I had not stayed 


my victor’s spear, ere I had fired their ships and made my 


way from tent to tent, drenching this hand in Achzan gore. * 


Right eager was I to make a night attack and take advantage 


of the stroke of luck by heaven sent, but those wise seers of — 


mine, who have heaven’s will so pat, persuaded me to wait 
the dawn, and then leave not one Achzan inthe land. But 
those others await not the counsels of my soothsayers ; 
darkness turns runaways to heroes. Needs must we now 
without delay pass this word along the line “Arm, arm! 
from slumber cease !” for many a man of them, e’en as he 
leaps aboard his ship, shall be smitten through the back and 


sprinkle the ladders with blood, and others shall be fast 


bound with cords and learn to till our Phrygian glebe. 
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_ Cxo. Thou hastest, Hector, before thou knowest clearly 
_ what is happening ; for we do not know for certain whether 
our foes are flying. 
- Hec. What reason else had the Argive host to kindle 

fires ? 

Cxo. I cannot say; my soul doth much misgive me. 

Hec. If this thou fearest, be sure there’s nought thou 
wouldst not fear. 

Cuo. Never aforetime did the enemy kindle such a blaze. 
_ Hec. No, nor ever before did they suffer such shameful 

_ defeat and rout. . 
- Cuo. This thou didst achieve ; look now to what remains 
to do. 
- Hec. I have but one word to say, “ Arm, arm against the 
am foe |” 
~ Cuno. Lo! where Aeneas comes, in hot haste too, as though 
he hath news to tell his friends. 
~ En. Why, Hector, have the sentinels in terror made their 
way through the host to thy couch to hold a midnight con- 
clave and disturb the army ? 

Hec. Case thee in thy coat of mail, Atneas. 

En. How now? are tidings come of some secret stratagem 

~ get on foot during the night by the foe? 

Hec. They are flying, these foes of ours, and going aboard 
their ships. 

Zn. What sure proof canst thou give of this? 

Hec. The livelong night they are kindling blazing torches ; 
methinks they will not wait for the morrow, but after lighting 
brands upon their ships’ decks will leave this land and fly to 
their homes. 

ZEN. And thou, wherefore dost thou gird thee with thy 

- sword P 
_ Hec. With my spear will I stop them even as they fly and 
leap aboard their ships, and my hand shall be heavy upon 
them ; for shameful it were in us, aye, and cowardly as well 
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as shameful, when God gives them into our hands, to let 
our foes escape without a blow after all the injuries they 
have done us. : 

fin. Would thou wert as sage asthou art bold! But lo! + F P 
among mortals the same man is not dowered by nature with 
universal knowledge; each hath his special gift appointed 
him, thine is arms, another’s is sage counsel. Thou hearest 
their torches are blazing, and art fired with the hope that the 
Acheeans are flying, and wouldst lead on our troops across - 
the trenches in the calm still night. Now after crossing the - 
deep yawning trench, supposing thou shouldst find the enemy q 
are not flying from the land, but are awaiting thy onset, be- — : 
ware lest thou suffer defeat and so never reach this city again; ~ 
~ for how wilt thou pass the palisades in a rout? And how & 
shall thy charioteers cross the bridges without dashing the 
axles of their cars to pieces? And, if victorious, thou hast 
next the son of Peleus to engage ; he will ne’er suffer thee to 
cast the firebrand on the fleet, no, nor to harry the Achzeans — 
as thou dost fondly fancy. Nay, for yon man is fierce as fire, 
a very tower of valiancy. Let us rather then leave our men 
to sleep calmly under arms after the weariness of battle, 
while we send, as I advise, whoe’er wili volunteer, to spy 
upon the enemy ; and if they really are preparing to fly, 
let us arise and fall upon the Argive host, but if this signalling 
is a trap to catch us, we shall discover from the spy the 
enemy’s designs and take our measures ; such is my advice, 
O King. ; 

Cuo. It likes me well; so change thy mind and adopt 
this counsel. I love not hazardous commands in generals. 
What better scheme could be than for a fleet spy to ap- 
proach the ships and learn why our foes are lighting fires in 
front of their naval station ? 

Hec. Since this finds favour with you all, prevail. (Zo 
fENEAS.) Go thou and marshal our allies ; mayhap the host 
hearing of our midnight council is disturbed. Mine shall it 
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- be to send one forth to spy upon the foe. - And if I discover 


any plot amongst them, thou shalt fully hear thereof, and at 


_ the council-board shalt learn our: will; but in case they be 
: starting off in flight, with eager ear aw ae the trumpet’s call, 
for then I will not stay, but will this: very night engage 


| _ the Argive host there where their ships are hauled up. 


ZEN. Send out the spy forthwith; there’s safety in thy 


counsels now. And thou shalt find me steadfast at thy 


$ pate whene’er occasion call. 


-Hec. What Trojan now of all our company doth volun- 


® eer to go and spy the Argive fleet? Who will be that 
patriot? Who saith ‘I will?’ Myself cannot at every 
_ point serve my country and my friends in arms. 


Dot. I for my country will gladly run this risk and go to 


spy the Argive fleet, and when I have learnt fully all that 
the Achzans plot I will return. Hear the conditions on 
which I undertake this toil. 


Herc. True to his name in sooth, his country’s friend is 
Dolon: ‘Thy father’s house was famed of yore, but thou 
hast made it doubly so. 

Dot. So must I toil, but for my pains a meet aden 
should I receive. For set a price on any deed, and then 
and there it gives to it a double grace. 

_ Hec. Yea, that is but fair ; I cannot gainsay it. Name 
any prize for thyself save the sway I bear. 

Dot. I covet not thy toilsome sovereignty. 

Hec. Well then, marry a Gasighter of Priam and become 


my good brother. 


Dot. Nay, I care not to wed amongst those beyond my 
station. 

Hec. There’s gold, if this thou’lt claim as thy guerdon. 

Dot. Gold have I in my home; no sustenance 


lack I. 


_ Hec. What then is thy desire of all that Ilium stores 
within her? 
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Dot. Promise me my gift when thou dost conquer the 
Achezeans. 
Hec. I will give it thee; do thou ask anything except the 
captains of the fleet. 
Dot. Slay them; I do not ask thee to keep thy hand off 
Menelaus. 
Hec. Is it the son of Oileus thou wouldst ask me for? 


nursed. 
Hec: Whom then of the lesa wilt thou have alive to 
hold ‘to ransom ? Z * 
Dot. I told thee before, my house is stored with gold. 


~ Dot. Ill hands to dig and delve are those mid a - 4 


Hic. Why then, thou shalt come and with thine own 


hands choose out some spoil. 
Dou. Nail up the spoils for the gods on their temple-walls. 


Hec. Prithee, what higher prize than these wilt ask me for? — 


Dot. Achilles’ coursers. Needs must the prize be worth 
the toil when one stakes one’s life on Fortune’s die. - 

Herc. Ah! but thy wishes clash with mine anent those 
steeds ; for of immortal stock, they and their sires before 
them, are those horses that bear the son of Peleus on his 
headlong course. Them did king Poseidon, ocean’s god, 
break and give to Peleus, so runs the legend—yet, for I did 
urge theé on, I will not break my word ; to thee will I give 
Achilles’ team, to add a splendour to thy house. 

Dot. I thank thee; in receiving them I avow I am taking 
a fairer gift than any other Phrygian for my bravery. Yet 
thee it needs not to be envious; countless joys besides this 
will-glad thy heart in thy kingship o’er this land, 

Cuo. Great the enterprise, and great the boon thou 
designest to receive. Happy, ay, happy wilt thou be, if 
thou succeed-; fair the fame thy toil-shall wins Vet to wed 
with a prince’s sister were a distinction high. On Heaven’ s 
decrees let ‘Justice: keep her eye! what man can n give er 
hast, it seems, in full, : 


Tos 
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~ Dot. Now will I set forth, and going within my house 

will don such garb as suits, and then will hasten to the 

Argive fleet. 

- Cxuo, Why, what dress in place of this wilt thou assume? 
Dot. Such as suits my task and furtive steps. 

~ Cuo. One should ever learn wisdom from the wise ; tell 


- me wherewith thou wilt drape thy body. 


- Dot. I will fasten a wolf-skin about my back, and o’er my 


head put the brute’s gaping jaws; then fitting its fore-feet to 


my hands and its hind-feet to my legs I will go on all-fours 
in imitation of its gait to puzzle the enemy when I approach 
their trenches and barriers round the ships. But whenever 
I come to a deserted spot, on two feet will I walk ; such is 
the ruse I have decided on. 

Cuo. May Hermes, Maia’s child, escort thee safely there 


~ and back, prince of tricksters as he is! Thou knowest what 


thou hast to do; good luck is all thou needest now. 

Dot. I shall return in safety, and bring to thee the head 
of Odysseus when I have slain him, or maybe the son of 
Tydeus, and with this clear proof before thee thou shalt 
avow that Dolon went unto the Argive fleet ; for, ere the 
dawn appear, I will win back home with bloodstained hand. 

[ Zxit DOLON. 

Cuo. O Apollo, blest godhead, lord of Thymbra and of 

Delos, who hauntest thy fane in Lycia, come with all thy 


{3 archery, appear this night, and by thy guidance save our 


friend now setting forth, and aid the Dardans’ scheme, 
almighty god whose hands in days of yore upreared Troy’s 
walls! Good luck attend his mission to the ships! may. he 


reach the host of Hellas and spy it out, then turn again and 


reach the altars of his father’s home in lium ! 

_. Grant him to mount the chariot drawn by Phthia’s steeds, 
when Hector, our master, hath sacked Achzea’s camp, those 
steeds that the sea-god gave to Peleus, son of AZacus ; for 
he and he alone had heart enough for home and country to 
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go and spy the naval station ;. his spirit I sigan how a 
stout hearts there be, when on the sea the sun-light dies and 
the city labours in the surge ; Phrygia yet hath left a valiant 
few, and bold hearts in the battle’s press ; “tis only Mysia’s 
sons who scorn us as allies.’ 


_ Which of the Achzans will their four-footed murderous : 


foe slay in their beds, as he crosses the ground, feigning to 
be a beast? May he lay Menelaus low or slay Agamemnon 
and bring his head to Helen’s hands, causing her to lament 


her evil kinsman, who hath come against my city, against — 


the land of Troy with his countless host of ships. 


Mss. (a Shepherd). Great king, ever in days to come be it 4 


mine to bring my masters such news as I am beens ae “Ka 


unto thine ears. 


Hec. Full oft the rustic mind is afflicted with juinease sO” 
thou, as like as not, art come to this ill-suited place to tell ~ 


thy master that his flocks are bearing well. Knowest thou 
not my palace or my father’s throne? Thither thou shouldst 
carry thy tale when thou hast prospered with thy flocks. 

Mes. Dull we herdsmen are; I do not gainsay thee. But 
none the less I bring thee joyful news. 

Hec. A truce to thy tale of how the sheep-fold fares; I 
have battles to fight and spears to wield. 

Mes. The very things of which I, too, came to tell thee ; 
for a chieftain of a countless host is on his way to join thee 
as thy friend and to champion this land. 

Herc. His country ? and the home that he hath left? 

Mes. His country, Thrace: men call his father Strymon. 

Hec. Didst say that Rhesus was setting foot in Troy? 


1 The words wori Mvowy are, as Nauck remarks, probably corrupt, 


but of the numerous emendations proposed none seem satisfactory. It — 


is just possible that an old proverb is alluded to, branding a sc gr 
opinion as worthless— 


« Si quis despicatui ducitur, Mysorum ultimus esse dicatur.” 
Cf. Cicero pro Flacco, ch. xxvii. ‘ 
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- Mes. Thou hast it ; and savest me half my speech. 

Hec. How is it that he comes to Ida’s meadows, wander- 
ing from the broad waggon track across the plain? 

Mes. I cannot say for certain, though I might guess. 
To make his entry by night is no idle scheme, when he 
hears that the plains are packed with foemen’s troops. But 
he frightened us rustic hinds who dwell along the slopes of 
Ida,’ the earliest settlement in the land, as he came by night 

through yon wood where wild beasts couch. On surged the 
tide of Thracian warriors with loud shouts; whereat in wild 
amaze we drove our flocks unto the heights, for fear that 
~ some Argives were coming to plunder and harry thy steading, 
till that we caught the sound of voices other than Greek 
and ceased from our alarm. ‘Then went I and questioned 
in the Thracian tongue those who were reconnoitring the 
road, who it was that lead them, and whose he avowed him 
to be, that came to the city to help the sons of Priam. And 
when I had heard all I wished to learn, I stood still awhile ; 
and lo! Isee Rhesus mounted like a god upon his Thracian 
chariot. Of gold was the yoke that linked the necks of his 
steeds whiter than the snow; and on his shoulders flashed 
his targe with figures welded in gold; while a gorgon of 
bronze like that which gleams from the zgis of the goddess 
was bound upon the frontlet of his horses, ringing out its 
note of fear with many a bell. The number of his host thou 
couldst not reckon to a sum exact, for it was beyond one’s 
comprehension ; many a knight was there, and serried ranks 
of targeteers, and archers not a few, with countless swarms 
of light-armed troops, in Thracian garb arrayed, to bear them 
company. Such the ally who comes to Troy’s assistance ; 
him the son of Peleus will ne’er escape or if he fly or meet; 
him spear to spear. 

CHo. Whenso the gods stand by the burghers staunch 

1 Cf, Homer, Iliad xx, 216, where he describes Mount Ida as in- 
habited long before Ilium was built. (Musgrave.) 
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and true, the tide of fortune glides with easy flow toa 
successful goal. 

Hec. I shall find a host of friends now that fortuiie 
smiles upon my warring and Zeus is on my side. But no 
need have we of those who shared not our toils of erst, what 
time the War-god, driving all before him, was rending the 
sails of our ship of state with his tempestuous blast. Rhesus 
hath shewn the friendship he then bore to Troy; for he 
cometh to the feast, albeit he was not with the hunters when 
they took the prey, nor joined his spear with theirs. 

- Cuo. Thou art right to scorn and blame such friends ; yet 
welcome those who fain would help the state. 

Hee. Sufficient we who long have kept Ilium safe. 

Cuo. Art so sure thou hast ee caught the foe? 

Hec. Quite sure I am; to-morrow’s light will make that 
plain. 

Cuo. Beware of what may chance; full oft doth fortune 
veer. 

Hec. I loathe the friend who brings his help too late. 

Mes. O prince, to turn away allies earns hatred. His 
mere appearing would cause a panic amongst the foe. 

Cuo. Let him, at least, since he zs come, approach thy 
genial board as guest, if not ally, for the gratitude of Priam’s 
sons is forfeit in his case. 


Hec. Thou counsellest aright; thou too dost take the - 


proper view. Let Rhesus in his gilded mail join the allies 
of this land, thanks to the messenger’s report. 
[Zit the Messenger. 
Cuo. May Nemesis, daughter of Zeus, check the word 
that may offend; for lo! I will utter all that my soul fain 
would say. Thou art come, O son of the river god, art 
come, thrice welcome in thy edyent to the halls of Phrygia ; . 
late in time thy Pierian mother and Strymon thy sire, that 
stream with bridges fair, are sending thee to us,—Strymon 
who begat thee his strong young son, that day his swirling 
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waters found a refuge in the tuneful Muse’s virgin bosom. 
Thou art my Zeus, my god of light, as thou comest driving 
thy dappled steeds. Now, O Phrygia, O my country, now 
mayst thou by God’s grace address thy saviour Zeus! 
Shall old Troy once more at last spend the live-long day in 
drinking toasts and singing love’s praise, while the wildering 
wine-cup sends a friendly challenge round, as o’er the sea 
for Sparta bound, the sons of Atreus quit the Ilian strand? 
Ah! best of friends, with thy strong arm and spear mayst 
thou this service do me, then safe return. Come, appear, 
brandish that shield of gold full in Achilles’ face; raise it 
aslant along the chariot’s branching rail, urging on thy 
steeds the while, and shaking thy lance with double point. 
For none after facing thee will ever join the dance on the 
lawns of Argive Hera; no, but he shall die by Thracians 
slain, and this land shall bear the burden of his corpse 
and be glad. ; 

Hail, all hail! O mighty prince! fair the scion thou hast 
bred, O Thrace, a ruler in his every look.. Mark his stalwart 
frame cased in golden corslet! Hark to the ringing bells 
that peal so proudly from his targe-handle hung. A god, O 
Troy, a god, a very Ares, a scion of Strymon’s stream and of 
the tuneful Muse, breathes courage into thee. 

Rue. Brave son of sire as brave, Hector, prince of this 
land, all hail! After many a long day I greet thee. Right 
glad am I of thy success, to see thee camped hard on the foe- 
men’s towers; I come to help thee raze their walls and fire 
their fleet of ships. 

Hec. Son of that tuneful mother, one of the Muses nine, 
and of Thracian Strymon’s stream, I ever love to speak 
plain truth; nature gave me not a double tongue. Long, 
long ago shouldst thou have come and shared the labours of 
this land nor suffered Troy for any help of thine to fall o’er- 
thrown by hostile Argive spears. Thou canst not say ’twas 
any want of invitation that kept thee from coming with thy 
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help to visit us. How oft came heralds and embassies from 
Phrygia urgently requiring thine aid for our city? What 
sumptuous presents did we not send to thee? But thou, 
brother barbarian though thou wert, didst pledge away to 
Hellenes us thy barbarian brethren, for all the help thou gavest. 
Yet ’twas I with this strong arm thatraised thee from thy paltry 
princedom to high lordship over Thrace, that day I fell upon the 
‘Thracian chieftains face to face around Pangzeus in Pzeonia’s 
land and broke their serried ranks, and gave their people up 
to thee with the yoke upon their necks; but thou hast 
trampled on this great favour done thee, and comest 
with laggard step to give thine aid when friends are in 
“distress. While they, whom no natural tie of kin constrains, 


‘have long been here, and some are dead and in their graves 


beneath the heaped-up cairn,—no mean proof of loyalty to . 
‘the city, and others in harness clad and mounted on their 
cars, with steadfast soul endure the icy blast and parching 
heat of the sun, not pledging one another, as thou art wont, 
in long deep draughts on couches soft. This is the charge 
I bring against thee and utter to thy face, that thou mayst 
know how frank is Hector’s tongue. 

Rue. I too am such another as thyself; straight to the 
point I cut my way; no shuffling nature mine. My heart 
was wrung with sorer anguish than ever thine was at my an 
absence from this land; I fumed and chafed, but Scythian 
folk, whose borders march with mine, made war on me on 

‘the very eve of my departure for Ilium; already had I 
reached the strand of the Euxine sea, there to transport my 
Thracian army. Then did my spear pour out o’er Scythia’s 
soil great drops of bloody rain, and Thrace too shared in 
the mingled slaughter. This then was what did chance to 
keep me from coming to the land of Troy and joining 
thy standard. But soon as I had conquered these and 
taken their children as hostages and appointed the yearly 
tribute they should pay my house, I crossed the firth, and lo! 
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-am here ; on foot I traversed all thy borders that remained 


_ to pass, not as thou in thy jeers at those carousals of my 


countrymen hintest, nor sleeping soft in gilded palaces, but 
amid the frozen hurricanes that vex the Thracian main and 
the Pzonian shores, learning as I lay awake what suffering 
is, this soldier’s cloak my only wrap. True my coming hath 
tarried, but yet am I in time; ten long years already hast 


_ thou been at the fray, and naught accomplished yet ; day 
in, day out, thou riskest all in this game of war with Argives. 


While I pill’ be content once to see the sun-god rise, and 


_ sack yon towers and fall upon their anchored fleet and slay 


‘the Achzeans; and on the morrow home from Ilium will I 


0, at one stroke ending all thy toil. Let none of you lay 
hand to spear to lift it, for I, for all my late arrival, will with 
My lance make utter havoc of those vaunting Achzans. 


Cuo. Joy, joy! sweet champion sent by Zeus! Only may 
Zeus, throned on high, keep jealousy, resistless foe, from 


_ thee for thy presumptuous words! Yon fleet of ships from 
_ Argos sent, never brought, nor formerly nor now, among all 
its warriors a braver than thee ; how I wonder will Achilles, 
_how-will Aias stand the onset of thy spear? Oh! to live to 


see that happy day, my prince, that thou mayest wreak 


vengeance 'on them, gripping thy lance in oY death- 
dealing hand! 


Rue. Such exploits am I ready to achieve to atone for 
my long absence ; (with due submission to Nemesis I say 


this ;) then when we have cleared this city of its foes and 


thou hast chosen out firstfruits for the gods, I fain would 
march with thee against the Argives’ country and coming 


thither, lay Hellas waste with war, that they in turn may 


know the taste of ill. 
Hec. If thou couldst rid the city of this present curse and 


“restore it to its old security, sure I should feel deep gratitude 


‘towards heaven. But as for sacking Argos and the pasture- 
lands of Hellas, as thou sayest, ’tis no easy task. 
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Rue. Avow they not that hither came the choicest chicks 
of Hellas? 
Herc. Aye, and I scorn them not ; enough have I ta do 
jn driving them away. 

Rue. Well, if we slay these, our task is fully done. 

-Hirc. Leave not the present need, nor look to distant 
schemes. 

Rue. Thou art, it seems, content to suffer tamely and 4 
make no return. i 

Hec. I rule an empire wide enough, e’en though There 
abide. But on the left wing or the right or in the centre of 3 
the allies thou mayst plant thy shield and marshal thy — 
troops. = 

Rue. Alone will I face the foe, Hector. But if thou art 
ashamed, after all thy previous toil, to have no share in — 
firing their ships’ prows, place me face to face at Toasts 
with Achilles and his host. 

Hec. ’Gainst him thou canst not range thy eager 

spear. 

Rue. Why, ’twas surely said he sailed to Ilium. 

Herc. He sailed and is come hither; but he is wroth anit 
takes no part with the other chieftains in the fray. 

Rue. Who-next to him hath won a name in their host ? 

Hec. Aias and the son of Tydeus are, I take it, no whit 
his inferiors; there is Odysseus too, a noisy knave to talk, ~ » 
but bold enough withal, of all men he hath wrought 
most outrage on this country. For he came by night to 
Athena’s shrine and stole her image and took it to the 
Argive ships; next he made his way inside our battlements; 
clad as a vagrant in a beggar’s garb, and loudly did he curse. ~ 
the Argives, sent as a spy to Ilium; and then sneaked out 
again, when he had slain the sentinels and warders at the. 
gate. He is ever to be found lurking in ambush about the 
altar of Thymbrzan Apollo nigh the city. In him we havea 
troublous pest to wrestle with. 


a 
Pe 
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Rue. No brave man deigns to smite his foein secret, but 
to meet him face to face. If I can catch this knave alive, 


who, as thou sayest, skulks in stealthy ambuscade and 


plots his mischief, I will impale him at the outlet-of the 
gates and set him up for vultures of the air to make, their 
meal upon. This is the death he ought to die, pirate and 
temple-robber that he is. 

Hec. To your quarters now, for night draws on. For 
thee I will myself point out a spot where thy host can watch 


_ this night apart from our array. Our watchword is Phoebus, 


if haply there be need thereof; hear and mark it well and 
tell it to the Thracian army. Ye must advance infront of 
our ranks and keep a watchful guard, and so receive Dolon 


_who went to spy the ships, for he, if safe he is, is even now 


approaching the camp of Troy. 
_ Cuo. Whose watch is it? who relieves me? night’s 


_ €arlier stars are on the wane, and the seven Pleiads mount 
_the sky; athwart the firmament the eagle floats. Rouse 


ye, why delay? Up from your beds to the watch! See ye 
not the moon’s pale beam? Dawn is near, day is coming, 


jand lo! a star that heralds it. 


SEMICHO. Who was told off to the first watch ? 
The son of Mygdon, whom men call Corcebus. 
Who after him? ige, 
_ The Pezonian contingent roused the Cilicians ; 
_ And the Mysians us. ts 
Is it not then high time we went and roused the Lycians 
for the fifth watch, as the lot decided? 
Cuo. Hark! hark! a sound; ’tis the Hinhuinealed that 


_ slew her child, singing where she sits upon her blood-stained 


1 Aedon, daughter of Pandareus, bore but one son, Itylus, to her 
husband Zethus ; envious of his brother Amphion’s numerous family, 
she resolved to slay his eldest son, but by mistake killed her own, 
Whereupon she besought ihe gods to end her life, and they changed her 
into a nightingale. 

Cc 
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nest by Simois her piteous plaint, sweet singer of the 
many trills ; oe along Ida’s slopes they are ecg te 


the flocks, and o’er the night I catch the shrill pipe’s note; 


sleep on my closing eyelids softly steals, the sweetest sleep 
that comes at dawn to tired eyes. 
SemIcHo. Why doth not our scout draw near, whom 
Hector sent to spy the fleet ? 
He is so long away, I have my fears. 


Is it possible he hath plunged into a hidden ambush and ~ 
been slain ?- 


Soon must we know. 


My counsel is we go and rouse the Lycians to the fifth 


watch, as the lot ordained. [Exit Semichorus._ 


Enter DIOMEDES and ODYSSEUS ¢autiously with drawn 
swords. 


Opys. Didst not hear, O Diomedes, the clash of arms ? 
or is it an idle noise that rings in my ears? 
Dio. Nay, ’tis the rattle of steel harness on the chariot- 


rails; me, too, did fear assail, till I perceived ’twas but the — 4 


clang of horses’ chains. 


Opys. Beware thou stumble not upon the guard in the 
darkness. 


Dio. I will take good care how I advance even in ie 
gloom. 


Opys. If however thou shouldst rouse them, dost know q 


their watchword ? 

Dro. Yea, ’tis “‘ Phoebus ;” I heard Dolon use it. 

Opys. Ha! the foe I see have left this bivouac. 

Dio. Yet Dolon surely said that here was Hector’s couch, 
against whom this sword of mine is drawn. 


Opys. What can it mean? Is his company withdrawn — 
elsewhere ? 


Dio. Perhaps to form some stratagem against us, 
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Opys. Like enough, for Hector now is grown quite bold 


+, reason of his victory. 


Dio. What then are we to do, Odysseus? we . have not 


‘found our man asleep ; our hopes are dashed. 


Opys. Let us to the fleet with what speed we may. 


| Some god, whiche’er it be that gives him his good luck, is 
‘preserving him ; ’gainst fate we must not strive. 


Dio. Well, we twain must go against Aineas or Paris, most 


hateful of Phrygians, and with our swords cut off their heads. 


Opys. How, pray, in the darkness canst thou find them 


amid a hostile army, and slay them without risk ? 


Dio, Yet ’twere base to go unto the Argive ships if we 


have worked the enemy no harm. 


Opys. What! no harm! Have we not slain Dolon who 


spied upon the anchored fleet, and have we not his spoils 


safe here? Dost thou expect to sack the entire camp? 
Be led by me, let us return; and good luck go with us! 
Aru. Whither away from the Trojan ranks, with sorrow 
gnawing at your hearts, because fortune granteth not you 
twain to slay Hector or Paris? Have ye not heard that 
Rhesus is come to succour Troy in no mean sort? If he 


survive this night until to-morrow’s dawn, neither Achilles 


nor Aias, stout spearman, can stay him from utterly de- 
stroying the Argive fleet, razing its palisades and carrying 
the onslaught of his lance far and wide within the gates ; 


slay him, and all is thine; let Hector’s sleep alone, nor 


hope to leave him a weltering trunk ; for he shall find death 
at another hand. 

Opys. Queen Athena, ’tis the well-known accent of thy 
voice I hear; for thou art ever at my side to help me in 
my toil. Tell us where the warrior lies asleep, in what part 


of the barbarian army he is stationed. 


Aru. Here lies he close at hand, not marshalled with the 
other troops, but outside the ranks hath Hector given him 
poarters, till night gives place to day. And nigh him are 
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tethered his white steeds. to his Thracian chariot, easy to 
see in the darkness; glossy white are they like to the — 
plumage of a river swan. Slay their master and bear them — 
off, a glorious prize to any home, for nowhere else in all the — 
world is such a:splendid team to be found. ; 

_Opys. Diomedes, either do thou slay the Thracian folk, — 
or leave that to me, while thy care must be the horses. _ 

Dio. -L.will do the killing, and do thou look to the steeds, — 
For thou art well versed in clever tricks, and hast a ready. 4 
wit. And ’tis right to allot aman to_the work = can best — 
perform. a 

AtH. Lo! yonder I see Paris coming ite. uS ; he : 
hath heard maybe from the guard a.rumour vague that {ess 
are near. a 

Dio. Are others with him or cometh he alone? = 

Atu. Alone ; to Hector’s couch he seems to wend his 
way, to announce to him that spies are in the camp. — 

Dio. Ought not he to head the list of slain ? a 

Aru. Thou canst not o’erreach Destiny. And it is not ~ 
decreed that he should fall by thy hand ; but hasten on thy — . 
mission of slaughter fore-ordained, while I feigning to be ~ 
Cypris, his ally, and to aid him in his efforts will answer — 
thy foe with cheating words. Thus much I have told you, 5 
but the fated victim knoweth not, nor hath he heard one © 
word, for all he is so near. 

Paris..To thee I call, general and brother, Hector ie 
Sleep’st thou? shouldst not thou awake? Some foeman ~ 
draws anigh our host, or thieves maybe, or spies. 7 q 

Atu. Courage ! lo! Cypris watches o’er thee in gracious 
mood. Thy warfare is my care, for I do not forget thé 
honour thou once didst me, and I thank thee for thy good ~ 
service. And now, when the host of Troy is triumphant, am © 
I.come bringing to thee a powerful friend, the Thracian ~ 
child.of the Muse, the heavenly pate! whose father's q 
name is Strymon. 71g 
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_ Paris. Ever unto this city and to me a kind friend art 
‘thou, and I am sure that decision I then made conferred 
‘upon this city the highest treasure life affords in thy person. 
J heard a vague report, and so I came, for there prevailed 

| amongst the guard a rumour that Achzan spies are here. 

One man, that saw them not, saith so, while another, that 

‘saw them come, cannot describe them, and so I am on my 

way to Hector’s tent. 

_ Aru. Fear naught ; all is quiet in the host, and Hec- 

tor is gone to assign a sleeping-place to the Thracian 

army. 

_ Paris. Thou dost persuade me, and I believe thy words, 
and will go to guard my post, free of fear. 

Ata. Go, for ’tis my pleasure ever to watch thy interests, 
that so I may see my allies prosperous. Yea, and thou too 
shalt recognize my zeal. [Exit Paris. 
(Zo Ovysseus and DiomepEs.) O son of Laertes, I bid 
you sheathe your whetted swords, ye warriors all too keen ; 
for dead before you lies the Thracian chief, his steeds are 
captured, but the foe have wind thereof, and are coming 
forth against you; fly with all speed to the ships’ station. 

Why delay to save your lives when the foemen’s storm is 
_ just bursting on you? 

_ CHo. On, on! strike, strike, lay on, lay on! deal death in 
» every blow! 

-_ Semicuo. Who goes there? 

- Look you, that man I mean. There are the thieves 
‘who in the gloom disturbed this host. Hither, come 
hither, every man of you! I have them—I have clutched 
them fast. 

What is the watchword? Whence cam’st thou? Thy 

‘ country ? 

 Opys. ’Tis not for thee to know. 

- Semicuo.’ Speak, or thou diest as a vile traitor this day. 

| 1 In the arrangement of this extremely difficult passage I have 


ae er 
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Wilt not the watchword declare, ere my sword finds its 
way to thy heart ? 

Opys. What! hast thou slain Rhesus? 

SemicHo. Nay, I am asking thee about him who came to 
slay us. 

Opys. Be of good heart, approach. 

SEMICHO. Strike every man of you, strike, strike home ! 

Opys. Stay, every man of you! 

SEMICHO. No, no, lay on ! 

Opys. Ah! slay not a friend. 

SEMICHO. What is the watchword, then ? 

Opys. Pheebus. he 

SEMICHO. Right! stay every man his spear ! 
Dost know whither those men are gone? 

Opys. Somewhere here I caught a sight of them. 

SeMICHO, Close on their track each man of you, or else 
must we shout for aid. : 

Opvys. Nay, ’twere conduct strange to disturb our friends 
with wild alarms by night. 

[Zxeunt OpyssEus and DIOMEDES. 

Cuo. Who was that man who slipped away? Who was 
he that will loudly boast his daring in escaping me? How 
shall I catch him now? to whom liken him? the man who = 
came by night with fearless step passing through our ranksand _ 
the guard we set. Is he a Thessalian or a dweller in some 
seacoast town of Locris, or hath he his home amid the 
scattered islands of the main? Who was he, and whence _ 
came he? What is his fatherland? What god doth he _ 
avow as lord of all the rest ? 

SemicHo. Whose work is this? is it the deed of Odysseus 2» 


If one may conjecture from his former acts, of course. 
it is. ; 


es 


followed Paley. There are numerous other ways of assigning the lines, 


but none of them seem to have greater claims to be correct on the 
ground of probability, 
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Dost think so really? Why, of course. 

He is a bold foe for us. ) 

Who is? whom art thou praising for valiancy ? 

Odysseus. 

Praise not the crafty weapons that a robber uses. 

CuHo. Once before he came into this city, with swim- 
ming bleary eyes, in rags and tatters clad, his sword 
hidden in his cloak. And like some vagrant menial he 
slunk about begging his board, his hair all tousled and 
matted with filth, and many a bitter curse he uttered 
against the royal house of the Atreidz, as though forsooth 
he were to those chiefs opposed. Would, oh! would he 
had perished, as was his due, or ever he set foot on Phrygia’s 
soil ! 

SEemicHo. Whether it were really Odysseus or not, I am 
afeard. 

Aye surely, for Hector will blame us sentinels. 

What can he allege? 

He will suspect. 

What have we done? why art afeard? 

By us did pass— 

Well, who? 

They who this night came to the Phrygian host. 

Cua. O cruel stroke of fate. Woe, woe! 

Cuo. Hush! be silent all! Crouch low, for maybe there 


~ cometh someone into the snare. 


Cua. Oh, oh! dire mishap to the Thracian allies. 

Cuo. Who is he that groans? 

Cua. Alack, alack! woe is me and woe is thee, O king 
of Thrace! How curst the sight of Troy to thee ! how sad 
the blow that closed thy life ! 

Cuo. Who art thou? anally? which? night's gloom hath 
dulled these eyes, I cannot clearly recognize thee. 

Cua. Where can I find some Trojan chief? Where doth 
Hector take his rest under arms? yilegs. and well-a-day ! 


ee re te 
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To which of the captains of the host am I to tell my tale? — “ $ 
What sufferings ours! What dark deeds someone hath 
wrought on us and gone his way, when he had wound up a 


clew of sorrow manifest to every Thracian! _ 

Cuo. From what I gather of this man’s words, some 
calamity, it seems, is befalling the Thracian host. 
_ Cua. Lost is all our host,-our prince is dead, slain by a 
treacherous blow. Woe worth the hour! woe worth the 


day! O the cruel anguish of this bloody wound that inly : 


racks. my frame! Would I were dead! Was it to die this — 
inglorious death that Rhesus and I did come to Troy? 


Cuo. This is plain language; in no riddles he de- 


clares. the disaster; all too clearly he asserts our friends’ 
destruction. . 


Cua. A sorry deed it was, and more than that a deed _ 


most foul ; yea, ’tis an evil doubly bad ; to die with glory, if — 
die one must, is bitterness enough I trow to him who dies; 
assuredly it is ; though to the living itadd dignity and honour 
for their house. But we, like fools, have died a death of 
shame. No sooner had great Hector given us our quarters 
and told us the watchword than we laid us down to sleep 


upon the ground, o’ercome by weariness. No guard our army. | 


set to watch by night. Our arms we set not in array, nor 
were the whips hung ready on the horses’ yokes, for our 
prince was told that you were masters now, and had encamped 
hard on their ships ; so carelessly we threw us down to sleep. 
Now I with thoughtful mind awoke from my slumber, and 
with ungrudging hand did measure out the horses’ feed, ex- 
pecting to harness them at dawn unto the fray ; when lo! 


through the thick gloom two men I see roaming around our ~ x 


army. But when I roused myself they fled away, and were 
gone once more; and I called out to them to keep away 
from our army, for I thought they might be thieves from our 
allies. No answer made they, so I too said no more, but 
came back to my couch and slept again. And lo! as 
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I slept came a strange fancy o’er me: I saw, methought as 
in a dream, those steeds that I had groomed and used to 
' drive, stationed at Rhesus’ side, with wolves mounted on 
their backs; and these with their tails did lash the horses’ 
_ flanks and urge them on, while they did snort and breathe 
fury from their nostrils, striving in terror to unseat their 
riders. Up I sprang to defend the horses from the brutes, 
fur the horror of the night scared me. Then as I raised my 
head I heard the groans of dying men, anda warm stream of 

-new-shed blood bespattered me where I lay close to my 
murdered master as he gave up the ghost. To my-feet I 
start, but all unarmed ; and as I peer about and grope to find 
my sword, a stalwart hand from somewhere nigh dealt me a 
sword-thrust beneath the ribs. I know the sword that dealt 
that blow. from the deep gaping wound it gave me. Down 
on my face I fell, while-they fled clean away with steeds and 
chariot. Alack, alack! Tortured with pain, too weak to 
stand, a piteous object I! I know what happened, for I 
saw it; but how the victims met their death I cannot 
say, nor whose the hand that smote them; but I can 
well surmise we have our friends to thank for this mis- 


~ chance.. 


~~ Cuno. :O charioteer of Thrace’s hapless king, never sus- 
" pect that any but foes have hada hand in this. ‘Lo! Hector 


_ himself is here, apprized of thy mischance ; he sympa- 
 thizes as he should with thy hard fate. 


Hec. Ye villains who have caused this mischief dire, how 
came the foemen’s spies without your knowledge, to your 
shame, and spread destruction through the host, and you 


| drove them not away as they passed in or out? Who: but 


you shall pay the penalty for this? You, I say, were 
"stationed here to guard the host. But they are gone with- 
out a wound, with many a scoff at Phrygian cowardice, and 
at me their leader. Now mark ye this—by father Zeus I 
swear—at least the scourge, if not the headsman’s axe, awaits 
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such conduct ; else count Hector a thing of naught, a mere — 

coward. ; 
Cuo. Woe, woe is me! A grievous, grievous woe came 

on me, I can see, great lord of my city, in the hour that I 


brought my news to thee that the Argive host was kindling 


fires about the ships ; for by the springs of Simois I vow my 
eye kept sleepless watch by night, nor did I slumber or 
sleep. O be not angered with me, my lord ; I am guiltless 


of all; yet if hereafter thou find that I in word or deed have 


done amiss, bury me alive beneath the earth; I ask no 
mercy. 
Cua. Why threaten these? Why try to undermine my 
poor barbarian wit by crafty words, barbarian thou thyself? 
Thou didst this deed ; nor they who have suffered all, nor. we 
by wounds disabled will believe it was any other. A long 
and subtle speech thow'lt need to prove to me thou didst not 
slay thy friends because thou didst covet the horses, and to 
gain them didst murder thine own allies, after bidding them 
come so straitly. They came, and they are dead. Why, Paris 
found more decent means to shame the rights of hospitality 
than thou, with thy slaughter of thy allies. Never tell me 
some Argive came and slaughtered us. Who could have 
passed the Trojan lines and come against us without detec- 
tion? Thou and thy Phrygian troops were camped in front 
of us. Who was wounded, who was slain amongst thy friends, 
when that foe thou speak’st of came? ’Twas we were 
wounded, while some have met a sterner fate and said fare- 
wellto heaven’s light. Briefly, then, no Achzan do I blame. 
For what enemy could have come and found the lowly bed 
of Rhesus in the dark, unless some deity were guiding the — 
murderers’ steps? They did not so much as know of his 
arrival. No, ’tis thy plot this! : 
Herc. ’Tis many a long year now since I have had to 
do with allies, aye, ever since Achzea’s host settled in this 
land, and never an ill word have I known them say of me; 
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but with thee I am to make a beginning. Never may 
such longing for horses seize me that I should slay my 
friends! This is the work of Odysseus. Who of all the 
Argives but he would have devised or carried out such a 
deed? I fear him much; and somewhat my mind misgives 
me lest he have met and slain Dolon as well ; for ’tis long 
since he set out, nor yet appears. 

Cua. I know not this Odysseus of whom thou speakest. 
’*Twas no foe’s hand that smote me. eta 

Hec. Well, keep that opinion for thyself, if it please thee. 

Cua. O land of my fathers, would I might die in thee ! 

Hec. Die! No! Enough are those already dead. 

Cua. Where am I to turn, I ask thee, reft of my master 
now? 

Hec. My house shall shelter thee and cure thee of thy 


|= burt. 


Cua. How shall murderers’ hands care for me? 

Hec. This fellow will never have done repeating the 
same story. 

Cua. Curses on the doer of this deed! On thee my 
tongue doth fix no charge, as thou complainest; but Justice 
is over all. 

Hec. Ho! take him hence! Carry him to my palace and 
tend him carefully, that he may have no fault to find. And 
you must go to those upon the walls, to Priam and his aged 
councillors, and tell them to give orders for the burial of the 
dead at the place where folk turn from the road to rest. 

[Charioteer zs carried off. 

Cuo. Why, with what intent doth fortune change and 
bring Troy once again to mourning after her famous victory ? 
See, see! O look! What goddess, O king, is hovering o’er 
our heads, bearing in her hands as on a bier the warrior 
slain but now? I shudder at this sight of woe. 

Tue Muse. Behold me, sons of Troy! Lo! I the Muse, 


one of the sisters nine, that have honour among the wise, 
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am here, having seen the piteous death his foes have dealt 
my darling son. Yet shall the crafty Odysseus, that slew 
him, one day hereafter pay a fitting penalty. O my son, thy 
mother’s grief, I mourn for thee in self-taught strains of 
woe! What a journey thou didst make to Troy, a very path 
of woe and sorrow! starting, spite of all my warnings and 
thy father’s earnest prayers, in defiance of us. Woe is me 
for thee, my dear, dear son! Ah, woe! my son, my son! 

Cuo. I, too, bewail and mourn thy son, as far as one can 
who hath no common tie of kins = * ’ 

Tue Muse. Curses on the son! of Géneus! Curses on 
Laertes’ child ! who hath reft me of my fair son and made 
me childless! and on that woman, too, that left her home 
in Hellas, and sailed hither with her Phrygian paramour, 
bringing death to thee, my dearest son, *neath Ilium’s walls, 
and stripping countless cities of their heroes brave. Deep, 


deep the wounds, son? of Philammon, hast thou inflicted on > ~d 


my heart, in life, nor less in Hades’ halls. Yea, for ’twas thy 
pride, thy own undoing, and thy rivalry with us Muses that 
made me mother of this poor son of mine. Foras I crossed 
the river’s streams I came too nigh to Strymon’s fruitful 
couch, that day we Muses came unto the brow of Mount 
Pangzeus with its soil of gold, with all our music furnished 
forth for one great trial of minstrel skill with that clever 
Thracian bard, and him we reft of sight, even Thamyris, the 
man who oft reviled our craft. Anon, when I gave birth to 
thee, because I felt shame of my sisters and my maiden 
years, I sent thee to the swirling stream of thy sire, the 
water-god; and Strymon did not entrust thy nurture to 
mortal hands, but to the fountain nymphs. There wert thou 


1 Tydeus, father of Diomedes, was son of GEneus, king of Calydon. 

? Thamyris, the son of Philammon, challenged the Muses to a musi- 
cal contest ; he was defeated and his eyes put out by them. One result 
of the Muses’ visit was the marriage of Strymon, the river-god, to one 
of the Muses, followed by the birth of Rhesus. 
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reared most fairly by the maiden nymphs, and didst rule 
o’er Thrace, a leader amongst men, my child. So long. as 
thou didst range thy native land in quest of bloody deeds of 
prowess I feared not for thy death, but I bade thee ne’er set 


_ out for Troy-town, for well I knew thy doom; but Hector’s 
messages and those countless embassies urged thee to go 


and help thy friends. This was thy doing, Athena; thou 
alone art to blame for his death (neither Odysseus nor the 
son of Tydeus had aught to do with it); think not it hath 
escaped mine eye. And yet we sister Muses do special 
honour to thy city, thy land’ we chiefly haunt; yea, and 
Orpheus,’ own cousin of the dead whom thou hast slain, did 
for thee unfold those dark mysteries with their torch proces- 
sions. Muszus, too, thy holy citizen, of all men most 
advanced in lore, him did Phcebus with us sisters train. 
And here is my reward for this ; dead in my arms I hold my 
child and mourn for him. Henceforth no other learned man 
ll bring to- thee. 

Cuo. Vainly it seems the Thracian charioteer reviled us 
with plotting this man’s murder, Hector. 

Hec. I knew it; it needed no seer to say that he had 
perished by the arts of Odysseus. Now I, when I saw the 
Hellene host camped in my land, of course would not hesitate 


__ to send heralds to my friends, bidding them come and help 


my country; and soI sent, and he as in duty bound came my 
toils to share. It grieves me sorely to see him dead ; and 
now am I ready to raise a tomb for him and burn at his 
pyre great store of fine raiment; for he came as a friend and 
in sorrow is he going hence. 

Tue Muse. He shall not descend into earth’s darksome 
soil; so earnest a prayer will I address to the bride of the 
nether world, the daughter of the goddess Demeter, giver of 

2 Orpheus was the son of CHager, king of Thrace, and the Muse 


Calliope. The following reference is to the so-called Orphic mysteries, 
in which the torch procession formed a conspicuous feature, 
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increase, to release his soul, and debtor, as she is to me, 
show that she honours the friends of Orpheus. Yet from 
henceforth will he be to me as one dead that seeth not the 
light ; for never again will he meet me or see his mother’s 
face, but will lurk hidden in a cavern of the land with veins 
‘of silver, restored to life, no longer man but god, even as 
the prophet of Bacchus‘ did dwell in a grotto *neath Pan- 
‘geus, a god whom his votaries honoured. Lightly now | 
shall I feel the grief of the sea-goddess, for her son* too must 
die. First then for thee we sisters must chaunt our dirge, 
and then for Achilles when Thetis mourns some day. Him 
shall not Pallas, thy slayer, save ; so true the shaft Loxias 
keeps in his quiver for him. Ah me! the sorrows that a 
mother feels ! the troubles of mortals! whoso fairly reckons 
you up will live and die a childless man and will have no 
children to bury. 

Cuo. His mother now must see to this her son’s burial ; 
but for thee, Hector, if thou wilt carry out any scheme, now 
is the time, for day is dawning. 

Hec. Go, bid our comrades arm at once; yoke the 
horses; torch in hand ye must await the blast of the Etrurian 
trumpet ; for I hope with this day’s mounting sun to pass 
beyond their lines and walls and fire the ships of the 
Acheans, restoring freedom’s light once more to Troy. 

Cuo. Obedience to our prince! let us array ourselves in 
mail, and go forth and these orders tell to our allies, and 
haply the god who is on our side will grant us victory. 

1 The Thracian Lycurgus, a mythical king whose worship was united 
in Thrace with that of Bacchus in the orgies amidst the hills. 


2 ge, Achilles, the son of Thetis, who is killed by an arrow of Paris 
at the siege of Troy, 
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> 5 _ Nurse oF MEDEA. 
. _ ATTENDANT ON HER CHILDREN. 
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Ae THE TWo SONS OF JASON AND MEDEA. 

; ScENE.—Before the Palace of Creon at Corinth. 
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MEDEA. 


_ Nurse. Ah! would to Heaven the good ship Argo ne’er 
had sped its course to the Colchian land through the misty 
blue Symplegades, nor ever in the glens of Pelion the pine 


been felled to furnish with oars the chieftain’s hands, who 


went to fetch the golden fleece for Pelias; for then would 


my own mistress Medea never have sailed. to the turrets of 
Iolcos, her soul with love for Jason smitten, nor would she 
have beguiled the daughters of Pelias to slay their father 
and come to live here in the land of Corinth with her hus- 
band and children, where her exile found favour with the 
Citizens to whose land she had come, and in all things of her 
own accord was she at one with Jason, the greatest safe- 
guard this when wife and husband do agree ; but now their 
love is all turned to hate, and tenderest ties are weak. For 


Jason hath betrayed his own children and my mistress dear 
for the love of a royal bride, for he hath wedded the daugh- 


ter of Creon, lord of this land. While Medea his hapless 
wife, thus scorned, appeals to the oaths he swore, recalls the 
strong pledge his right hand gave, and bids heaven be wit- 


‘ness what requital she is finding from Jason. And here she 


- lies fasting, yielding her body to her grief, wasting away in 


tears ever since she learnt that she was wronged by her 


husband, never lifting her eye nor raising her face from off 


the ground; and she lends as deaf an ear to her friend’s 

warning as if she were )a, rock or ocean billow, save when 

she turns her snow-white neck aside and softly to herself 

bemoans her father dear, her country and her home, which 
D 
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she gave up to come hither with the man who now holds 
her in dishonour. She, poor lady, hath by sad experience 
learnt how good a thing it is never to quit one’s native land. 
And she hates her children now and feels no joy at seeing 
them; I am afeard she may contrive some untoward scheme; 
for her mood is dangerous nor will she brook her cruel 
treatment ; full well I know her, and I much do dread that ~ 
she will plunge the keen sword through their heart, stealing 


without a word into the chamber where their marriage couch 
is spread, or else that she will slay the prince and bride-  ~ 
groom too, and so find some calamity still more grievous 
than the present ; for dreadful is her wrath ; verily the man 


that-doth incur her hate will have no easy task to raise o’er 


her a song of triumph. Lo! where her sons come hither ~ 


from their childish sports; little they reck of their 
mother’s woes, for the soul of the young is no friend a. 
sorrow. 

Att. Why dost thou, so long my lady’s own handmaid, 
stand here at the gate alone, loudly lamenting to thyself the 
piteous tale? how comes it that Medea will have thee leave 
her to herself? 

Nurse. Old man, attendant on the sons of Jason, our — 
masters’ fortunes when they go awry make good slaves 
grieve and touch their hearts. Oh! I have come to such 


a pitch of grief that there stole a yearning wish upon me toa 


come forth hither and proclaim to heaven and earth my, 
mistress’s hard fate. 

Att, What! has not the poor lady ceased yet from her 
lamentation ? 
Nurse. Would I were as thou art! the mischief is but 
now beginning ; it has not reached its climax yet. s 

Att. O foolish one, if I may call my mistress such a 
name ; how little she recks of evils yet more recent ! . 

Nurse. What mean’st, old man? grudge not to tell 
me. 
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Att. ’Tis naught; I do repent me even of the words I 
-have spoken. 

- Nurse. Nay, by thy beard I conjure thee, hide it not 
- from thy fellow-slave ; I will be silent, if need be, on that 
text. 

Att. I heard one say, pretending not to listen as I 
approached the place where our greybeards sit playing 

_ draughts * near Pirene’s sacred spring, that Creon, the ruler 
of this land, is bent on driving these children and their 

mother from the boundaries aa Corinth; but I know not 
whether the news is to be relied upon, and would fain it 
were not. 

Nurse. What! will Jason brook such treatment of his 
sons, even though he be at variance with their mother? 

Att. Old ties give way to new; he bears no tag any 
love to this family, 

_ Nourse. Undone, it seems, are we, if to old woes fresh 
ones we add, ere we have drained the former to the dregs. 

Att. Hold thou thy peace, say not a word of this; ’tis 
no time for our mistress to learn hereof. 

Nurse. O children, do ye hear how your father feels 
‘towards you? Perdition catch him, but no! he is my 
“master still; yet is he proved a very traitor to his nearest 

and dearest. 

.; Att. And who ’mongst men is not? Art learning only 

now, that every single man cares for himself more than for 

his neighbour, some from honest motives, others for mere 

gain’s sake? seeing that to indulge his passion their father 
~ has ceased to love. these children. 

Nurse. Go, children, within the house; all will be well. 
Do thou keep them as far away as may be, and bring them 
‘not near their mother in her evil hour. For ere this have 

Tseen her eyeing them savagely, as though she were minded 

“4 mecoodc literally the game itself ; here explained by the Scholiagy 

as the.place whéue-it.was habitually played. a 
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to do them some hurt, and well I know she will not cease 
from her fury till she have pounced on some victim. At 


least may she turn her hand against her foes, and n >t against ei 


her friends. . 


Mep. (within). Ah, me! a wretched suffering woman 
I! O would that I could die! 


Nurse. ’Tis as I said, my dear children ; wild fancies Z 


stir your mother’s heart, wild fury goads her on. Into the 


house without delay, come not near her eye, approach her ~ . 


‘not, beware her savage mood, the fell tempest of her reck-. 
less heart. In, in with what speed ye may. For ’tis plain 
she will soon redouble her fury; that cry is but the herald 


of the gathering storm-cloud whose lightning soon will flash ; i : 
what will her proud restless soul, in the anguish of despair, be 


guilty of ? [Zxit Attendant with the children. 
MED. (within). Ah, me! the agony I have suffered, deep 
enough to call for these laments! Curse you and your 
father too, ye children damned, sons of a doomed mother! 
Ruin seize the whole family ! 
Nurse. Ah me! ah’ me! the pity of it! Why, pray, 


do thy children share their father’s crime ? Why hatest thou | a 


them? Woe is you, poor children, how do I grieve for you — 
lest ye suffer some outrage! Strange are the tempers of | 


princes, and maybe because they seldom have to obey, and 
mostly lord it over others, change they their moods with 
difficulty. ’Tis better then to have been trained to live on 


equal terms. Be it mine to reach old age, not in proud 
pomp, but in security! Moderation wins the day first as a 
better word for men to use, and likewise it is far the best 
course for them to pursue; but greatness that doth o’erreach 
itself, brings no blessing to mortal men ; but pays a penalty 
of greater ruin whenever fortune is wroth with a family. 
Cuo. I-heard the voice, uplifted loud,of our poor Col- 
chian lady, nor yet is she quiet; speak, aged dame, for as 
I stood by the house with double gates I heard a voice of 
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weeping from within, and I do grieve, lady, for the sorrows 
of this house, for it hath won my love. 

Norse. ’Tis a house no more; all that is passed away 
long since ; a royal bride keeps Jason at her side, while our 
mistress pines away in her bower, finding no comfort for 
her soul in aught her friends can say. 

Mep. (within). Oh, oh! Would that Heaven’s levin bolt 

would cleave this head in twain! What gain is life to me? 
Woe, woe is me! O, to die and win release, quitting this 
loathed existence ! 

Cuo. Didst hear, O Zeus, thou earth, and thou, O light, 
“the piteous note of woe the hapless wife is uttering? How 
shall a yearning for that insatiate’ resting-place ever hasten for 
thee, poor reckless one, the end that death alone can bring? 
Never pray for that. And if thy lord prefers a fresh love, 
be not angered with him for that; Zeus will judge ’twixt thee 

and him herein. Then mourn not for thy husband’s loss 
too much, nor waste thyself away. 

Mep, (within). Great Themis, and husband * of Themis, 
‘behold what I am suffering now, though I did bind that 
accursed one, my husband, by strong oaths to me? O, to 
see him and his bride some day brought to utter destruc- 
tion, they and their house with them, for that they presume 
to wrong me thus unprovoked. O my father, my country, 

- that I have left to my shame, after slaying my own brother. 
Nurse. Do ye hear her words, how loudly she adjures 
Themis, oft invoked, and Zeus, whom men regard as keeper 
of their oaths? On no mere trifle surely will our mistress . 
spend her rage. 
CHo. Would that she would come forth for us to see, and 


1 So MSS. dmdjorov. Elmsley, whom many editors have followed, 
proposed ‘azAdrou= “ terrible.” 

2 gal mérve “Aprept, corrupt and pointless. The reading here adopted 
by: the translator is kai méotc, Gore pe, suggested by Munro (J ournal of 
Philology, No. 22, p. 275) moot = Zeus. 
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listen to the words of counsel we might give, if haply she 
might lay aside the fierce fury of her wrath, and her temper 
stern. Never be my zeal at any rate denied my friends! 
But go thou and bring her hither outside the house, and 
tell her this our friendly thought ; haste thee ere she do 
some mischief to those inside the house, for this sorrow of 
hers is mounting high. 


Nurse. This will I do;'but I inte my doubts whether 1g 3 


shall persuade my mistress; still willingly will I undertake 
this trouble for you; albeit, she glares upon her servants 
with the look of a lioness: with cubs, whenso anyone draws 


nigh to speak to her. Wert thou to call the men of old _ 4 


time rude uncultured boors thou wouldst not: err, seeing 
‘that they devised their hymns for festive occasions, for 
banquets, and to grace the board, a pleasure to catch the 
ear, shed o’er our life, but no man hath found a way to allay 
hated grief by music and the minstrel’s varied strain, whence 


arise slaughters and fell strokes of fate to o’erthrow the — g 


homes of men. And yet this were surely a gain, to 
heal ‘men’s wounds by music’s spell, but why tune they 
their idle song where rich banquets are spread? for of 
itself doth the rich banquet, set before them, afford to men 
delight. 

Cuo. I heard a bitter cry of lamentation ! loudly, bitterly 


she calls on the traitor of her marriage bed, her perfidious — 4 


spouse ; by grievous wrongs oppressed she invokes Themis, 
bride of Zeus, witness of oaths, who brought her unto 
Hellas, the land that fronts the strand of Asia, o’er “the sea 
by night through ocean’s boundless gate. 
Mep. From the house I have come forth, Corinthian — 
ladies, for fear lest you be blaming me ;' for well I know 
that amongst men many by showing pride have gotten them 
1 To extract any satisfactory meaning from this passage, as it stands 


in our editions, seems an almost impossible task, to judge from the 
attempts at present made, I have not ventured to alter Paley’s text, or 
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an ill name and a reputation for indifference, both ,those 
_ who shun men’s gaze and those who move amid the stranger 
‘crowd, and likewise they who choose a quiet walk in life. 
_ For there is no just discernment in the eyes of men, for 
they, or ever they have surely learnt their neighbour’s heart, 
loathe him at first sight, though never wronged by him; and 
‘so a stranger most of all should adopt a city’s views; nor do 
I commend that citizen, who, in the stubbornness of his 
heart, from churlishness resents the city’s will. 
_ But on me hath fallen this unforeseen disaster, and sapped 
‘my life; ruined I am, and long to resign the boon of exis- 
tence, kind friends, and die. For he who was all the world 
- to me, as well thou knowest, hath turned out the veriest 
villain, my own husband. Of all things that have life and 
sense we women are the most hapless creatures ; first must 
we buy a husband at an exorbitant price, and o’er ourselves 
a tyrant set which is an evil worse than the first ; and herein 
lies the most important issue, whether our choice be good 
‘or bad. For divorce is discreditable to women, nor can we 
disown our lords, Next must the wife, coming as she does 
to ways and customs new, since she hath not learnt the 
lesson in her home, have a diviner’s eye to see how best to 
treat the partner. of her life. If haply we perform these 
tasks with thoroughness and tact, and the husband live with 
us, without resenting the yoke, our life is a happy one; if 
not, ’twere best to die. But when a man is vexed with 
what he finds indoors, he goeth forth and rids his soul of 
its disgust, betaking him to some friend or comrade of like 
age ; whilst we must needs regard his single self. 
And yet they say we live secure at home, while they are 
at the wars, with their sorry reasoning, for I would gladly 
take my stand in battle array three times o’er, than once give 
proposed interpretation, unsatisfactory as it seems to me. Verrall’s 


emendations, though bold in the extreme, do at least make the Greek 
intelligible, and to his ingenious note I would refer the curious, 
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birth, But enough ! this language suits not thee as it does, 

me; thou hast a city here, a father’s house, some joy in life, 
and friends to share thy thoughts, but I am destitute, 
without a city, and therefore scorned by my husband, a 
captive I from a foreign shore, with no mother, brother, or 
kinsman in whom to find a new haven of refuge from this 
‘calamity.. Wherefore this one boon and only this I wish 
‘to win from thee,—thy silence, if haply I can some way ore 
_ means devise to avenge me on my husband for this cruel 
treatment, and on the man who gave to him his daughter, 
‘and on her who is his wife. For though a woman be ~ 
timorous enough in all else, and as regards courage, a 
coward at the mere sight of steel, yet in the moment she 
finds her honour wronged, no heart is filled with deadlier 
thoughts than hers. 

Cuo. This will I do; for thou wilt be taking a just ven-. 
geance on thy husband, Medea. That thou shouldst mourn 
thy lot surprises me not. But lo! I see Creon, king of this 
Jand coming hither, to announce some new resolve. 

Cre. Hark thee, Medea, I bid thee take those sullen 
looks and angry thoughts against thy husband forth from 
this land in exile, and with thee take both thy children and 
that without delay, for I am judge in this sentence, and I 
will not return unto my house till I banish thee beyond the 
borders of the land. 

Mep. Ah, me! now is utter destruction come upon me, 
unhappy that I am! For my enemies are bearing down 
on me full sail, nor have I any landing-place to come 
at in my trouble. Yet for all my wretched plight I will 
aaa Creon, wherefore dost thou drive me from the 
an 

- Cre. I fear thee,—no longer need I veil my dread ’neath 
words,—lest thou devise against my child some cureless 
ill. Many things contribute to this fear of mine; thou art 
a witch by nature, expert in countless sorceries, and thou art 
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chafing for the loss of thy husband’s affection. I hear, too, 
so they tell me, that thou dost threaten the father of the 
bride, her husband, and herself with some mischief ; where- 
fore I will take precautions ere our troubles come. For ’tis 
better for me to incur thy hatred now, lady, than to soften 
my heart and bitterly repent it hereafter. 

Mep. Alas! this is not now the first time, but oft before, 
O Creon, hath my reputation injured me and caused sore 
mischief. Wherefore whoso is wise in his generation ought 
never to have his children taught to be too clever; for 
besides the reputation they get for idleness, they purchase 
bitter odium from the citizens. For if thou shouldst import 


~ new learning amongst dullards, thou will be thought a use- 


less trifler, void of knowledge; while if thy fame in the city 
o’ertops that of the pretenders to cunning knowledge, 
thou wilt win their dislike. I too myself share in this ill- 
luck. Some think me clever and hate me, [others say I am 
too reserved, and some the very reverse] ;1 others find me 
hard to please and not so very clever after all. Be that as 
it may, thou dost fear me lest I bring on thee something to 
mar thy harmony. Fear me not, Creon, my position scarce 
is such that I should seek to quarrel with princes. Why 
should I, for how hast thou injured me? Thou hast be- 
trothed thy daughter where thy fancy prompted thee. No, 
"tis my husband I hate, though I doubt not thou hast acted 
wisely herein. And now I grudge not thy prosperity ; 
betroth thy child, good luck to thee, but let me abide in 
this land, for though I have been wronged I will be still and 


_ yield to my superiors. 


Cre. Thy words are soft to hear, but much I dread lest 
thou art devising some mischief in thy heart, and less than 
ever do I trust thee now; for a cunning woman, and man 
likewise, is easier to guard against when quick-tempered 
~ 1 This line is inclosed by most editors in brackets as an interpolation 
from 808 below, where it is in place. : 
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than when: taciturn.": Nay, begone at once! speak me no 
speeches, for this is decreed, nor hast thou any art whereby 
thou shalt abide amongst us, since thou hatestme. = = 

MED. O, say not so! by thy knees and by thy daughter 
‘newly-wed, I do implore! 

Cre. Thou wastest words ; thou wilt never persuade me. 

._ Mep. What, wilt thou banish me, and to my prayers no 
pity yield ? 

Cre. I will, for I love not thee above my own family. 

MeEp. O my country! what fond memories I have of 
thee in this hour ! 


Cre. Yea, for I myself love my city best of all things save us 7 


my children. 

Mep. Ah me! ah me! to mortal man how dread a 
scourge is love ! 

Cre, That, I deem, is according to the turn our fortunes 
take. 

Mep. O Zeus! let not the author of these my troubles 
escape thee. 

CRE. Begone, thou silly woman, and free me from my toil; 

-Mep. The toil is mine, no lack of it. ‘ 

Cre. Soon wilt thou be thrust out forcibly by the hand ~ 
of servants, 
_ Mep. Not that, not that, I do entreat thee, Creon! 
- Cre. Thou wilt cause disturbance yet, it seems, 

Mep, I will begone; I ask thee not this boon to grant, 

Cre. Why then this violence? why dost thou not depart? 

Mep, Suffer me to abide this single day and devise some 
plan for the manner of my exile, and means of living for 
my children, since their father: cares not to provide his ~ 
babes therewith, Then pity them; thou too hast children — 
of thine own; thou needs must have a kindly heart. For 
my own lot I care naught, though I an exile am, but for 
those babes I weep, that they should learn what sorrow 
means. 
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- Cre. Mine is a nature anything but harsh; full oft by 
showing pity have I suffered shipwreck; and now albeit 
I clearly see my errcr, yet shalt thou gain this request, 
lady ; but I do forewarn thee, if to-morrow’s rising sun shall 
find thee and thy children within the borders of this land, 
thou diest ; my word is spoken and it will not lie. So now, 
if abide thou must, stay this one day only, for in it thou 
canst not do any of the fearful deeds I dread. 
_  Cuo. Ah! poor lady, woe is thee! Alas, for thy sorrows ! 
Whither wilt thou turn? What protection, what home or 
country to save thee from thy troubles wilt thou find? O 
_ Medea, in what a hopeless sea of misery heaven hath 
_ plunged thee ! 
. MeEp. Onall sides sorrow pens me in. Who shall gainsay 
this? But all is not yet lost! think not so. Still are there 
troubles in store for the new bride, and for her bridegroom 
no light toil. Dost think I would ever have fawned on 
yonder man, unless to gain some end or form some scheme ? 
Nay, I would not so much as have spoken to him or touched 
him with my hand. But he has in folly so far stepped in 
that; though he might have checked my plot by banishing 
me from the land, he hath allowed me to abide this day, in 
which I will lay low in death three of my enemies—a father 
and his daughter and my husband too. Now, though I have 
many ways to compass their death, I am not sure, friends, 
which I am to try first, Shall I set fire to the bridal man- 
sion, or plunge the whetted sword through their hearts, softly 
stealing into the chamber where their couch is spread? One 
thing stands in my way. If I am caught making my way 
into the chamber, intent on my design, I shall be put to 
death and cause my foes to mock. ’Twere best to take the 
shortest way—the way we women are most skilled in—by 
poison to destroy them. Well, well, suppose them dead ; 
what city will receive me? What friendly host will give me 
a shelter in his land, a home secure, and save my soul alive? 


e 
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None. So I will wait yet a little while in case some tower 
of defence rise up for me ; then will I proceed to this bloody 
deed in crafty silence; but if some unexpected mischance 
drive me forth, I will with mine own hand seize the sword, 
e’en though I die for it, and slay them, and go forth on my 
bold path of daring. By that dread queen whom I revere 
“before all others and have chosen to share my task, by 


Hecate who dwells within my inmost chamber, not one of: 2 


them shall wound my heart and rue it not. Bitter and sad 
will I make their marriage for them ; bitter shall be the 
wooing of it, bitter my exile from the land. Up, then, 
Medea, spare not the secrets of thy art in plotting and devis- 
ing ; on to the danger. Now comes a struggle needing 
courage. Dost see what thou art suffering? ’Tis not for 
thee to be a laughing-stock to the race of Sisyphus" by reason 
of this wedding of Jason, sprung, as thou art, from a noble 
sire, and of the Sun-god’s race. Thou hast cunning; and, 
more than this, we women, though by nature little apt for 
virtuous deeds, are most expert to fashion any mischief. 
Cuo. Back to their source the holy rivers turn their tide. 
Order and the universe are being reversed. ”Tis men whose 
counsels are treacherous, whose oath by heaven is no longer 
sure. Rumour shall bring a change o’er my life, bringing it 
into good repute. Honour’s dawn is breaking for woman’s 
sex ; no more shall the foul tongue of slander fix upon us. 
The songs of the poets of old shall cease to make our faith- 
lessness their theme. Phcebus, lord of minstrelsy, hath not 
implanted in our mind the gift of heavenly song, else had I 
sung an answering strain to the race of males, for time’s long 
chapter affords many a theme on their sex as well as ours, 
With mind distraught didst thou thy father’s house desert on 
thy voyage betwixt ocean’s twin rocks, and on a foreign 
strand thou dwellest, thy bed left husbandless, poor lady and 


! Sisyphus was the founder of the royal house of Corinth. 
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_ thou an exile from the land, dishonoured, persecuted. Gone 
is the grace that oaths once had. Through all‘the breadth 
of Hellas honour is found no more ; to heaven hath it sped 
away. For thee no father’s house is open, woe -is thee! 
to be a haven from the troublous storm, while o’er thy home 
is set another queen, the bride that is preferred to thee. 
Jas. It is not now I first remark, but oft ere this, how unruly 
a pest is a harsh temper. For instance, thou, hadst thou but 
patiently endured the will of thy superiors, mightest have. re- 
mained here in this land and house, but now for thy idle 
words wilt thou be banished. Thy: words are naught to me. 
Cease not to call Jason basest of men; but for those words 
thou hast spoken against our rulers, count it all gain that 
exile is thy only punishment. I ever tried to check the out- 
bursts of the angry monarch, and would have had thee stay, 
but thou wouldst not forego thy silly rage, always reviling 
our rulers, and so thou wilt be banished. Yet even after all 
this I weary not of my goodwill, but am come with thus 
much forethought, lady, that thou mayst not be destitute nor 
want for aught, when, with thy sons, thou art cast out. Many 
an evil doth exile bring in its train with it; for even though 
thou hatest me, never will I harbour hard thoughts of thee. 
Mep. Thou craven villain (for that is the only name my 
tongue can find for thee, a foul reproach on thy unmanli- 
“ness)! comest thou to me, thou, most hated foe of gods, of 
me, and of all mankind? ’Tis no proof of courage or hardi- 
hood to confront thy friends after injuring them, but that 
worst of all human diseases—loss of shame. Yet hast thou 
done well to come; for I shall ease my soul by -reviling 
thee, and thou wilt be vexed at my recital. I will begin at 
the very beginning. I saved thy life, as every Hellene knows 
who sailed with thee aboard the good ship Argo, when thou 
wert sent to tame and yoke fire-breathing bulls, and to sow 
the deadly tilth. Yea, and I slew the dragon which guarded 
the golden fleece, keeping sleepless watch o’er it with many 
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a wreathed coil, and I raised for thee a beacon of deliver a 


ance. Father and home of my free will I left and came 


with thee to Iolcos, ’neath Pelion’s hills, for my love was Se 


‘stronger than my prudence. Next I caused the death of 
Pelias by a doom most grievous, even by his own children’s 
hand, beguiling them ofall their fear. All this have I done 


‘for thee, thou traitor! and thou hast cast me over, taking 
-to thyself another wife, though children have been born to. 


us. Hadst thou been childless still, I could have pardoned 
thy desire for this new union. Gone is now the trust I put 
in oaths. I cannot even understand whether thou thinkest 
that the gods of old no longer rule, or that fresh decreesare 
now in vogue amongst mankind, for thy conscience must 
tell thee thou hast not kept faith with me. Ah! poor — 

right hand, which thou didst often grasp. These knees thou 
didst embrace! All in vain, I suffered a traitor to touch — 
me! How short of my hopes I am fallen! But come, I will 
deal with thee as though thou wert my friend. Yet what 
kindness can I expect from one so base as thee? but yet ‘I 
will do it, for my questioning will show thee yet more base. 
Whither can I turn me now? to my father’s house, to my own 
country, which I for thee deserted to come hither? to the hap- 
less daughters of Pelias? A glad welcome, I trow, would they 
give me in their home, whose father’s death I compassed ! My 


case stands even thus: I am become the bitter foe to thoseof __ 


mine own home, and those whom I need ne’er have wronged © 
I have made mine enemies to pleasure thee. Wherefore to 
reward me for this thou hast made me doubly blest in the 
eyes of many a wife in Hellas; and in thee I own a peer- 
less, trusty lord. O woe is me, if indeed I am to be cast 
forth an exile from the land, without one friend ; one lone 
woman with her babes forlorn! Yea, a fine reproach to thee 
in thy bridal hour, that thy children and the wife who saved 
hy life are beggars and vagabonds! O Zeus! why hast 
(thou granted unto man clear signs to know the sham in 
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gold, while on man’s brow no brand is stamped whereby to ) 
gauge the villain’s heart ? < 
€uo. There is a something terrible and past all cure, when 
quarrels arise ’twixt those who are near and dear. 
Jas. Needs must I now, it seems, turn orator, and, like a 
good helmsman ona ship with close-reefed sails, weather that 
wearisome tongue of thine. Now, I believe, since thou wilt 
exaggerate thy favours, that to Cypris alone of gods or men 
I owe the safety of my voyage. Thou hast a subtle wit 
enough ; yet were it a hateful thing for me to say that the 
Love-god constrained thee by his resistless shaft to save my 
life. However, I will not reckon this too nicely ;. ’twas 
kindly done, however thou didst serve me. Yet for my 
safety hast thou received more than ever thou gavest, as I 
will show. First, thou dwellest in Hellas, instead of thy 
barbarian land, and hast learnt what justice means and how 
to live by law, not by the dictates of brute force; and all the 
Hellenes recognize thy cleverness, and thou hast gained a 
name ; whereas, if thou hadst dwelt upon the confines of the 
earth, no tongue had mentioned thee. Give me no gold 
within my halls, nor skill to sing a fairer strain than ever 
Orpheus sang, unless therewith my fame be spread abroad! 
So much I say to thee abott iny. own toils, for ’twas thou 
_didst challenge me to this retort. As for the taunts thou 
__urgest against my marriage with the princess, I will prove to 
_ thee, first, that I am prudent herein, next chastened in my love, 
and last a powerful friend to theeand to thy sons; only hold 
thy peace. Since I have here withdrawn from Iolcos with 
many ahopeless trouble at my back, what happier device could 
T, an exile, frame than marriage with the daughter of the 
king? ’Tis not because I loathe thee for my wife—the 
thought that rankles in thy heart; ’tis not because I am 
smitten with desire for a new bride, nor yet.that I am eager 
to vie'with others in begetting many children, for those we 
have are quite enough, and I do not complain. Nay, ’tis 
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that we—and this is most important—may dwell in comfort, 
‘instead of suffering want (for well I know that every whilom 
friend avoids the poor), and that I might rear my sons as __ 
‘doth befit my house ; further, that I might be the father of 
brothers for the children thou hast born, and raise these to 
the same high rank, uniting the family in one,—to my 
Jasting bliss. Thou, indeed, hast no need of more children, 
put me it profits to help my present family by that which is 
to be. Have I miscarried here? Not even thou wouldest . 
say so unless a rival’s charms rankled in thy bosom. No, 
but you women have such strange ideas, that you think all 
is well so long as your married life runs smooth ; but ifsome 
mischance occur to ruffle your love, all that was good and - 

lovely erst you reckon as your foes. Yea, men should have 
begotten children from some other source, no female race 
existing ; thus would no evil ever have fallen on mankind. 

Cuo. This speech, O Jason, hast thou with specious art 
arranged ; but yet I think—albeit in saying so I betray in- 
discretion—that thou hast sinned in casting over thy wife. 

Mep. No doubt I differ from the mass of men on many 
points ; for, to my mind, whoso hath skill to fence with 
words in an unjust cause, incurs the heaviest penalty ; for 
such an one, confident that he can cast a decent veil of 
words o’er his injustice, dares to practise it; and yet he is 
not so very clever after all. So do not thou put forth thy 
specious pleas and clever words to me now, for one word of ' 
mine will lay thee low. Hadst thou not had a villain’s heart, 
thou shouldst have gained my consent, then made this 
match, instead of hiding it from those who loved thee. 

Jas. Thou wouldest have lent me ready aid, no doubt, in 
this proposal, if I had told thee of my marriage, seeing that : 
not even now canst thou restrain thy soul’s hot fury. — : 

Mep. This was not what restrained thee ; but thine eye 
was turned towards old age, and a foreign wife began to 
appear discreditable to thee. 


lg 
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. Jas. Be well assured of this: ’twas not for the woman’s 
sake I wedded the king’s daughter, my present wife ; but, as 
I have already told thee, I wished to insure thy safety and 
to be the father of royal sons bound by blood to my own chil- 
dren—a bulwark to our house. 

MeEp. May that prosperity, whose end is woe, ne’er be 
mine, nor such wealth as would ever sting my heart! 

Jas. Change that prayer as I will teach thee, and thou 
wilt show more wisdom. Never let happiness appear in 
sorrow’s guise, nor, when thy fortune smiles, pretend she 
frowns ! 

- Mep. Mock on; thou hast a place of refuge ; I am alone, 
an exile soon to be. 

Jas. Thy own free choice was this ; blame no one else. 

Mep. What did I do? Marry, then betray thee ? 

_ Jas. Against the king thou didst invoke an impious curse. 
_ Mep. On thy house too maybe I bring the curse. 

Jas. Know this, I will no further dispute this point with 
thee. But, if thou wilt of my fortune somewhat take for the 
children or thyself to help thy exile, say on ; for I am ready 
to grant it with ungrudging hand, yea and to send tokens 
to my friends elsewhere who shall treat thee well. If thou 
refuse this offer, thou wilt do a foolish deed, but if thou 
cease from anger the greater will be thy gain. 

Mep. I will have naught to do with friends of thine, 
naught will I receive of thee, offer it not to me; a villain’s 
gifts can bring no blessing. 

Jas. At least I call the gods to witness, that I am ready 
in all things to serve thee and thy children, but thou dost 
scorn my favours and thrustest thy friends stubbornly away ; 
wherefore thy lot will be more bitter still. 

Mep. Away! By love for thy young bride entrapped, too 
long thou lingerest outside her chamber ; go wed, for, if 
God will, thou shalt have such a marriage as thou wouldst 


fain refuse. 
E 
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_Cuo. When in excess and past all limits Love doth come, 
he brings not glory or repute to man; but if the Cyprian 
queen in moderate might approach, no goddess is so full of 
charm as she. Never, O never, lady mine, discharge at me 
from thy golden bow a shaft invincible, in passion’s venom 
dipped. On me may chastity, heaven’s fairest gift, look? 
with a favouring eye; never may Cypris, goddess dread, 
fasten on mea temper to dispute, or restless jealousy, smiting 
my soul with mad desire for unlawful love, but may she — 
hallow peaceful married life and shrewdly decide whom each 
of us shall wed. O my country, O my own dear home! 
God grant I may never be an outcast from my city, leading | 
that cruel helpless life, whose every day is misery. Ere that 
may I this life complete and yield to death, ay, death ;. for 
there is no misery that doth surpass the loss of fatherland. 
I have seen with mine eyes, nor from the lips of others have 
I the lesson learnt; no city, not one friend doth pity thee in 
this thine awful woe. May he perish and find no favour, 
whoso hath not in him honour for his friends, freely un- 
locking his heart to them. Never shall he be friend of mine. 

fic. All hail, Medea! no man knoweth fairer prelude to 
the greeting of friends than this. 

Mep. All hail to thee likewise, Egeus, son of wise Pan- 
dion. Whence comest thou to this land? 

“Ec. From Pheebus’ ancient oracle. 

MED. What took thee on thy travels to the prophetic 
centre of the earth ? 

Aic. Thé wish to ask how I might raise up seed unto 
myself. 

MeEp. Pray tell me, hast thou till now dragged on a child- 
less life ? 

4c. I have no child owing to the visitation of some god. 

MED. Hast thou a wife, or hast thou never known the 
married state ? 


1 Verrall proposes to read oréyoe “ protect,” for MSS, OTépyot. 
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EG. J have a wife joined to me in wedlock’s bond. 

MED. What said Phcebus to thee as to children ? 

4&c. Words too subtle for man to comprehend. 

Mep. Surely I may learn the god’s answer ? 

ic. Most assuredly, for it is just thy subtle wit it needs. 

MeEp. What said the god? speak, if I may hear it. 

ic. He bade me “not loose the wineskin’s pendent 

meck.” * 
Mep. Till when? what must thou do first, what country 
visit ? 

Ec. Till I to my native home return. 

MeEp. What object hast thou in sailing to this land ? 

fic. O’er Troezen’s realm is Pittheus king. 

MED. Pelops’ son, g man devout they say. 

“ic. To him I fain would impart the oracle of the 
; god. 

Mep. The man is shrewd and versed in such-like lore. 

Ec. Aye, and to me the dearest of all my warrior friends. 

Mep. Good luck to thee! success to all thy wishes ! 

4&c. But why that downcast eye, that wasted cheek ? 

Mep. O Aigeus, my husband has proved a monster of 
i iniquity. 

“Ec. What meanest thou? explain to me clearly the cause 
‘ of thy despondency. 

MED. Jason is wronging me though I have given him no 
( cause. 

4&c. What hath he done? tell me more clearly. 

MED. He is taking another wife to succeed me as mistress 
( of his house. 

féc. Can he have brought himself to such a dastard deed? 

MEp. Be assured thereof; I, whom he loved of yore, 
¢ am in dishonour now. 
_ 8c Hath he found a new love? or does he loathe thy 
| bed ? 


1 7.e., enjoined strict chastity. 
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Mev. Much in love is he! A traitor to his friend is ie 
become. > 

Kc. Enough! if he is a villain as thou sayest. “a 

Mep. The alliance he is.so much enamoured of is with 
a princess. 

Zc. Who gives his daughter to him ? go on, I pray. 

Mep. Creon, who is lord of this land of Corinth. 

Ec. Lady, I can well pardon thy grief. 

Mep. I am undone, and more than that, am banished ~ 
from the land. 

ZEc. By whom ? fresh woe this word of thine unfolds. 

Mep. Creon drives me forth in exile from Corinth. 

Z&c. Doth Jason allow it? This too I blame him for. 

Mep. Not in words, but he will not stand out against it. 
O, I implore thee by this beard and by thy knees, in — 
suppliant posture, pity, O pity my sorrows; do not see me > 
cast forth forlorn, but receive me in thy country, toa seat 
within thy halls. So may thy wish by heaven’s grace be 
crowned with a full harvest of offspring, and may thy life 
close in happiness! Thou knowest not the rare good luck ~ 
thou findest here, for I will make thy childlessness to cease __ 
and cause thee to beget fair issue ; so potent are the spells _ 
I know. 

“Ec. Lady, on many grounds I am most fain to grant 
thee this thy boon, first for the gods’ sake, next for the © 
children whom thou dost promise I shall beget; for in 
respect of this I am completely lost.1. ’Tis thus with me; 
if e’er thou reach my land, I will attempt to champion thee 
as Iam bound to do. Only one warning I do give thee 
first, lady ; I will not from this land bear thee away, yet if 
of thyself thou reach my halls, there shalt thou bide in 
safety and I will never yield thee up to any man. But from 


1 The Schol. gives two Bod tae of ¢oovdoc. (1) ‘I am ruined 


as far as begetting children goes.” (2) ‘*I am entirely devoted to doing — 
” 


so.” Neither is satisfactory owing to want of parallel passages. 
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this land escape without my aid, for I have no wish to incur 
the blame of my allies as well." 

Mep. It shall be even so; but wouldst thou pledge thy 
word to this, I should in all be well content with thee. 

Ec. Surely thou dost trust me? or is there aught that 
troubles thee? 

Mep. Thee I trust; but Pelias’ house and Creon are my 
foes. Wherefore, if thou art bound by an oath, thou wilt not 
give® me up to them when they come to drag me from the 
land, but, having entered into a compact and sworn® by 
heaven as well, thou wilt become my friend and disregard 
their overtures. Weak is any aid of mine, whilst they have 
wealth and a princely house. 

Z&c. Lady, thy words show much foresight, so if this is 
thy will, I do not refuse. For I shall feel secure and safe if 
I have some pretext to offer to thy foes, and thy case too the 
firmer stands. Now name thy gods. 

Mep. Swear by the plain of Earth, by Helios my father’s 
sire, and, in one comprehensive oath, by all the race of 
gods. 

ZEc. What shall I swear to do, from what refrain? tell me 

that. 

Mep. Swear that thou wilt never of thyself expel me from 
thy land, nor, whilst life is thine, permit any other, one of 
my foes maybe, to hale me thence if so he will. 


1 7.e., as well as Jason. 

2 To avoid the very doubtful form pePeic= pefeing some read peGet’ av. 

3 Reading évwporoc. Hermann changes kai into pj. A simpler 
change, supported by a Schol., and one MS., would be to read dvwporog 
=-‘‘ whereas if thou only make a verbal compact, without oath, thou 
mightest be persuaded,” etc. The whole passage is, as it stands, pro- 
bably corrupt ; numerous emendations have been proposed. If the 
above emendation be adopted, it will be necessary to alter oun ay miPovo 
for which Munro proposed d«viv iGo = ‘Cand fearing their demands 
of surrender thou mightest yield.” Wecklein, ray’ av rifor oe (adopted 
by Nauck), is tempting. 
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“Ec. By earth I swear, by the sun-god’s holy beam and 
by all the host of heaven that I will stand fast to the terms 
I hear thee make. a 

Mep. ’Tis enough. If thou shouldst break this oath, 
what curse dost thou invoke upon thyself? 

“ic. Whate’er betides the impious. 

Mep. Go in peace ; all is well, and I with what speed I 
may, will to thy city come, when I have wrought my purpose 
and obtained my wish. “a 

Cuo. May Maia’s princely son go with thee on thy way 
to bring thee to thy home, and mayest thou attain that on 
which thy soul is set so firmly, for to my mind thou seemest 
a generous man, O Aigeus. 

MED. O Zeus, and Justice, child of Zeus, and sun-god’s 
light, now will I triumph o’er my foes, kind friends; on 
victory’s road have I set forth; good hope have I of 
wreaking vengeance on those I hate. For where we were in 
most distress this stranger hath appeared, to be a haven in ~ 
my counsels; to him will we make fast the cables of our 
ship when we come to the town and citadel of Pallas. But — 
now will I explain to thee my plans in full; do not expect 
to hear a pleasant tale. A-servant of mine will I to Jason 
send and crave an interview; then when he comes I will 
address him with soft words, say, “this pleases me,” and, “that 
is well,” [even the marriage with the princess, which my _ 
treacherous lord is celebrating, and add “it suits us both, 
twas well thought out ”];* then will I entreat that here my 
children may abide, not that I mean to leave them in a 
hostile land for foes to flout, but that I may slay the king’s 
daughter by guile. For I will send them with gifts in their 
hands, carrying them unto the bride to save them from 
banishment, a robe of finest woof and a chaplet of gold. 
And if these ornaments she take and put them on, miser- 
ably shail she die, and likewise everyone who touches her : 

? Porson condemns these two lines. 
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with such fell poisons will I smear my gifts. And here I 
quit this theme; but I shudder at the deed I must do next; 
for I will slay the children I have borne; there is none shall 
take them from my toils; and when I have utterly con- 
founded Jason’s house I will leave the land, escaping 
punishment for my dear children’s murder, after my most 
unholy deed. For I cannot endure the taunts of enemies, 
kind friends ; enough ! what gain is life to me? I have no 
country, home, or refuge left. O, I did wrong, that hour I 
left my father’s home, persuaded by that Hellene’s words, 
who now shall pay the penalty, so help me God. Never 
shall he see again alive the children I bore to him, nor from 
his new bride shall he beget issue, for she must die a hideous 
death, slain by my drugs. Let no one deem me a poor weak 
woman who sits with folded hands, but of another mould, 
dangerous to foes and well-disposed to friends; for they win 
the fairest fame who live their life like me. 

CuHo. Since thou hast imparted this design to me, I bid 
thee hold thy hand, both from a wish to serve thee and 
because I would uphold the laws men make. 

Mep. It cannot but be so; thy words I pardon since thou 
art not in the same sorry plight that I am. 

Cxo. O lady, wilt thou steel thyself to slay thy children 
twain ? 

Mep. I will, for that will stab my husband to the heart. 

Cuo. It may, but thou wilt be the saddest wife alive. 

Mep. No matter; wasted is every word that comes *twixt 
now and then. (Zo the Nurse.) Ho! thou, go call me 
_ Jason hither, for thee I do employ on every mission of 
trust. No word divulge of all my purpose, as thou art to 
thy mistress loyal and likewise of my sex. 

Cuo. Sons of Erechtheus, heroes happy from of yore, 
children of the blessed gods, fed on wisdom’s glorious food 
in a holy land ne’er pillaged by its foes, ye who move with 
sprightly step through a climate ever bright and clear, 
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where, as legend tells, the Muses nine, Pieria’s holy maids, 
were brought to birth by Harmonia with the golden hair ; 
and poets sing how Cypris drawing water from the streams of 
fair-flowing Cephissus breathes * o’er the land a gentle breeze 
of balmy winds, and ever as she crowns her tresses with a 
garland of sweet rose-buds sends forth the Loves to sit by 
wisdom’s side, to take a part in every excellence. How 
then shall the city of sacred streams, the land that welcomes 
those it loves, receive thee, the murderess of thy children, ~ 
thee whose presence with others is a pollution? ‘Think on 
the murder of thy children, consider the bloody deed thou 
takest on thee. Nay, by thy knees we, one and all, implore 
thee,.slay not thy babes. Where® shall hand or heart find — 
hardihood enough in wreaking such. a fearsome deed upon 
thy sons? How wilt thou look upon thy babes, and still 
without a tear retain thy bloody purpose? Thou canst not, 
when they fall at thy feet for mercy, steel thy heart and dip 
in their blood thy hand. 

Jas. Iam come at thy bidding, for e’en though thy hate 
for me is bitter thou shalt not fail in this small boon, but I 
will hear what new request thou hast to make of me, lady. 

Mep. Jason, I crave thy pardon for the words I spoke, 
and well thou mayest brook my burst of passion, for ere 
now we twain have shared much love. For I have reasoned 
with my soul and railed upon me thus, “ Ah! poor heart! 
why am I thus distraught, why so angered ’gainst all good 
advice, why have I come to hate the rulers of the land, my 
husband too, who does the best for me he can, in wedding 
with a princess and rearing for my children noble brothers? 


Reading ywpac with Reiske. The passage is corrupt, and possibly 
some word is lost. 

? Of the numerous emendations of this corrupt passage, . Nauck’s 
réxvov for réxvoug is the simplest, if it goes far enough. Verrall suggests 
that a word has fallen out after the second # and conjectures pévoc of 
téxvav. This is not less satisfactory than most of the emendations. 
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Shall I not cease to fret? What possesses me, when heaven 
its best doth offer? Have I not my children to consider? 
do I forget that we are fugitives, in need of friends?” When 
I had thought all this I saw how foolish I had been, how 
senselessly enraged. So nowI do commend thee and think 
thee most wise in forming this connexion for us; but I was 
mad, I who should have shared in these designs, helped on 
thy plans, and lent my aid to bring about the match, only 
too pleased to wait upon thy bride. But what we are, we 
are, we women, evil I will not say ; wherefore thou shouldst 
not sink to our sorry level nor with our weapons meet our 
childishness. 

I yield and do confess that I was wrong then, but now 
have I come to a better mind. Come hither, my children, 
come, leave the house, step forth, and with me greet and 
bid farewell to your father, be reconciled from all past 
bitterness unto your friends, as now your mother is+ for we 
have made a truce and anger is no more. 


Enter the Children. 


Take his right hand; ah me! my sad fate! when I reflect, 
as now, upon the hidden future. O my children, since 
there awaits you even thus a long, long life, stretch forth the 
‘hand to take a fond farewell. Ahme! how new’ to tears am 
I, how full of fear! For now that I have at last released 
me from my quarrel with your father, I let the tear-drops 
stream adown my tender cheek. 

Cro. From my eyes too bursts forth the copious tear ; 
O, may no greater ill than the present e’er befall ! 

Jas. Lady, I praise this conduct, not that I blame what 
is past ; for it is but natural to the female sex to vent their 
* spleen against a husband when he trafficks in other marriages 


1 dpridaxpuc. The Schol. explains this word as “ ready to shed tears,” 
but dort, as Mr. Evelyn Abbott points out, can scarcely bear such a 


meaning. (Cf., in Heberden’s edition of the Medea, his note.) 
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besides his own.’ But thy heart is changed to wiser schemes 
and thou art determined on the better course, late though 
it be; this is acting like a woman of sober sense. And for 
you, my sons, hath your father provided with all good heed 
a sure refuge, by God’s grace; for ye, I trow, shall with 
your brothers share hereafter the foremost rank in this 
Corinthian realm. Only grow up, for all the rest your sire 
and whoso of the gods is kind to us is bringing to pass. 
May I see you reach man’s full estate, high o’er the heads ~ 
of those I hate! But thou, lady, why with fresh tears dost 
thou thine eyelids wet, turning away thy wan cheek, with no 
welcome for these my happy tidings ? 

Mep. ’Tis naught; upon these children my thoughts were 
turned. 

Jas. Then take heart ; for I will see that it is well with 
them. 

Mep. I will do so; nor will I doubt thy word; woman is 
a weak creature, ever given to tears. 

Jas. Why prithee, unhappy one, dost moan o’er these 
children ? 

Mep. I gave them birth ; and when thou didst pray long 
life for them, pity entered into my soul to think that these 
things must be. But the reason of thy coming hither to 
speak with me is partly told, the rest will I now mention. 
Since it is the pleasure of the rulers of the land to banish 
me, and well I know ’twere best for me to stand not in the 
way of thee or of the rulers by dwelling here, enemy as I 
am thought unto their house, forth from this Jand in exile am 
I going, but these children,—that they may know thy 
fostering hand, beg Creon to remit their banishment. 

Jas. I doubt whether I can persuade him, yet must I 
attempt it. 

* Z.e,, @doiovc. This word is not elsewhere used in tragedy, and has 


therefore been suspected. Heimsoethius conjectures TApEUToADYTE 
devrépouc, Dindorf depaccy. 
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Mep. At least do thou bid thy wife ask her sire this boon, 
to remit the exile of the children from this land. 

Jas. Yea, that will I; and her methinks I shall persuade, 
since she is a woman like the rest. 

Mep. I too will aid thee in this task, for by the children’s 
hand I will send to her gifts that far surpass in beauty, I 
well know, aught that now is seen ’mongst men, a robe of 
finest tissue and a chaplet of chased gold. But one of my 
attendants must haste and bring the ornaments hither. 
Happy shall she be not once alone but ten thousandfold, 
for in thee she wins the noblest soul to share her love, and 
gets these gifts as well which on a day my father’s sire, the 
Sun-god, bestowed on his descendants. My children, take 
in your hands these wedding gifts, and bear them as an 
offering to the royal maid, the happy bride; for verily the 
gifts she shall receive are not to be scorned. 

Jas. But why so rashly rob thyself of these gifts? Dost 
think a royal palace wants for robes or gold? Keep them, 
nor give them to another. For well I know that if my lady 
hold me in esteem, she will set my price above all wealth. 

Mep. Say not so; ‘tis said that gifts tempt even gods; and 
o’er men’s minds gold holds more potent sway than count- 
less words. Fortune smiles upon thy bride, and heaven 
now doth swell her triumph; youth is hers and princely 
power; yet to save my children from exile I would barter 
life, not dross alone. Children, when ye are come to the 
rich palace, pray your father’s new bride, my mistress, with 
suppliant voice to save you from exile, offering her these 
ornaments the while ; for it is most needful that she receive 
the gifts in her own hand. Now go and linger not ; may ye 
succeed and to your mother bring back the glad tidings she 
fain would hear ! 

Cuo. Gone, gone is every hope I had that the children 
yet might live; forth to their doom they now proceed. The 
hapless bride will take, ay, take the golden crown that is to 
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be her ruin; with her own hand will she lift and place upon 
her golden locks the garniture of death. Its grace and 
sheen divine will tempt her to put on the robe and crown of 
gold, and in that act will she deck herself to be a bride 
amid the dead. Such is the snare whereinto she will fall, 
such is the deadly doom that waits the hapless maid, nor 
shall she from the curse escape. And thou, poor wretch, 
who to thy sorrow art wedding a king’s daughter, little 
thinkest of the doom thou art bringing on thy children’s life, 
or of the cruel death that waits thy bride. 

Woe is thee! how art thou fallen from thy high estate ! 

Next do I bewail thy sorrows, O mother hapless in thy 
children, thou who wilt slay thy babes because thou hast a 
rival, the babes thy husband hath deserted impiously to join 
him to another bride. = 

Att. Thy children, lady, are from exile freed, and gladly 
did the royal bride accept thy gifts in her own hands, and 
so thy children made their peace with her. 

Mep. Ah! 

Att. Why art so disquieted in thy prosperous hour? 
Why turnest thou thy cheek away, and hast no welcome for 
my glad news ? 

Mep. Ah me! 

Att. These groans but ill accord with the news I bring. 

Mep. Ah me! once more I say. 

Att. Have I unwittingly announced some evil tidings? 
Have I erred in thinking my news was good ? 

Mep. Thy news is as it is; I blame thee not. 

Att. Then why this downcast eye, these floods of tears ? 

Mep. Old friend, needs must I weep ; for the gods and ~ 
I with fell intent devised these schemes. 

Art. Be of good cheer; thou too of a surety shalt by thy 
sons yet be brought home again. 

Mep. Ere that shall I bring others to their home, ah! 
woe is me! 
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Art. Thou art not the only mother from thy children 
reft. Bear patiently thy troubles as a mortal must. 

Mep. I will obey; go thou within the house and make 
the day’s provision for the children. O my babes, my 
babes, ye have still a city and a home, where far from me 
and my sad lot you will live your lives, reft of your mother 
for ever; while I must to another land, in banishment, or 
ever I have had my joy of you, or lived to see you happy, 
or ever I have graced your marriage couch, your bride, your 
bridal bower, or lifted high the wedding torch. Ah me! a 
victim of my own self-will. So it was all in vain I reared 
you, O my sons; in vain did suffer, racked with anguish, 
enduring the cruel pangs of childbirth. ’Fore Heaven I once 
had hope, poor me! high hope of ye that you would nurse 
me in my age and deck my corpse with loving hands, a 
boon we mortals covet; but now is my sweet fancy dead and 
gone; for I must lose you both and in bitterness and sorrow 
drag through life. And ye shall never with fond eyes see 
your mother more, for o’er your life there comes a change. 
Ah me! ah me! why do ye look at me so, my children ? 
why smile that last sweet smile? Ah me! what am I to do? 
My heart gives way when I behold my children’s laughing 
eyes. O, I cannot ; farewell to all my former schemes; I 
will take the children from the land, the babes I bore. 
Why should I wound their sire by wounding them, and 
get me a twofold measure of sorrow? No, no, I will not do 
it. Farewell my scheming! And yet what am I coming 
to? Can I consent to let those foes of mine escape from 
punishment, and incur’ their mockery? I must face this 
deed. Out upon my craven heart! to think that I should 
even have let the soft! words escape my soul. Into the 
house, children ! and whoso feels he must not be present at 
my sacrifice, must see to it himself; I will not spoil my 

1 Reading wpdecOae for which Badham proposes mpdceoPat, ‘* indulge 
my mind in gentle thoughts.”? 
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handiwork. Ah! ah! do not, my heart, O do not do this 
deed! Let the children go, unhappy one, spare the babes! 
For if they live, they will cheer thee in our exile there. — 
Nay, by the fiends of hell’s abyss, never, never will I hand 
my children over to their foes to mock and flout. Die they 
must in any case, and since ’tis so, why I, the mother who 
bore them, will give the fatal blow. In any case their doom 
is fixed and there is no escape. Already the crown is.on 
her head, the robe is round her, and she is dying, the royal 
bride; that do I know full well. But now since I havea 
piteous path to tread, and yet more piteous still the path I 
send my children on, fain would I say farewell to them. O 
my babes, my babes, let your mother kiss your hands. Ah! 
hands I love so well, O lips most dear to me! O noble form 
and features of my children, I wish ye joy, but in that other 
land, for here your father robs you-of your home. O the 
sweet embrace, the soft young cheek, the fragrant breath ! 
my children !_ Go, leave me; I cannot bear to longer look 
upon ye ; my sorrow wins the day. At last I understand 
the awful deed I am to do; but passion, that cause of direst 
woes to mortal man, hath triumphed o’er my sober thoughts. 
Cuno. Oft ere now have I pursued subtler themes and 
have faced graver issues than woman’s sex should seek to 
probe ; but then e’en we aspire to culture, which dwells with 
us to teach us wisdom ; I say not all; for small is the class 
amongst women—(one maybe shalt thou find ’mid many)— 
that is not incapable of culture. And amongst mortals I do 
assert that they who are wholly without experience and have 
never had children far surpass in happiness those who are 
parents. The childless, because they have never proved 
whether children grow up to be a blessing or curse to men 
are removed from all share in many troubles; whilst those 
who have a sweet race of children growing up in their 
houses do wear away, as I perceive, their whole life through ; 
* At Athens, 
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first with the thought how they may train them up in virtue, 
next how they shall leave their sons the means to live; and 
after all this ’tis far from clear whether on good or bad 
children they bestow their toil. But one last crowning woe 
for every mortal man I now will name ; suppose that they 
_ have found sufficient means to live, and seen their children 
grow to man’s estate and walk in virtue’s path, still if fortune 
so befall,* comes Death and bears the children’s bodies off 
to Hades. Can it be any profit to the gods to heap upon 
us mortal men beside our other woes this further grief for 
children lost, a grief surpassing all ? 

Mep. Kind friends, long have I waited expectantly to 
know how things would at the palace chance. And lo! I 
see one of Jason’s servants coming hither, whose hurried 
gasps for breath proclaim him the bearer of some fresh 
_ tidings. 

Mes. Fly, fly, Medea! who hast wrought an awful deed, 
_ transgressing every law; nor leave behind or sea-borne bark 
or car that scours the plain. 

MeEp. Why, what hath chanced that calls for such a 
flight of mine ? 

Mes. The princess is dead, a moment gone, and Creon 
too, her sire, slain by those drugs of thine. 

_ Men. Tidings most fair are thine! Henceforth shalt 
_thou be ranked amongst my friends and benefactors. 

Mes. Ha! What? Art sane? Art not distraught, 
lady, who hearest with joy the outrage to our royal house 
_ done, and art not at the horrid tale afraid ? 

MeEp. Somewhat have I, too, to say in answer to thy 
words. Be not so hasty, friend, but tell the manner of 
their death, for thou wouldst give me double joy, if so they 
perished miserably. 

Mes. When the children twain whom thou didst bear 


1 Reading xvonce: (Ald. et Schol.), The MSS. vary between Kupnoac, 
| Gal, CE. 
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came with their father and entered the palace of the bride, 
right glad were we thralls who had shared thy griefs, for 


instantly from ear to ear a rumour spread that thou and thy E a 


lord had made up your former quarrel. One kissed thy 
children’s hands, another their golden hair, while I for very 
joy went with them in person to the women’s chambers. 
Our mistress, whom now we do revere in thy room, cast a 
longing glance at Jason, ere she saw thy children twain ; 
but then she veiled her eyes and turned her blanching » 
cheek away, disgusted at their coming; but thy husband 
tried to check his young bride’s angry humour with these 
words: ‘O, be not angered ’gainst thy friends; cease from 
wrath and turn once more thy face this way, counting as 
friends whomso thy husband counts, and accept these gifts, 
and for my sake crave thy sire to remit these children’s 
- exile.” Soon as shé saw the ornaments, no longer she held 
out, but yielded to her lord in all; and ere the father and 
his sons were far from the palace gone, she took the 
broidered robe and put it on, and set the golden crown 
about her tresses, arranging her hair at her bright mirror, 
with many a happy smile at her breathless counterfeit. 
Then rising from her seat she passed across the chamber, 
tripping lightly on her fair white foot, exulting in the gift, 
with many a glance at her uplifted ankle." When lo! a scene 
of awful horror did ensue. In a moment she turned pale, 
reeled backwards, trembling in every limb, and sinks upon 
a seat scarce soon enough to save herself from falling to 
the ground. An aged dame, one of her company, thinking 
belike it was a fit from Pan? or some god sent, raised a cry 
of prayer, till from her mouth she saw the foam-flakes issue, 
her eyeballs rolling in their sockets, and all the blood her 


1 siyovr’ é¢ dp0dy cxoToupévn, (I) she stretches out her foot to see how 
the robe falls over it (Paley), (2) she stands on tiptoe and looks back 
to see how the dress hangs behind =erecto pede (Pflugk). 

2 Any sudden seizure was ascribed to Pan’s agency. 
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face desert ; then did she raise a loud scream far different 
from her former cry. Forthwith one handmaid rushed to 
her father’s house, another to her new bridegroom to tell 
his bride’s sad fate, and the whole house echoed with their 
running to and fro. By this time would a quick walker 
have made the turn in a course of six plethra* and reached 
the goal, when she with one awful shriek awoke, poor 
sufferer, from her speechless trance and oped her closed 
eyes, for against her a twofold anguish was warring. The 
chaplet of gold about her head was sending forth a won- 
drous stream of ravening flame, while the fine raiment, thy 
children’s gift, was preying on the hapless maiden’s fair 
white flesh; and she starts from her seat in a blaze and 
seeks to fly, shaking her hair and head this way and that, 
to cast the crown therefrom; but the gold held firm to its 
fastenings, and the flame, as she shook her locks, blazed 
forth the more with double fury. Then to the earth she 
sinks, by the cruel blow o’ercome, past all recognition now 
save to a father’s eye; for her eyes had lost their tranquil 
gaze, her face no more its natural look preserved, and from 
__ the crown of her head blood and fire in mingled stream ran 

down; and from her bones the flesh kept peeling off 
beneath the gnawing of those secret drugs, e’en as when 
the pine-tree weeps its tears of pitch, a fearsome sight to see. 
_ And all were afraid to touch the corpse, for we were warned 
_ by what had chanced. Anon came her hapless father unto 
the house, all unwitting of her doom, and stumbles o’er the 
dead, and loud he cried, and folding his arms about her 
kissed her, with words like these the while, ‘““O my poor, 


1 The reading is doubtful, still more the meaning. The conjecture 
avedbey is adopted here, with Musgrave’s dy ijrrero for avOnrrero. 
dveOdv Kddov ‘extréOpov Spdpov. This would mean, her swoon lasted 
as long as a man would take to go and return the distance of six plethra. 
The e@dov then must be the ‘limb, lap’ of the course up to the turning 


post. 
F 
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poor child, which of the gods hath destroyed thee thus | 
foully ? Who is robbing me of thee, old as I am and ripe © 


for death? O my child, alas! would I could die with 
thee!” He ceased his sad lament, and would have raised 
his aged frame, but found himself held fast by the fine- 
spun robe as ivy that clings to the branches of the bay, and 
then ensued a fearful struggle. He strove to rise, but she 
still held him back; and if ever he pulled with all his 
might, from off his bones his aged flesh he tore. At last 
he gave it up, and breathed forth his soul in awful suffering ; 
for he could no longer master the pain. So there they lie, 
daughter and aged sire, dead side by side, a grievous sight 
that calls for tears. And as for thee, I leave thee out of my 
consideration, for thyself must discover a means to escape 
punishment. Not now for the first time I think this human 
life a shadow ; yea, and without shrinking I will say that 
they amongst men who pretend to wisdom and expend 
deep thought on words do incur a serious charge of folly ; 
for amongst mortals no man is happy; wealth may pour 
in and make one luckier than another, but none can 
happy be. 

Cuo, This day the deity, it seems, will mass on Jason, as 
he well deserves, a heavy load of evils, Woe is thee, 
daughter of Creon! We pity thy sad fate, gone as thou 
art to Hades’ halls as the price of thy marriage with Jason. 

MeEp. My friends, I am resolved upon the deed; at once 
will I slay my children and then leave this land, without 
delaying long enough to hand them over to some more 
savage hand to butcher. Needs must they die in any case; 
and since they must, I will slay them—I, the mother that 
bare them. O heart of mine, steel thyself! Why do I 
hesitate to do the awful deed that must be done? Come, 
take the sword, thou wretched hand of mine! Take it, 
and advance to the post whence starts thy life of sorrow ! 
Away with cowardice! Give not one thought to thy babes, 


“~ 


| 


~~ 
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how dear they are or how thou art their mother This one 
brief day forget thy children dear, and after that lament ; 
for though thou wilt slay them yet they were thy darlings 
still, and’ I am a lady of sorrows. 

Cuo. O earth, O sun whose beam illumines all, look, 
look upon this lost woman, ere she stretch forth her mur- 
derous hand upon her sons for blood ; for lo! these are 
scions of thy own golden seed, and the blood of gods is in 


_ danger of being shed by man. O light, from Zeus proceed- 
__ ing, stay her, hold her hand, forth from the house chase this 


fell bloody fiend by demons led. Vainly wasted were the 
throes thy children cost thee; vainly hast thou bom, it 


seems, sweet babes, O thou who hast left behind thee that 


passage through the blue Symplegades, that strangers justly 
hate. Ah! hapless one, why doth fierce anger thy soul 
assail? Why? in its place is fell murder growing up? For 


grievous unto mortal men are pollutions that come of 


_ kindred blood poured on the earth, woes to suit each crime 


hurled from heaven on the murderer’s house. 


tst Son (within). Ah, me; what can I do? Whither fly 


to escape my mother’s blows ? 


and Son (within). I know not, sweet brother mine; we 


are undone. 


Cuo. Didst hear, didst hear the children’s cry? O lady, 
born to sorrow, victim of an evil fate! Shall I enter the 


| house? For the children’s sake I am resolved to ward off 


the murder. 
ist Son (within). Yea, by heaven I adjure you ; help, 


your aid is needed. 


1 The construction is intentionally irregular. Her emotion prevents 


a grammatical completion of the sentence. 
2 This use of dpe(Bera: is so unusual that the passage is open to grave 


suspicion. The three following lines are extremely confused and pro- 


_bably corrupt. Weil proposes éméyeypey for ’eri yaiay ; var. lect. for 


Eviwda is Edvowa. 
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2nd Son (within). Even nowthe toils of the sword are 
closing round us. 

Cuo. O hapless mother, surely thou hast a heart of stones 
or steel to slay the offspring of thy womb by such a mur- 
derous doom. Of all the wives of yore I know but one who 
laid her hand upon her children dear, even Ino,’ whom the — 
gods did madden in the day that the wife of Zeus drove 
her wandering from her home. But she, poor sufferer, 
flung herself into the sea because of the foul murder of her 
children, leaping o’er the wave-beat cliff, and in her death 
was she united to her children twain. Can there be any 
deed of horror left to follow this? Woe for the wooing of — 
women fraught with disaster! What sorrows hast thows 
caused for men ere now! 

Jas. Ladies, stationed near this house, pray tell me is 
the author of these hideous deeds, Medea, still within, 
or hath she fled from hence? For she must hide 
beneath the earth or soar on wings towards heaven’s vault, 
if she would avoid the vengeance of the royal house. 


Is she so sure she will escape herself unpunished from — 


this house, when she hath slain the rulers of the land? 
But enough of this! I am forgetting her children. 


As for her, those whom she hath wronged will do 
the like by her; but I am come to save the children’s * 


aa rm e Ta ae catil 


Pea ee et 


life, lest the victim’s kin visit their wrath on me, in ven- — 


geance for the murder foul, wrought by my children’s — 


mother. 


Cuo. Unhappy man, thou knowest not the full extent of 


thy misery, else had thou never said those words. 
Jas. How now? Can she want to kill me too? 


Cuo. Thy sons are dead; slain by their own noice 
hand. 


’ This is Euripides’ version of the legend, not the usual one; which 
makes Athamas the father go mad and kill one son, while Tita leaps | 
into the sea with the other. 
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Jas. O God! what sayest thou? Woman, thou hast 


‘sealed my doom. 


Cuo. Thy children are no more; be sure of this 

Jas. Where slew she them; within the palace or out- 
side ? 

Cuo. Throw wide the doors and see thy children’s mur 
dered corpses. 

Jas. Haste, ye slaves, loose the bolts, undo the fastenings, 


that I may see the sight of twofold woe, my murdered sons 
and her, whose blood in vengeance I will shed. 


[MeEpeEa 7” mid air, on a chariot drawn by dragons ; 
the children’s corpses by her. 

Mep. Why shake those doors and attempt to loose their 
bolts, in quest of the dead and me their murderess? From 
such toil desist. If thou wouldst aught with me, say on, if 
so thou wilt; but never shalt thou lay hand on me, so swift 
the steeds the sun, my father’s sire, to me doth give to save 
me from the hand of my foes. 

Jas. Accursed woman! by gods, by me and all mankind 
abhorred as never woman was, who hadst the heart to stab 


_ thy babes, thou their mother, leaving me undone and child- 


less; this hast thou done and still dost gaze upon the sun 
and earth after this deed most impious. Curses on thee! 
I now perceive what then I missed in the day I brought 


thee, fraught with doom, from thy home in a barbarian 


land to dwell in Hellas, traitress to thy sire and to the land 


that nurtured thee. On me the gods have hurled the curse 


_ that dogged thy steps, for thou didst slay thy brother at his 


hearth ere thou cam’st aboard our fair ship “ Argo.” Such 


was the outset of thy life of crime; then didst thou wed 


with me, and having born me sons to glut thy passion’s lust, 
thou now hast slain them. Not one amongst the wives of 
Hellas .e’er had dared this deed; yet before them all I 
chose thee for my wife, wedding a foe to be my doom, 
no woman, but a lioness fiercer than Tyrrhene Scylla in 
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nature. But with reproaches heaped a thousandfold I can- 
not wound thee, so brazen is thy nature. Perish, vile 
sorceress, murderess of thy babes! Whilst I must mourn 
my luckless fate, for I shall ne’er enjoy my new-found 
bride, nor shall I have the children, whom I bred and 


reared, alive to say the last farewell to me; nay, I have - 


lost them. 
Mep. To this thy speech I could have made a long 


retort, but Father Zeus knows well all I have done for thee, - 


and the treatment thou hast given me. Yet thou wert 
not ordained to scorn my love and lead a life of joy in 
mockery of me, nor was thy royal bride nor Creon. who 
gave thee a second wife, to thrust me from this land and 
rue it not. Wherefore, if thou wilt, call me e’en a lioness, 
and Scylla, whose home is in the Tyrrhene land; for I in 
turn have wrung thy heart, as well I might. 

Jas. Thou, too, art grieved thyself, and sharest in my 
sorrow. 

Mep. Be well assured I am; but it relieves my pain to 
know thou canst not mock at me. 

Jas. O my children, how vile a mother ye have found ! 

Mep. My sons, your father’s feeble lust has been your 
ruin ! 

Jas. ’Twas not my hand, at any rate, that slew them. 

MED. No, but thy foul treatment of me, and thy new 
marriage. 

Jas. Didst think that marriage cause enough to murder 
them ? 

Mep. Dost think a woman counts this a trifling injury ? 

Jas. So she be self-restrained ; but in thy eyes all is evil. 
Mep. Thy sons are dead and gone. That will stab thy 
heart. 


Jas. They live, methinks,’ to bring a curse upon thy 
head. 


1 Reading dfpa: with Tyrrwhitt. 
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Men. The gods know, whoso of them began this troublous 
coil. 

Jas. Indeed, they know that hateful heart of thine. 

Mep. Thou art as hateful. I am aweary of thy bitter 
tongue. 

Jas. And I likewise of thine. But parting is easy. 

Mep. Say how; what am I to do? for I am fain as thou 
to go. 

Jas. Give up to me those dead, to bury and lament. 

Mep. No, never! I will bury them myself, bearing them 
to Hera’s sacred field, who watches o’er the Cape, that none 
of their foes may insult them by pulling down their tombs ; 
and in this land of Sisyphus I will ordain hereafter a solemn 
feast and mystic rites to atone for this impious murder. 
Myself will now to the land of Erechtheus, to dwell with 
fEgeus, Pandion’s son. But thou, as well thou mayest, 
shalt die a caitiff’s death, thy head’ crushed ’neath a shat- 
tered relic of Argo, when thou hast seen the bitter ending 
of my marriage. 

Jas. The curse of our sons’ avenging spirit and of Justice, 
that calls for blood, be on thee! 

Mep. What god or power divine hears thee, breaker of 
oaths and every law of hospitality ? 

Jas. Fie upon thee! cursed witch ! child-murderess ! 

Mep. To thy house ! go, bury thy wife. 

Jas. I go, bereft of both my sons. 

Mep. Thy grief is yet to come ; wait till old age is with 
thee too. 

Jas. O my dear, dear children ! 

Mep. Dear to their mother, not to thee. 

Jas. And yet thou didst slay them? 

Mep. Yea, to vex thy heart. 


*t Legend told how Jason was slain by a beam falling on him as he 
lay asleep under the shadow of his ship Argo. 
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Jas. One last fond kiss, ah me! I fain would on their 
lips imprint. 


Merp. Embraces now, and fond farewells for them; but 3 


then a cold repulse ! 

Jas. By heaven I do adjure thee, let me touch their 
tender skin. 

Mep. No, no! in vain this word has sped its flight. 

Jas. O Zeus, dost hear how I am driven hence ; dost 


mark the treatment I receive from this she-lion, fell mur- — 


deress of her young? Yet so far as I may and can, I raise 
for them a dirge, and do adjure' the gods to witness how thou 
hast slain my sons, and wilt not suffer me to embrace or 
bury their dead bodies. Would I had never begotten 
them to see thee slay them after all! 

Cuo. Many a fate doth Zeus dispense, high on his 
Olympian throne; oft do the gods bring things to pass 
beyond man’s expectation ; that, which we thought would 
be, is not fulfilled, while for the unlooked-for god finds out. 
a way; and such hath been the issue of this matter. 


1 «amieaZw, Blomfield’s emendation for MSS. camBodZw, 
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ARTEMIS. 


ScENE.—Before the palace of Pittheus at Troezen. 


oa 


HIPPOLY TUS: 


Apu. Wide o’er man my realm extends, and proud the 
name that I, the goddess Cypris, bear, both in heaven’s 
courts and ’mongst all those who dwell within the limits of 
the sea! and the bounds of Atlas, beholding the sun-god’s 
light; those that respect my power I advance to honour, 
but bring to ruin all who vaunt themselves at me. For even 
in the race of gods this feeling finds a home, even pleasure 
at the honour men pay them. And the truth of this I soon 
will show; for that son of Theseus, born of the Amazon, 
Hippolytus, whom holy Pittheus taught, alone of all the 
dwellers in this land of Troezen, calls nfe vilest of the 
deities. Love he scorns, and, as for marriage, will none of 
it; but Artemis, daughter of Zeus, sister of Phoebus, he 
doth honour, counting her the chief of goddesses, and ever 
through the greenwood, attendant on his virgin goddess, he 
clears the earth of wild beasts with his fleet hounds, enjoy- 
ing the comradeship of one: too high for mortal ken. °T is 
not this I grudge him, no! why should I? But for his sins 
against me, I will this very day take vengeance on Hippo- 
lytus ; for long ago I cleared the ground of many obstacles, 
so it needs but trifling toil. For as he came one day from 
the home of Pittheus to witness the solemn mystic rites and 
be initiated therein in Pandion’s land,’ Phaedra, his father’s 
noble wife, caught sight of him, and by my designs she 
found her heart was seized with wild desire. And ere she 
came to this Troezenian realm, a temple did she rear to 


1 7.¢, the Euxine. 2 ze, Attica. 
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Cypris hard by the rock of Pallas where it o’erlooks this 
country, for love of the youth in another land; and to win his 
love in days to come she called after his name the temple she 
had founded for the goddess. Now, when Theseus left the 
land of Cecrops, flying the pollution of the blood of Pallas’’ 
sons, and with his wife sailed to this shore, content to suffer 
exile for a year, then began the wretched wife to pine away 
in silence, moaning neath love’s cruel scourge, and none of 
her servants knows what ails her. But this passion of hers 
must not fail thus. No, I will discover the matter to 
Theseus, and all shall be laid bare. Then will the father slay 
his child, my bitter foe, by curses, for the lord Poseidon 
granted this boon to Theseus; three wishes of the god to 
ask, nor ever ask in vain. So Phedra is to die, an honoured 
death ’tis true, but still to die ; for I will not let her suffer- 
ing outweigh the payment of such forfeit by my foes as 
shall satisfy my honour. But lo! I see the son of 
Theseus coming hither—Hippolytus, fresh from the labours 
of the chase. I will get me hence. At his back follows a 
long train of retainers, in joyous cries of revelry uniting and 
hymns of praise to Artemis, his goddess ; for little he recks 
that Death hath oped his gates for him, and that this is his 
last look upon the light. 

Hip. Come follow, friends, singing to Artemis, daughter 
of Zeus, throned in the sky, whose votaries we are. 

Att. Lady goddess, awful queen, daughter of Zeus, all 
hail! hail! child of Latona and of Zeus, peerless mid the 
virgin choir, who hast thy dwelling in heaven’s wide man- 
sions at thy noble father’s court, in the golden house of 
Zeus. 

Hip. All hail! most beauteous Artemis, lovelier far 
than all the daughters of Olympus! For thee, O mistress 
mine, I bring this woven wreath, culled from a virgin 


™ Descendants of Pandion, king of Cecropia, slain by Theseus to 
obtain the kingdom. 
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meadow, where nor shepherd dares to herd his flock nor 
ever scythe hath mown, but o’er the mead unshorn the bee 
doth wing its way in spring; and with the dew from rivers 
drawn purity that garden tends. Such as know no cunning 
lore, yet in whose nature self-control, made perfect, hath a 
home, these may pluck the flowers, but not the wicked 
world. Accept, I pray, dear mistress, mine this chaplet 
from my holy hand to crown thy locks of gold; for I, and 
none other of mortals, have this high guerdon, to be with 
thee, with thee converse, hearing thy voice, though not thy 
face beholding. So be it mine to end my life as I began. 

Att. My prince ! we needs must call upon the gods, our 
lords, so wilt thou listen to a friendly word from me? 

Hie. Why, that will I! else were I proved a fool. 

Att. Dost know, then, the way of the world? 

Hip. Not I; but wherefore such a question ? 

Arr. It hates reserve which careth not for all men’s love. 

Hip. And rightly too; reserve in man is ever galling. 

Arr. But there’s a charm in courteous affability ? 

Hip. The greatest surely ; aye, and profit, too, at trifling 
cost. 

Att. Dost think the same law holds in heaven as well ? 

Hip. I trow it doth, since all our laws we men from 
heaven draw. 

Att. Why, then, dost thou neglect to greet an august 
goddess ? ! 

Hie. Whom speak’st thou of? Keep watch upon thy 
tongue lest it some mischief cause. 

Arr. Cypris I mean, whose image is stationed o’er thy gate. 

Hip. I greet her from afar, preserving still my chastity. 

Att. Yet is she an august goddess, far renowned on 
earth. 

! Mahaffy rearranges these next nine lines and certainly obtains a 


clearer meaning. His note repays study, if not wholly conyincing. 
I translate from Paley’s text as it stands. 
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Hip. ’Mongst gods as well as men we have our several 
preferences. 

Att. I wish thee luck, and wisdom too, so far as thou 
dost need it. 

Hip. No god, whose worship craves the night, hath 
charms for me. 

Att. My son, we should avail us of the gifts that gods 
confer, 

Hip. Go in, my faithful followers, and make ready food 
within the house ; a well-filled board hath charms after the 
chase is o’er. Rub down my steeds ye must, that when I 
have had my fill I may yoke them to the chariot and give 
them proper exercise. As for thy Queen of Love, a long 
farewell to her. [ #xit HIPPOLYTUS. 

Att. Meantime I with sober mind, for I must not copy 
my young master, do offer up my prayer to thy image, lady 
Cypris, in such words as it becomes a slave to use. But 
thou should’st pardon all, who, in youth’s impetuous heat, 
speak idle words of thee; make as though thou hearest not, 
for gods must needs be wiser than the sons of men. 

Cuo, A rock there is, where, as they say, the ocean dew 
distils, and from its beetling brow it pours a copious stream 
for pitchers to be dipped therein ; ’twas here I had a friend 
washing robes of purple in the trickling stream, and she 
was spreading them out on the face of a warm sunny rock ; 
from her I had the tidings, first of all, that my mistress was 
wasting on the bed of sickness, pent within her house, a 
thin veil o’ershadowing her head of golden hair. And this 
is the third day I hear that she hath closed her lovely lips 
and denied her chaste body all sustenance, eager to hide 
her suffering and reach death’s cheerless bourn. Maiden, 
thou must be possessed, by Pan made frantic or by Hecate, 
or by the Corybantes dread, and Cybele the mountain 
mother. Or maybe thou hast sinned against Dictynna, 
huntress-queen, and art wasting for thy guilt in sacrifice 
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unoffered. For she doth range o’er lakes’ expanse and 
past the bounds of earth upon the ocean’s tossing billows. 
Or doth some rival in thy house beguile thy lord, the cap- 
tain of Erechtheus’ sons, that hero nobly born, to secret 
amours hid from thee? Or hath some mariner sailing 
hither from Crete reached this port that sailors love, with 
evil tidings for our queen, and she with sorrow for her 
grievous fate is to her bed confined? Yea, and oft o’er 
woman’s wayward nature settles a feeling of miserable per- 
plexity, arising from labour-pains or passionate desire. I, 
too, have felt at times this sharp thrill shoot through me, 
but I would cry to Artemis, queen of archery, who comes 
from heaven to aid us in our travail, and thanks to heaven’s 
grace she ever comes at my call with welcome help. Look! 
where the aged nurse is bringing her forth from the house 
before the door, while on her brow the cloud of gloom is 
deepening. My soul longs to learn what is her grief, the 
canker that is wasting our queen’s fading charms. 

Nur. O, the ills of mortal men! the cruel diseases they 
endure! What can I do for thee? from what refrain ? 
Here is the bright sun-light, here the azure sky; lo! we 
have brought thee on thy bed of sickness without the 
palace ; for all thy talk was of coming hither, but soon back 
to thy chamber wilt thou hurry. Disappointment follows 
fast with thee, thou hast no joy in aught for long; the 
present has no power to please ; on something absent next 
thy heart is set. Better be sick than tend the sick; the 
first is but a single ill, the last unites mental grief with 
manual toil. Man’s whole life is full of anguish ; no respite 
from his woes he finds; but if there is aught to love beyond 
this life, night’s dark pall doth wrap it round. And so we 
show our mad love of this life because its light is shed on 
earth, and because we know no other, and have naught 
revealed to us of all our earth may hide; and trusting to 
fables we drift at random. 
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Pum. Lift my body, raise my head! My limbs are all 3 
unstrung, kind friends. O handmaids, lift my arms, my — 


shapely arms. The tire on my head is too heavy for me to 
wear; away with it, and let my tresses o’er my shoulders 
fall. 


~~ 


Nur. Be of good heart, dear child ; toss not so wildly — 


to and fro. Lie still, be brave, so wilt thou find thy sickness 
easier to bear ; suffering for mortals is nature’s iron law. 


Pua. Ah! would I could draw a draught of water pure > 


from some dew-fed spring, and lay me down to rest in the 
grassy meadow “neath the poplar’s shade! 
Nur. My child, what wild speech is this? O say not 
such things in public, wild whirling words of frenzy bred! 
Pu. Away to the mountain take me! to the wood, to 
the pine-trees I will go, where hounds pursue the prey, hard 
on the scent of dappled fawns. Ye gods! what joy to hark 


them on, to grasp the barbed dart, to poise Thessalian hunt- . 


ing-spears close to my golden hair, then let them fly. 

Nur. Why, why, my child, these anxious cares? What 
hast thou to do with the chase? Why so eager for the 
flowing spring, when hard by these towers stands a hill well 
watered, whence thou may’st freely draw ? 


Pua. O Artemis, who watchest o’er sea-beat Limna! and . 
the race-course thundering to the horse’s hoofs, would I ° 


were upon thy plains curbing Venetian steeds ! 


Nur. Why betray thy frenzy in these wild whirling words ? 


Now thou wert for hasting hence to the hills away to hunt 
wild beasts, and now thy yearning is to drive the steed over 
the waveless sands. This needs a cunning seer to say what 


god it is that reins thee from the course, distracting thy 
senses, child. 


Pua. Ah me! alas! what have I done? Whither have - 
I strayed, my senses leaving? Mad, mad! stricken by some — 


demon’s curse! Woe is me! Cover my head again, nurse. 


1 A sea-coast town of Troezen. 
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"Shame fills me for the words I have spoken. Hide me 
then; from my eyes the tear-drops stream, and for very 
shame I turn them away. ’Tis painful coming to one’s 


senses again, and madness, evil though it be, has this 


_ advantage, that one has no knowledge of reason’s over- 


throw. 
Nur. There then I cover thee ; but when will death hide 


_ my body in the grave? Many a lesson length of days is 
_ teaching me. Yea, mortal men should pledge themselves 


to moderate friendships only, not to such as reach the very 


_ heart’s core ; affection’s ties should be light upon them to 


let them slip or draw them tight. For one poor heart to 
grieve for twain, as I do for my mistress, is a burden sore 
to bear. Men say that too engrossing pursuits in life more 
oft cause disappointment than pleasure, and too oft are 
foes to health. Wherefore I do not praise excess so much 
as moderation, and with me wise men will agree. 

Cuo. O aged dame, faithful nurse of Phzedra, our queen, 
we see her sorry plight ; but what it is that ails her we can- 
not discern, so fain would learn of thee and hear thy 
opinion. 

Nur. I question her, but am no wiser, for she will not 
answer. 

Cuo. Nor tell what source these sorrows have ? 

Nur. The same answer thou must take, for she is dumb 
on every point. 

Cuo. How weak and wasted is her body! 

Nur. What marvel? ’tis three days now since she has 


- tasted food. 


Cuo. Is this infatuation, or an attempt to die? 
Nour. ’Tis death she courts ; such fasting aims at ending 
life. 
Cuo. A strange story! is her husband satisfied ? 
- Nur. She hides from him her sorrow, and vows she is 
not ill. 
G 
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Cuo. Can he not guess it from her face? 

Nur. He is not now in his own country. 

Cuo. But dost not thou insist in thy endeavour to find 
out her complaint, her crazy mind P 

Nur. I have tried every plan, and all in vain; yet not 
even now will I relax my zeal, that thou too, if thou stayest, 
mayst witness my devotion to my unhappy mistress. Come, 


come, my darling child, let us forget, the twain of us, our © 


former words; be thou more mild, smoothing that sullen 


brow and changing the current of thy thought, and I, if in 
aught before I failed in humouring thee, will let that 


be and find some better course. If thou art sick with ills 
thou canst not name, there be women here to help to set 
thee right ; but if thy trouble can to men’s ears be divulged, 
speak, that physicians may pronounce on it. Come, then, 


why so dumb? Thou shouldst not so remain, my child, — 


but scold me if I speak amiss, or, if I give good counsel, 
yield assent. One word, one look this way! Ah me! 
Friends, we waste our toil to no purpose ; we are as far away 
as ever ; she would not relent to my arguments then, nor 
is she yielding now. Well, grow more stubborn than the 
sea, yet be assured of this, that if thou diest thou art a 
traitress to thy children, for they will ne’er inherit their 
father’s halls, nay, by that knightly queen the Amazon! 
who bore a son to lord it over thine, a bastard born 
but not a bastard bred, whom well thou knowest, e’en 
Hippolytus. 

Pu#. Oh! oh! 

Nur. Ha! doth that touch the quick ? 

Pu#&. Thou hast undone me, nurse; I do adjure by the 
gods, mention that man no more. 

Nur. There now! thou art thyself again, but e’en yet 
refusest to aid thy children and preserve thy life. 


' Hippolytus was the son of Theseus by a former union with the 
queen of the Amazons. 
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Pu#. My babes I love, but there is another storm that 
buffets me. 

Nur. Daughter, are thy hands from bloodshed pure ? 

Pu#. My hands are pure, but on my soul there rests a 
stain. 

Nur. The issue of some enemy’s secret witchery? 

Pu. A friend is my destroyer, one unwilling as myself. 

Nur. Hath Theseus wronged thee in any wise? 

Pu#. Never may I prove untrue to him !? 

Nour. Then what strange mystery is there that drives 
thee on to die? 

Pu. O, let my sin and me alone! ’tis not ’gainst thee I 
sin.. 
Nur. Never willingly! and, if I fail, ’twill rest at thy 
door. 

Pu#. How now? thou usest force in clinging to my hand. 

Nur. Yea, and I will never loose my hold upon thy 
knees. 

Pua. Alas for thee! my sorrows, shouldst thou learn 
them, would recoil on thee. 

Nur. What keener grief for me than failing to win thee? 

Pua#. ’Twill be death to thee; though to me that brings 
renown.! 

Nur. And dost thou then conceal this boon despite my 
prayers ? 

Pu#. I do, for ’tis out of shame I am planning an 
honourable escape. 

Nur. Tell it, and thine honour shall the brighter shine. 

Pu. Away, I do conjure thee ; ioose my hand. 

Nor. I will not, for the boon thou shouldst have granted 


me is denied. 


1 je. as he never has proved so to me, 

2 dei (1) 2nd sing. Fut. Mid. ‘thou wilt die’ as a consequence of 
sharing my secret (Paley). (2) 3rd sing. Fut. Active ‘it will kill me’ 
to keep silence, though that better ensures my honour. 
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Pua. I will grant it out of reverence for thy holy sup- 


pliant touch. 

Nur. Henceforth I hold my peace; ’tis thine to speak 
from now. 

Pua. Ah! hapless mother,’ what a love was thine ! 

Nour. Her love for the bull? daughter, or what meanest 
thou ? 

Pu. And woe to thee! my sister,” bride of Dionysus. 

Nur. What ails thee, child? speaking ill of kith and kin. 

Pua. Myself the third to suffer! how am I undone! 

Nur. Thou strik’st me dumb! Where will this history 
end ? 

Pu. That “love” has been our curse from time long 
past. 

Nour. I know no more of what I fain would learn. 


Pu. Ah! would thou couldst say for me what I have | 


- to tell. 

Nur. I am no prophetess to unriddle secrets. 

Pua. What is it they mean when they talk of people 
being in “love?” 

Nur. At once the sweetest and the bitterest thing, my 
child. 

PuH&. I shall only find the latter half. 

Nur. Ha! my child, art thou in love? 

Pua. The Amazon’s son, whoever he may be,— 

Nur. Mean’st thou Hippolytus ? 

Pua. ’Twas thou, not I, that spoke his name. 

Nur. O heavens! what is this, my child? Thou hast 
ruined me. Outrageous! friends; I will not live and bear 
it; hateful is life, hateful to mine eyes the light. This 
body I resign, will cast it off, and rid me of existence by 


1 Pasiphae, wife of Minos, deceived by Aphrodite into a fatal passion 
for a bull. Cf. Verg. Ain. vi. ad init., also Ovid Metam., viii, 131 sqq. 

* Ariadne, deserted by Theseus in the isle of Naxos, where Dionysus 
found her, 
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my death. Farewell, my life is o’er. Yea, for the chaste 


es 


have wicked passions, ’gainst their will maybe, but still 
they have. Cypris, it seems, is not a goddess after all, but 
something greater far, for she hath been the ruin of my 
lady and of me and our whole family. , 
Cuo. O, too clearly didst thou hear our queen uplift 
her voice to tell her startling tale of piteous suffering. 
Come death ere I reach thy state of feeling,’ loved mistress. 
O horrible! woe, for these miseries! woe, for the sorrows 
on which mortals feed! Thou art undone! thou hast dis- 
closed thy sin to heaven’s light. What hath each passing 
day and every hour in store for thee? Some strange event 
will come to pass in this house. For it is no longer uncer- 
tain where the star of thy love is setting, thou hapless 


daughter” of Crete. 


Pu#. Ladies of Troezen, who dwell here upon the frontier 
edge of Pelops’ land, oft ere now in heedless mood through 
the long hours of night have I wondered why man’s life is 
spoiled ; and it seems to me their evil case is not due to any 


‘natural fault of judgment, for there be many dowered with 


sense, but we must view the matter in this light; by teaching 
and experience we learn the right but neglect it in practice, 
some from sloth, others from preferring pleasure of some kind 
or other to duty. Now life has many pleasures, protracted 
talk, and leisure, that seductive evil ; likewise there is shame 
which is of two kinds, one a noble quality, the other a curse 
to families; but if for each its proper time were clearly 
known, these twain could not have had the selfsame letters 
to denote them. So then since I had made up my mind 
on these points, ’twas not likely any drug would alter it and 
make me think the contrary. And I will tell thee too the 
way my judgment went. When love wounded me, I 
bethought me how I best might bear the smart. So from 


1 Qr ‘before thou accomplish thy purpose.’ 
2 She was daughter of Minos, king of Crete. 
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that day forth I began to hide in silence what I suffered. ~ 
For I put no faith in counsellors, who know well to lecture 
others for presumption, yet themselves have countless 
troubles of their own. Next I did devise noble endurance 
of these wanton thoughts, striving by continence for victory. 
And last when I could not succeed in mastering love hereby, 
methought it best to die; and none can gainsay my pur- 
pose. For fain I would my virtue should to all appear, my 
shame have few to witness it. I knew my sickly passion — 
now ; to yield to it I saw how infamous; and more, I learnt 
to know so well that I was but a woman, a thing the world 
detests. Curses, hideous curses on that wife, who first did 
shame her marriage-vow for lovers other than her lord! 
’*Twas from noble families this curse began to spread among 
our sex. For when the noble countenance disgrace, poor 
folk of course will think that it is right. Those too I hate 
who make profession of purity, though in secret reckless 
sinners. How can these, queen Cypris, ocean’s child, e’er 
look their husbands in the face? do they never feel one 
guilty thrill that their accomplice, night, or the chambers of 
their house will find a voice and speak? This it is that calls 
on me to die, kind friends, that so I may ne’er be found to 
have disgraced my lord, or the children I have born; no! 
may they grow up and dwell in glorious Athens, free to 
speak and act, heirs to such fair fame as a mother can 
bequeath. For to know that father or mother have sinned 
doth turn the stoutest heart to slavishness. This alone, 
men say, can stand the buffets of life’s battle, a just and 
virtuous soul in whomsoever found. For time unmasks the 
villain sooner or later, holding up to them a mirror as to 
some blooming maid. ’Mongst such may I be never seen ! 

Cuo. Now look! how fair is chastity however viewed, 
whose fruit is good repute amongst men. 

Nur. My queen, ’tis true thy tale of woe, but lately told, 
did for the moment strike me with wild alarm, but now I do 
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reflect upon my foolishness ; second thoughts are often best 
even with men. Thy fate is no uncommon one nor past 
one’s calculations ; thou art stricken by the passion Cypris 
sends. Thou art in love; what wonder? so are many more. 
Wilt thou, because thou lov’st, destroy thyself? Tis little 
gain, I trow, for those who love or yet may love their fellows, 
if death must be their end; for though the Love-Queen’s 
onset in her might is more than man can bear, yet doth she 
gently visit yielding hearts, and only when she finds a proud 
unnatural spirit, doth she take and mock it past belief. Her 


- path is in the sky, and mid the ocean’s surge she rides ; 


from her all nature springs; she sows the seeds of love, 
inspires the warm desire to which we sons of earth all owe 
our being. They who have aught to. do with books of 
ancient scribes, or themselves engage in studious pursuits, 
know how Zeus of Semele was enamoured, how the bright- 
eyed goddess of the Dawn once stole Cephalus to dwell in 
heaven for the love she bore him; yet these in heaven 
abide nor shun the gods’ approach, content, I trow, to yield 
to their misfortune. Wilt thou refuse to yield? thy sire, 
it seems, should have begotten thee on special terms or with 
different gods for masters, if in these laws thou wilt not 
acquiesce. How many, prithee, men of sterling sense, when 
they see their wives unfaithful, make as though they saw it 
not? How many fathers, when their sons have gone astray, 
assist them in their amours? ’tis part of human wisdom to 
conceal the deed of shame. Nor should man aim at exces- 
sive refinement in his life ; for* they cannot with exactness 
finish e’en the roof that covers in a house; and how dost 
thou, after falling into so deep a pit, think toescape? Nay, 
if thou hast more of good than bad, thou wilt fare exceeding 


1 These lines are probably corrupt, but no satisfactory emendation 
has been supplied to make the sense more perfect. A conjectural 
reading is cavwy d«pBaoe ’dv, but this involves an elision foreign to 


tragic usage. 
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well, thy human nature considered. O cease, my darling © : 
child, from evil thoughts, let wanton pride be gone, for this 


is naught else, this wish to rival gods in perfectness. . Face 
thy love; ’tis heaven’s will thou shouldst. Sick thou art, 
yet turn thy sickness to some happy issue. For there are 
charms and spells to soothe the soul ; surely some cure for 
thy disease will be found. Men, no doubt, might seek it 
long and late if our women’s minds no scheme devise. 


Cho. Although she gives thee at thy present need the © 


wiser counsel, Phedra, yet do I praise thee. Still my 
praise may sound more harsh and jar more cruelly on thy 
ear than her advice. . 

Pua. ’Tis even this, too plausible a tongue, that over- 


throws good governments and homes of men. Weshould 


not speak to please the ear but point the path that leads to 
noble fame. 


Nur. What means this solemn speech? No need of 


rounded phrases ;* but at once must we sound the prince, tell- 
ing him frankly how it is withthee. Had not thy life to such 
a crisis come,? or wert thou with self-control endowed, ne’er 
would I to gratify thy passions have urged thee to this 
course ; but now ’tis a struggle fierce to save thy life, and 
therefore less to blame. 

Pu#. Accursed proposal! peace, woman! never utter 
those shameful words again ! 

Nur. Shameful, maybe, yet for thee better than honour’s 
code. Better this deed, if it shall save thy life, than that 
name thy pride will kill thee to retain. 

Pu. I conjure thee, go no further! for thy words are 
plausible but infamous ; for though as yet love has not® 


’ The punctuation here adopted from Nauck is a vast improvement 
on the old reading, which put the stop-after ravdpéc, and gave a most 
coarse sentiment even for so lax a moralist as Phaedra’s nurse to utter. 

? Nauck brackets these two lines, and for m™ponyov reads we iyov 5 

* I follow Nauck in reading od for «2. vmepyacpar= ‘have been 
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_ undermined my soul, yet, if in specious words thou dress 


thy foul suggestion, I shall be beguiled into the snare from 


which I am now escaping. 
Nor. If thou art of this mind, ’twere well thou ne’er 
hadst sinned ; but as it is, hear me; for that is the next 


-best course ; I in my house have charms to soothe thy love, 


—'twas but now I thought of them ;—these shall cure thee 
of thy sickness on no disgraceful terms, thy mind unhurt, if 
thou wilt be but brave. [But from him thou lovest we must 
get some token, a word or fragment of his robe, and thereby 
unite in one love’s twofold stream. ] * 

Pua. Is thy drug a salve or potion? 

Nur. I cannot tell; be content, my child, to profit by it 
and ask no questions. 

Pu, I fear me thou wilt prove too wise for me. 

Nour. If thou fear this, confess thyself afraid of all; but 
why thy terror? 

Pua#, Lest thou shouldst breathe a word of this to 
Theseus’ son. 

Nur. Peace, my child! I will do all things well; only be 
thou, queen Cypris, ocean’s child, my partner in the work ! 
And for the rest of my purpose, it will be enough for me to 
tell it to our friends within the house. [ Zxit Nurse. 

Cuo. O Love, Love, that from the eyes diffusest soft 
desire, bringing on the souls of those, whom thou dost camp 


against, sweet grace, O never in evil mood appear to me, 


nor out of time and tune approach! Nor fire nor meteor 
hurls a mightier bolt than Aphrodite’s shaft shot by the 
hands of Love, the child of Zeus. Idly, idly by the streams 
of Alpheus and in the Pythian shrines of Pheebus, Hellas 


subdued ’—according to Paley and Liddell and Scott (passive). Mahaffy 


extracts a middle sense ‘ prepared my soul for love’s entry,’ and adopts 
the conjectural od, which would certainly seem to add clearness. 

1 These lines are perhaps spurious, Nauck and Weil both bracket 
them, 
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heaps the slaughtered steers ; while Love we worship not, 

Love, the king of men, who holds the key to Aphrodite’s 
sweetest bower,—worship not him who, when he comes, lays 
waste and marks his path to mortal hearts by wide-spread 
woe. ‘There was that maiden * in C£chalia, a girl unwed, 
that knew no wooer yet nor married joys; her did the queen 
of Love* snatch from her home across the sea and gave unto 
Alcmena’s son, mid blood and smoke and murderous 
marriage-hymns, to be to him a frantic fiend of hell; woe ! 
woe for his wooing! 

Ah! holy walls of Thebes, ah! fount of Dirce, ye could 
testify what course the love-queen follows. For with the 
blazing levin-bolt did she cut short the fatal marriage of 
Semele, mother of Zeus-born Bacchus. All things she doth 
inspire, dread goddess, winging her flight hither and thither 
like a bee. 

PuHa#. Peace, ladies, peace! I am undone. 

Cuo. What, Pheedra, is this dread event within thy 
house? 

Pu. Hush! let me hear what those within are saying. 

Cuo. I am silent; this is surely the prelude to mischief. 

Pu&, Great gods! how awful are my sufferings ! 

Cuo. What a cry was there! what loud alarm! say what 
sudden terror, lady, doth thy soul dismay. 

PH#. I am undone. Stand here at the door and hear 
the noise arising in the house. 

Cuo. Thou art already by the bolted door; ’tis for thee 
to note the sounds that issue from within. And tell me, O 
tell me what mischief can be on foot. 


* Tole, daughter of Eurytus, king of CEchalia. Her father refused, 
after promising, to give her to Heracles, who thereupon took her by 
force. 

* There is some corruption here. It is probable the doubtful eipecia 
conceals an allusion to Eurytus, as Monk indeed suggests; but the 
passage is not yet satisfactorily emended. 


re 
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Pu2. ’Tis the son of the horse-loving Amazon who calls, 
Hippolytus, uttering foul curses on my servant. 

Cuo. I hear a noise, but cannot clearly tell’ which way it 
comes. Ah! ’tis through the door the sound reached thee. 

Pua. Yes, yes, he is calling her plainly enough a go- 
between in vice, traitress to her master’s honour. 

CHo. Woe, woe is me! thou art betrayed, dear mistress ! 
What counsel shall I give thee? thy secret is out; thou art 
utterly undone. 

Pua. Ah me! ah me! 

Cuo. Betrayed by friends! 

Pus. She hath ruined me by speaking of my misfortune ; 
’twas kindly meant, but an ill way to cure my malady. 

Cuo. O what wilt thou do now in thy cruel dilemma ? 

Pua. I only know one way, one cure for these my woes» 
and that is instant death. 

Hur. O mother earth! O sun’s unclouded orb! What 
words, unfit for any lips, have reached my ears ! 

Nur. Peace, my son, lest some one hear thy outcry. 

Hip. I cannot hear such awful words and hold my peace. 

Nur. I do implore thee by thy fair right hand. 

Hip. Let go my hand, touch not my robe. 

Nur. O by thy knees I pray, destroy me not utterly. 

Hip. Why say this, if, as thou pretendest, thy lips are free 
from blame? 

Nur. My son, this is no story to be noised abroad. 

Hie. A virtuous tale grows fairer told to many. 

Nur. Never dishonour thy oath, thy son. 

Hip. My tongue an oath did take, but not my heart. 

Nur. My son, what wilt thou do? destroy thy friends ? 

Hue. Friends indeed ! the wicked are no friends of mine. 

Nur. O pardon me; to err is only human, child. 

Hie. Great Zeus, why didst thou, to man’s sorrow, put 
woman, evil counterfeit, to dwell where shines the sun? If 

1 Reading bg. The old reading was ora, 
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thou wert minded that the human race should multiply, it 
was not from women they should have drawn their stock, 
but in thy temples they should have paid gold or iron or _ 
ponderous bronze and bought a family, each man propor- 
tioned to his offering, and so in independence dwelt, from 
women free. [But now as soon as ever we would bring this ~ 
plague into our home we bring its fortune to the ground.]*> 
’Tis clear from this how great a curse a woman is 3 the very 
father, that begot and nurtured her, to rid him of the mis-- 
chief, gives her a dower and packs her off; while the 
husband, who takes the noxious weed into his home, 
fondly decks his sorry idol in fine raiment and tricks her 
out_in robes, squandering by degrees, unhappy wight! his. 
house’s wealth. For he is in this dilemma ; say his 
marriage has brought him good connections, he is glad 
then to keep the wife he loathes ; or, if he gets a good wife 
but useless relations, he tries to stifle the bad luck with the 
good. But it is easiest for him who has settled in his house 
as wife a mere nobody,” incapable from simplicity. I hate a 
clever woman; never may she set foot in my house who 
aims at knowing more than women need ; for in these 
clever women Cypris implants a larger store of villainy, 
while the artless woman is by her shallow wit from levity 
debarred. No servant should ever have had access to a 
wife, but men-should put to live with them beasts, which ~ 
bite, not talk, in which case they could not speak to any = 
one nor be answered back by them. But, as it is, the 
wicked in their chambers plot wickedness, and theirservants _ 
carry it abroad. Even thus, vile wretch, thou cam’st to _ 
make me partner in an outrage on my father’s honour; 
wherefore I must wash that stain away in running streams, 
dashing the water into my ears. How could I commit so 
foul a crime when by the very mention of it I feel myself 
* Nauck brackets these two lines as spurious, ; 
® For dAd Weil proposes ode’. Another conjecture is dAAd vwyeXijc. y 
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‘polluted? Be well assured, woman, ’tis only my religious 
_scruple saves thee. For had not I unawares been caught 
_ by an oath, ’fore heaven! I would not have refrained from 
telling all unto my father. But now I will from the house 
_away, so long as Theseus is abroad, and will maintain strict 

a silence. But, when my father comes, I will return and see how 

_ thou and thy mistress face him, and so shall I learn by ex- 

__ perience the extent of thy audacity. Perdition seize you 

both ! (To the audience). 1 can never satisfy my hate for 
women, no! not even though some say this is ever my theme, 
for of a truth they always are evil. So either let some one 

_ prove them chaste, or let me still trample on them for ever. 

_ Cxuo. O the cruel, unhappy fate of women! What arts, 
what arguments have we, once we have made a slip, to 
loose by craft’ the tight-drawn knot ? 

Pua. I have met my deserts. O earth, O light of day! 

_ How can I escape the stroke of fate? How my pangs con- 
 ceal, kind friends? What god will appear to help me, what 

_ mortal to take my part or help me in unrighteousness? The 

"present calamity of my life admits of no escape. Most 

"hapless I of all my sex ! 

Cuo. Alas, alas! the deed is done, thy servant’s schemes 
~ have gone awry, my queen, and all is lost. 

Pua. Accursed woman! traitress to thy friends! How 
hast thou ruined me! May Zeus, my ancestor, smite thee 
with his fiery bolt and uproot thee from thy place. Did I 
~ not foresee thy purpose, did I not bid thee keep silence on 

the very matter which is now my shame? But thou wouldst 

“not be still ; wherefore my fair name will not go with me to 

the tomb. But now I must another scheme devise. Yon 
_ youth, in the keenness of his fury, will tell his father of my 
‘sin, and the aged Pittheus of my state, and fill the world 


sr 


1 Following Nauck’s reading déAouc. If déyou be retained, it would 
seem to mean ‘loose the tight hold a word can keep on us’ z.e. the 
threat of Hippolytus ; but it is doubtful if the Greek will bear this. 
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with stories to my shame. Perdition seize thee and every 
meddling fool who by dishonest means would serve unwill- 


ing friends ! " : 
Nur. Mistress, thou may’st condemn the mischief I have a 
done, for sorrow’s sting o’ermasters thy judgment; yet can 
I answer thee in face of this, if thou wilt hear. "Twas I - 4 
who nurtured thee ; I love thee still; but in my search for 
medicine to cure thy sickness I found what least I sought. % 
Had I but succeeded, I had been counted wise, for the’ ~~ 
credit we get for wisdom is measured by our success. a 
Pua. Is it just, is it any satisfaction to me, that thou 2 
shouldst wound me first, then bandy* words with me? % 
Nur. We dwell on this too long; I was not wise, I own; a 
but there are yet ways of escape from the trouble, mychild. 
Pu. Be dumb henceforth.; evil was thy first advice to _ 
me, evil too thy attempted scheme. Begone and leave me, __ 
look to thyself ; I will my own fortunes for the best arrange. % 
‘ 


(Zxit Nurse). Ye noble daughters of Trcezen, grant me 
the only boon I crave ; in silence bury what ye here have __ 
heard. 7 

Cuo. By majestic Artemis, child of Zeus, I swear I will é 
never divulge aught of thy sorrows. 

Pua. ’Tis well. But I, with all my thought, can but one 
way discover out of this calamity, that so I may securemy 
children’s honour, and find myself some help as matters 
stand. For never, never will I bring shame upon my 
Cretan home, nor will I, to save one poor life, face Theseus 
after my disgrace. ° 

Cuo. Art thou bent then on some cureless woe ? 

Pu#. On death ; the means thereto must I devise myself. 

Cuo. Hush ! 


1 


gvyxXwpety, so Liddell and Scott, but it seems a doubtful usage, and 
Nauck suspects the word. 


? The reading zpocrpimovo’ offers no clear meaning ; of the various 
suggestions Monk’s zpockomoio’ is the simplest. 
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- Px. Do thou at least advise me well. For this very 
day shall I gladden Cypris, my destroyer, by yielding up my 
life, and shall ‘own myself vanquished by cruel love. Yet 
shall my dying be another’s curse, that he may learn not to 
exult at my misfortunes ; but when he comes to share the 
self-same plague with me, he will take a lesson in wisdom. 

_ Cuo. O to be nestling ’neath some pathless cavern, there 
by god’s creating hand to grow into a bird amid the wingéd 
tribes! Away would I soar to Adria’s wave-beat shore and 

_ to the waters of Eridanus ; where a father’s hapless daugh- 
ters’ in their grief for Phaethon distil into the glooming 
flood the amber brilliance of their tears. And to the apple- 

_ bearing strand of those minstrels in the west I then would 
come, where ocean’s lord no more to sailors grants a passage 

_ o'er the deep dark main, finding there the heaven’s holy 
bound, upheld by Atlas, where water from ambrosial founts 
wells up beside the couch of Zeus inside his halls, and holy 
earth, the bounteous mother, causes joy to spring in heavenly 

breasts. O white-winged bark, that o’er the booming ocean- 

_ wave didst bring my royal mistress from her happy home, 

_ to crown her queen ’mongst sorrow’s brides! Surely evil 
omens from either port, at least from Crete, were with that 
_ ship, what time to glorious Athens it sped its way, and the 
crew made fast its twisted cable-ends upon the beach of 
Munychus, and on the land stept out. Whence comes it 

-~that her heart is crushed, cruelly afflicted by Aphrodite 

_ with unholy love; so she by bitter grief o’erwhelmed will 
tie a noose within her bridal bower to fit it to her fair white 

neck, too modest for this hateful lot in life, prizing o’er all 
her name and fame, and striving thus to rid her soul of 

-passion’s sting. 


| 


1 The daughters of Helios and Clymene are represented as weeping 
for Phaethon their brother on the banks of Eridanus (Po). Ovid Metam. 
VY. 340 sqq. says the sun turned their tears into amber, and they them- 
selves became poplars on the river-bank, 
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Mrs. Help! ho! To the rescue all who near the palace 


stand! She hath hung herself, our queen, the wife of 


Theseus. 
Cuo. Woe worth the day! the deed is done; our royal 
mistress is no more, dead she hangs in the dangling noose. 
Mes. Haste! some one bring a two-edged knife where- 
with to cut the knot about her neck! 


1st Har Cuo. Friends, what shall we do? think you ~ 


we should enter the house, and loose the queen from the~ 
tight-drawn noose? : 

2ND Hair Cuo. Why should we? Are there not young 
~ servants here? To do too much is not a safe course in 
life. : 


Mes. Lay out the hapless corpse, straighten the limbs. 


This was a bitter way to sit at home and keep my master’s 
house ! [ Zxit Messenger. 

Cuo. She is dead, poor lady, so I hear. Already are 
they laying out the corpse. ; 

Tur. Ladies, can ye tell me what the uproar in the palace 
means? There came the sound of servants weeping bitterly 
to mine ear. None of my household deign to open wide 
the gates and give me glad welcome as a traveller from 
prophetic shrines. Hath aught befallen old Pittheus? No. 
‘Though he be well advanced in years, yet should I mourn, 
were he to quit this house. 

Cuo. ’Tis not against the old, Theseus, that fate, to 
strike thee, aims this blow ; prepare thy sorrow for a younger 
corpse. 

Tue. Woe is me! is it a child’s life death robs me of ? 

Cuo. They live; but, cruellest news of all for thee, their 
mother is no more. 

Tue. What! my wife dead? By what cruel mischance ? 

Cuo. About her neck she tied the hangman’s knot. 

Tue. Had grief so chilled her blood? or what had be- 
fallen her ? . 
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Cuo. I know but this, for I am myself but now arrived 
at the house to mourn thy sorrows, O Theseus. 
_ Tue, Woe is me! why have I crowned my head with 
woven garlands, when misfortune greets my embassage? 
Unbolt the doors, servants, loose their fastenings, that I may 
see the piteous sight, my wife, whose death is death to me. 
[| Zhe palace opens, disclosing the corpse. 
CuHo. Woe! woe is thee for thy piteous lot! thou hast 
done thyself a hurt deep enough to overthrow this family. 
Ah! ah! the daring of it! done to death by violence and 
unnatural means, the desperate effort of thy own poor hand ! 


- Who cast the shadow o’er thy life, poor lady ? 


Tue. Ah me, my cruel lot! sorrow hath done her worst 


on me. O fortune, how heavily hast thou set thy foot on 
“me and on my house, by fiendish hands inflicting an un- 


expected stain? Nay, ’tis complete effacement of my life, 
making it impossible ; for I see, alas! so wide an ocean of 
grief that I can never swim to shore again, nor breast the 


_ tide of this calamity. How shall I speak of thee, my poor 
_ wife, what tale of direst suffering tell? Thou art vanished 


like a bird from the covert of my hand, taking one headlong 
leap from me to Hades’ halls. Alas, and woe! this is a 
bitter, bitter sight! This must be a judgment sent by God 
for the sins of an ancestor, which from some far source I 
am bringing on myself. 

Cuo. My prince, ’tis not to thee alone such sorrows 
come; thou hast lost a noble wife, but so have many 


others. 


Tue. Fain would I go hide me ’neath earth’s blackest 


s depth, to dwell in darkness with the dead in misery, now 


that I am reft of thy dear presence ! for thou hast slain me 
than thyself e’en more. Who can tell me what caused the 
fatal stroke that reached thy heart, dear wife? Will no one 
tell me what befell? doth my palace all in vain give shelter 


to a herd of menials?. Woe, woe for thee, my wife! sorrows 


H 
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past speech, past bearing, I behold within my house ; myself q 


a ruined man, my home a solitude, my children orphans ! 


Cuo. Gone and left us hast thou, fondest wife and noblest 3 3 


of all women ’neath the sun’s bright eye or night’s star-lit 
radiance.! Poor house, what sorrows are thy portion 
now! My eyes are wet with streams of tears to see thy 


fate; but the sequel to this tragedy has long with terror 


filled me. 


Tue. Ha! what means this letter? clasped in her dear~ 


hand it hath some strange tale to tell, Hath she, poor 
lady, as a last request, written her bidding as to my marriage 
and her children P Take heart, poor ghost ; no wife hence- 


forth shall wed thy Theseus or invade his house. Ah! how : 


yon seal of my dead wife stamped with her golden ring 
affects my sight! Come, I will unfold the sealed packet 
and read her letter’s message to me. 

Cuo. Woe unto us! Here is yet another evil in the train 
by heaven sent. Looking to what has happened, I should — 
count my lot in life no longer worth one’s while to gain.? 
My master’s house, alas! is ruined, brought to naught, I 
say. *Spare it, O Heaven, if it may be. Hearken to my 
prayer, for I see, as with prophetic eye, an omen boding_ 
mischief. 


THE. O horror! woe on woe! and still they come, too B 


deep for words, too heavy to bear. Ah me! 
Cuo. What is it? speak, if I may share in it. 
Tue. This letter loudly tells a hideous tale! where can I 


escape my load of woe? For I am ruined and undone, so _ 


awful are the words I find here written clear as if she cried 
them to me; woe is me! 


* Reading with Jacobs, whom Nauck follows, dorepw7éy oédac. 

* This passage, as it stands, is unintelligible and corrupt. Paley 
attempts to extract a meaning by changing péy into y’dy, but the result 
is not very satisfactory. 

* Nauck brackets the three following lines as suspicious, 
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is Cuxo. Alas! thy words declare themselves the harbingers 
of woe. 

P Tue. I can no longer keep the cursed tale within the 
ie _ portal of my lips, cruel though its utterance be. Ah me! 
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_ Hippolytus hath dared by brutal force to violate my honour, 
recking naught of Zeus, whose awful eye is over al. O 
father Poseidon, once didst thou promise to fulfil three 
prayers of mine ; answer one of these and slay my son, let 
him not escape this single day, if the prayers thou gavest 
__ me were indeed with issue fraught. 
b Cuo. O king, I do conjure thee, call back that prayer ; 
hereafter thou wilt know thy error. Hear, I pray. 
ia Tue. Impossible! Moreover I will banish him from this 
_— fdand, and by one of two fates shall he be struck down ; 
either Poseidon, out of respect to my prayer, will cast his 
_ dead body into the house of Hades; or exiled from this 
land, a wanderer to some foreign shore, shall he eke out a 
life of misery. 

Cuo. Lo! where himself doth come, thy son Hippolytus, 
_ in good time ; dismiss thy hurtful rage, King Theseus, and 
bethink thee what is best for thy family. 

Hip. I heard thy voice, father, and hasted to come 
hither ; yet know I not the cause of thy present! sorrow, 
_ but would fain learn of thee. Ha! what is this? thy wife 
_ acorpse I see; this is passing strange; ’twas but now I left 
I. her ; a moment since she looked upon the light. Howcame 
_ she thus? the manner of her death? this would I learn of 


= 


_ thee, father. Art dumb? silence availeth not in trouble ; 
nay, for the heart that fain would know all must show its 
curiosity even in sorrow’s hour. Be sure it is not right, 
_ father, to hide misfortunes from those who love, ay, more 
__ than love thee. 


Tue. O ye sons of men, victims of a thousand idle errors, 
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? Nauck from the Cento of the ‘‘ Christus Patiens’”’ restores ravi» for 
Tw ; certainly an improvement in the Greek. 
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why teach your countless crafts, why scheme and seek to 
find a way for everything, while one thing ye know not nor 


ever yet have made your prize, a way to teach them wisdom _ : 


whose souls are void of sense ? 

Hip. A very master in his craft the man, who can force 
fools to be wise! But these ill-timed subtleties of thine, 
father, make me fear thy tongue is running riot through 
trouble. 


Tur. Fie upon thee! man needs should have some ~ 


certain test set up to try his friends, some touchstone of 


their hearts, to know each friend whether he be true or 3 


false; all men should have two voices, one the voice of 


honesty, expediency’s the other, so would honesty confute 
its knavish opposite, and then we could not be deceived. 


Hip. Say, hath some friend been slandering me and hath 


he still thine ear? am I, though guiltless, banned? I am 
amazed indeed ; thy random, frantic words fill me with wild 
alarm. 


Tue. O the mind of mortal man! to what lengths will it 


proceed? What limit will its bold assurance have? for if 
it goes on growing as man’s life advances, and each successor 


outdo the man before him in villainy, the gods will have to 4 


add another sphere unto the world, which shall take in the 
knaves and villains. Behold this man; he, my own son, 


hath outraged mine honour, his guilt most clearly proved by 
my dead wife. Now, since thou hast dared this loathly 


crime, come, look thy father in the face. Art thou the man 
who dost with gods consort, as one above the vulgar herd ? 
art thou the chaste and sinless saint? ‘Thy boasts will never 
persuade me to be guilty of attributing ignorance to gods. 
Go then, vaunt thyself, and drive! thy petty trade in viands 
formed of lifeless food; take Orpheus for thy chief and go 

1 Hippolyltus is here taunted with being an exponent of the Orphic 


mysteries. Apparently Orpheus, like Pythagoras, taught the necessity 
of total abstinence from animal food, 
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a-revelling, with all honour for the vapourings of many a 


_ written scroll, seeing thou now art caught. Let all beware, 


I say, of such hypocrites! who hunt their prey with fine 
words, and all the while are scheming villainy. Sheis dead; 
dost think that this will save thee? Why this convicts thee 
more than all, abandoned wretch! What oaths, what pleas 
can outweigh this letter, so that thou shouldst ’scape thy 
doom? Thou wilt assert she hated thee, that ’twixt the 
bastard and the true-born child nature has herself put war ; 
it seems then by thy showing she made a sorry bargain with 
her life, if to gratify her hate of thee she lost what most she 
prized. °Tis said, no doubt, that frailty finds no place in 
man but is innate in woman; my experience is, young men 
are no more secure than women, whenso the Queen of Love 
excites a youthful breast ; although their sex comes-in to 
help them." Yet why do I thus bandy words with thee, 


_when before me lies the corpse, to be the clearest witness ? 


Begone at once, an exile from this land, and ne’er set foot 
again in god-built Athens nor in the confines of my 
dominion. For if I am tamely to submit to this treatment 
from such as thee; no more will Sinis,’ robber of the Isthmus, 
bear me witness how I slew him, but say my boasts are idle, 
nor will those rocks Scironian, that fringe the sea, call me 
the miscreants’ scourge. 

Cuo. I know not how to call happy any child of man; 
for that which was first has turned and now is last. 

Hip. Father, thy wrath and the tension of thy mind are 
terrible; yet this charge, specious though its arguments 
appear, becomes a calumny, if one lay it bare. Small skill 

1 This apparently means that men, being addicted to the sin men- 
tioned, are more disposed to deal lightly with offenders of their own 
sex. But the line has little point, and has been condemned by Hirzel, 
whose judgment Nauck approves, without however actually noting the 


fact in his own text. 
2 Sinis and Sciron were two notcrious evil-doers, whom Theseus had 


slain, 
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have I in speaking to a crowd, but have a readier wit for 
comrades of mine own age and small companies. Yea, and 


~ this is as it should be; for they, whom the wise despise, are 
better qualified to speak before a mob. Yet am I con- 
strained under the present circumstances to break silence. 
And at the outset will I take the point which formed the _ 
basis of thy stealthy attack on me, designed to put me out of 
court unheard; dost see yon sun, this earth? These do not 
contain, for all thou dost deny it, chastity surpassing mine. .. 
To reverence God I count the highest knowledge, and to 
adopt as friends not those who attempt injustice, but such as 
would blush to propose to their companions aught dis- 
graceful or pleasure them by shameful services ; to mock at: 
friends is not my way, father, but I am still the same behind 
their backs as to their face. The very crime thou thinkest . 
to catch me in, is just the one I am untainted with, for to 
this day have I kept me pure from women. Nor know I 


aught thereof, save what I hear or see in pictures, for I have ~ . 


no wish to look even on these, so pure my virgin soul. I 
grant my claim to chastity may not convince thee; well, ’tis 
then for thee to show the way I was corrupted. Did 
this woman exceed in beauty all her sex? Did I aspire to 
fill the husband’s place after thee and succeed to thy house ? 
[' That surely would have made me out a fool, a creature void 


of sense. Thou wilt say, ‘‘ Your chaste man loves to lord | 


it.” No, no! say I, sovereignty pleases only those whose 
hearts are quite corrupt. Now, I would be the first and 
best at all the games in Hellas, but second in the state, for 
ever happy thus with the noblest for my friends. For there 
one may be happy, and the absence of danger gives a charm 
beyond all princely joys.] One thing I have not said, the 


1 The next few lines teem with so many difficulties, and present such 
evident traces of corruption that Weil rejects them bodily ; Nauck, 
approving-his verdict, endeavours however by new punctuation to extort 
a meaning ; while Mahaffy, following a system scarcely likely to win 
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rest thou hast. Had I a witness to attest my purity, and 
were I pitted ’gainst her still alive, facts would show thee 
on enquiry who the culprit was. Now by Zeus, the god of 
oaths, and by the earth, whereon we stand, I swear to thee I 


“never did lay hand upon thy wife nor would have wished to, 


or have harboured such a thought. Slay me, ye gods! rob 
me of name and honour, from home and city cast me forth, 
a wandering exile o’er the earth! nor sea nor land receive 


- my bones when I am dead, if I am sucha miscreant! I 


cannot say if she through fear destroyed herself, for more 
than this am I forbid. With her discretion took the place 
of chastity, while I, though chaste, was not discreet in using 
this virtue." 

Cuo. Thy oath by heaven, strong security, sufficiently 
refutes the charge. 

Tur. A wizard or magician must the fellow be, to think 
he can first flout me, his father, then by coolness master my 
resolve. 

Hip. Father, thy part in this doth fill me with amaze ; 
wert thou my son and I thy sire, by heaven! I would have 
slain, not let thee off with banishment, hadst thou presumed, 
to violate my honour. 

Tue. A just remark! yet shalt thou not die by the sen- 
tence thine own lips pronounce upon thyself; for death, 


favour universally, entirely rearranges the passage. It is not improbable 
that here and elsewhere in this play, the two editions of it may have 
led to some confusion, due to the introduction by ignorant copyists of 
inappropriate lines from one edition to the other. 

1 There seems to be a play on the double meaning of the word 
cw~pwy, unattainable by any one word in English. To obtain this, 
however, the Greek must be rather violently handled. Nauck cuts the 
Gordian knot by at once rejecting the passage ; his plan certainly 
relieves Euripides of a host of difficulties, but where is it to stop? Of 
many conjectures, Weil’s is so ingenious that it is at least worth quoting : 
.. . ob éxou0’ dAdwe Pooreiv. . . Od KaKWE.. - z.e. ‘*she was virtuous, 
because she had no chance of being otherwise, whereas I, who had such 


a chance, did not put it to a bad use.” 
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that cometh in a moment, is an easy end for wretchedness. 
Nay, thou shalt be exiled from thy fatherland, [and wander- 
ing to a foreign shore drag out’a life of misery; for such 
are the wages of sin. | * 
_ Hie. Oh! what wilt thou do? Wilt thou banish me, 
without so much as waiting for Time’s evidence on my case ? 
Tue. Ay, beyond the sea, beyond the bounds of Atlas, 
if I could, so deeply do I hate thee. 


Hip. What! banish me untried, without even testing my ~ 


oath, the pledge I offer, or the voice of seers? 
Tue. This letter here, though it bears no seers’ signs, 


arraigns thy pledges; as for birds that fly o’er our heads, a 


long farewell to them. 

Hip. (aséde). Great gods! why do I not unlock my, lips, 
seeing that I am ruined by you, the objects of my reverence ? 
No, I will not; I should nowise persuade those whom I 
ought to, and in vain should break the oath I swore. 

Tue. Fie upon thee! that solemn air of thine is more 
than I can bear. Begone from thy native land forthwith ! 

Hip. Whither shall I turn? Ah me! whose friendly 
house will take me in, an exile on so grave a charge ? 

Tue. Seek one who loves to entertain as guests and 
partners in his crimes corrupters of men’s wives. 

Hip. Ah me! this wounds my heart and brings me nigh 


to tears to think that I should appear so vile, and thou ~ 


believe me so. 

Tue. Thy tears and forethought had been more in season 
when thou didst presume to outrage thy father’s wife. 

Hip. O house, I would thou couldst speak for me and 
witness if I am so vile! 

Tue. Dost fly to speechless witnesses? This deed, 
though it speaketh not, proves thy guilt clearly. ; 

Hip. Alas! Would I could stand and face myself, so 
should I weep to see the sorrows I endure. 


1 Bergk rejects the first, Nauck the second of these lines. 
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Tue. Ay, ’tis thy character to honour thyself far more 
than reverence thy parents, as thou shouldst. . 

Hire. Unhappy mother! son of sorrow! Heaven keep 
all friends of mihe from bastard birth! 

Tue. Ho! servants, drag him hence! You heard my 
proclamation long ago condemning him to exile. 

Hip. Whoso of them doth lay a hand on me shall rue it ; 
thyself expel me, if thy spirit move thee, from the land. 

Tue. I will, unless my word thou straight obey ; no pity 
for thy exile steals into my heart. [| £xit THESEUS. 

Hip. The sentence then, it seemis, is passed. Ah, misery ! 
How well I know the truth herein, but know no way to tell 
it! O daughter of Latona, dearest to me of all deities, 
partner, comrade in the chase, far from glorious Athens 
must I fly. Farewell, city and land of Erechtheus ; fare- 
well, Troezen, most joyous home wherein to pass the spring 
of life; ’tis my last sight of thee, farewell! Come, my com- 
rades in this land, young like me, greet me kindly and 
escort me forth, for never will ye behold a purer soul, for 
all my father’s doubts. [ £xit HIPPOLYTUs. 

Cuo. In very deed the thoughts I have about the gods, 
whenso they come into my mind, do much to soothe its 
grief, but though I cherish secret hopes of some great 
guiding will, yet am I at fault when I survey the fate and 
doings of the sons of men ; change succeeds to change, and 
man’s life veers and shifts in endless restlessness. Fortune 
grant me this, I pray, at heaven’s hand,—a happy lot in life 
and a soul from sorrow free ; opinions let me hold not too 
precise nor yet too hollow; but, lightly changing my habits to 
each morrow as it comes, may | thus attain a life of bliss! For 
now no more is my mind free from doubts, unlooked-for sights 
greet my vision ; for lo! I see the morning star of Athens, 
eye of Hellas, driven by his father’s fury to another land. 
Mourn, ye sands of my native shores, ye oak-groves on the 
hills, where with his fleet hounds he would hunt the quarry 
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to the death, attending on Dictynna, awful queen. No more 
will he mount his car drawn by Venetian steeds, filling the 
course round Limna with the prancing! of his trained horses. 
Nevermore in his father’s house shall he wake the Muse 
that never slept beneath his lute-strings ; no hand will crown 
the spots where rests the maiden Latona ’mid the boskage 
deep ; nor evermore shall our virgins vie to win thy love, 
now thou art banished ; while I with tears at thy unhappy 
fate shall endure a lot all undeserved. Ah! hapless mother, 
in vain didst thou bring forth, it seems. I am angered with 
the gods; out upon them! O ye linkéd Graces, why are ye 
sending from his native land this poor youth, a guiltless 
sufferer, far from his home? ; = 

But lo! I see a servant of Hippolytus hasting with 
troubled looks towards the palace. 

2ND Mes. Ladies, where may I find Theseus, king of the 
country ? pray, tell me if ye know; is he within the palace 
here ? 

Cuo. Lo! himself approaches from the palace. 

2ND MEs. Theseus, I am the bearer of troublous tidings 
to thee and all citizens who dwell in Athens or the bounds 
of Troezen. 


a _. How now? nat.some strange calamity o’ertaken 
these two neighbouring cities ? 
2np Mes. In one brief word, I fippolytus is dead. Tis 
true one slender thread still links Aion tonhe light of life. 
Tur. Who slew him? Did some\ fusharih Some docliaan 
with him, one whose wife, like mine, ad “caflerecee ane 
violence ? 
anv Mes. He perished through ‘those stecds that Grow 
his chariot, and through the curses thou didst utter, Svs 
to thy sire, the ocean-king, to slay ty son, 
1 Reading with Reiske, whom Nauck Snowe: sonueaee lee naae 


the accus. plural is retained it would seem xmean, “ checking with his 
foot (i.e. pressed against the chariot-front) hi J oogs, ‘ 
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Tue. Ye gods and king Poseidon, thou hast proved my 
_ parentage by hearkening to my prayer! Say how he perished ; 
how fell the uplifted hand of Justice to smite the villain who 
dishonoured me? 
2nD Mes. Hard by the wave-beat shore were we combing 
out his horses’ manes, weeping the while, for one had come 
to say that Hippolytus was harshly exiled by thee and never- 


| more would return to set foot in this land. Then came he, 


telling the same doleful tale to us upon the beach, and with 
him was a countless throng of friends who followed after. 
At length he stayed his lamentation and spake: “Why 
weakly rave on this wise? My father’s commands must be 


_ obeyed. Ho! servants, harness my horses to the chariot ; 


this is no longer now city of mine. Thereupon each one of 
us bestirred himself, and, ere a man could say ’twas done, 
we had the horses standing ready at our master’s side. 
Then he caught up the reins from the chariot-rail, first 
fitting his feet ’ exactly in the hollows made for them. But 


first with outspread palms he called upon the gods, “O 


_ Zeus, now strike me dead, if I have sinned, and let my 
father learn how he is wronging me, in death at least, if not 


} in life.’ herewith he seized the whip and lashed each 
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horse in turn; while we, close by his chariot, near the reins, 
kept up with him along the road that leads direct to Argos 
and Epidaurus. And just as we were coming to a desert 
spot, a strip of sand beyond the borders of this country, 
sloping right to the Saronic gulf, there issued thence a deep 
rumbling sound, as it were an earthquake, a fearsome noise, 
and the horses reared their heads and pricked their ears, 
while we were filled with wild alarm to know whence came 


1 It is extremely doubtful what the airaiouw apBvrAaow here means. 
The same phrase occurs in Bacche, l. 1,134, where it clearly refers to 
sandals or boots; but such a rendering seems meaningless here, where 
Eustathius understands it of the places in which a charioteer put his feet 
to secure his balance when driving. 
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the sound ; when, as we gazed toward the wave-beat shore, a 
wave tremendous we beheld towering to the skies, so that 
from our view the cliffs of Sciron vanished, for it hid the 
isthmus and the rock of Asclepius; then swelling and 
frothing with a crest of foam, the sea discharged it toward 
the beach where stood the harnessed car, and in the moment 
that it broke, that mighty wall of waters, there issued from 
-the wave a monstrous bull, whose bellowing filled the land 


with fearsome echoes, a sight too awful as it seemed to us” 


who witnessed it. A panic seized the horses there and then, 


but our master, to horses’ ways quite used, gripped in both ~ 


hands his reins, and tying them to his body pulled them 
backward as the sailor pulls his oar; but the horses gnashed 
the forged bits between their teeth and bore him wildly on, 
regardless of their master’s guiding hand or rein or jointed 
car. And oft as he would take the guiding rein and steer 


for softer ground, showed that bull in front to turn him back 


again, maddening his team with terror; but if in their 
frantic career they ran towards the rocks, he would draw 
nigh the chariot-rail, keeping up with them, until, suddenly 
dashing the wheel against a stone, he upset and wrecked 
the car; then was dire confusion, axle-boxes and linch- 
pins springing into the air. While he, poor youth, entangled 
in the reins was dragged along, bound by a stubborn knot, 


his poor head dashed against the rocks, his flesh all torn, | 


the while he cried out piteously, “Stay, stay, my horses whom 
my own hand hath fed at the manger, destroy me not utterly. 
O luckless curse of a father! Will no one come and save me 
for all my virtue?” Now we, though much we longed to help, 


were left far behind. At last, I know not how, he broke. 


loose from the shapely reins that bound him, a faint breath 
of life still in him; but the horses disappeared, and that 
portentous bull, among the rocky ground, I know not where. 
I am but a slave in thy house, ’tis true, O king, yet will I 
never believe so monstrous a charge against thy son’s 
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character, no! not though the whole race of womankind 
should hang itself, or one should fill with writing every 
pine-tree tablet grown on Ida, sure as I am of his upright- 
ness. 

- CHo. Alas ! new troubles come to plague us, nor is there 


any escape from fate and necessity. 


Tue. My hatred for him who hath thus suffered made 
me glad at thy tidings, yet from regard for the gods and him, 


because he is my son, I feel neither joy nor sorrow at his 


sufferings. 

2ND Mes. But say, are we to bring the victim hither, or 
how are we to fulfil thy wishes? Bethink thee; if by me 
thou wilt be schooled, thou wilt not harshly treat thy son in 
his sad plight. 

Tue. Bring him hither, that when I see him face to face, 
who hath denied having polluted my wife’s honour, I may 
by words and heaven’s visitation convict him. 

Cuo. Ah! Cypris, thine the hand that guides the stubborn 
hearts of gods and men; thine, and that attendant boy’s, 
who, with painted plumage gay, flutters round his victims 


on lightning wing. O’er the land and booming deep on 


golden pinion borne flits the god of Love, maddening the 
heart and beguiling the senses of all whom he attacks, 
savage whelps on mountains bred, ocean’s monsters, 
creatures of this sun-warmed earth, and man; thine, O 
Cypris, thine alone the sovereign power to rule them all. 
Art. Hearken, I bid thee, noble son of Aigeus : lo! tis I, 
Latona’s child, that speak, I, Artemis. Why, Theseus, to 


__ thy sorrow dost thou rejoice at these tidings, seeing that thou 


hast slain thy son most impiously, listening to a charge not 
clearly proved, but falsely sworn to by thy wife? though 
clearly has the curse therefrom upon thee fallen. Why 
dost thou not for very shame hide beneath the dark places 
of the earth, or change thy human life and soar on wings to 
escape this tribulation? ’Mongst men of honour thou hast 
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now no share in life. Hearken, Theseus; I will put thy 
wretched case. Yet will it naught avail thee, if I do, but 
vex thy heart; still with this intent I came, to show thy — 
son’s pure heart,—that he may die with honour,—as well “SE 
the frenzy, and, in a sense, the nobleness of thy wife;  ~ 
for she was cruelly stung with a passion for thy son by 
that goddess whom all we, that joy in virgin purity, detest. 
And though she strove to conquer love by resolution, yet 
by no fault of hers she fell, thanks to her nurse’s strategy, — 
who did reveal her malady unto thy son under oath. But 
he would none of her counsels, as indeed was right, nor yet, 
when thou didst revile him, would he break the oath he 
swore, from piety. She meantime, fearful of being found 
out, wrote a lying letter, destroying by guile thy son, ee 
yet persuading thee. 

THE. Woe is me! 

Art. Doth my story wound thee, Theseus? Be still 
awhile; hear what follows, so wilt thou have more cause to — ‘ 
groan. Dost remember those three prayers thy father granted 
thee, fraught with certain issue? ’Tis one of these thou 
hast misused, unnatural wretch, against thy son, instead of 
aiming it at an enemy. Thy sea-god sire, ’tis true, for all 
his kind intent, hath granted that boon he was compelled, by 
reason of his promise, to grant. But thou alike in his eyes 
and in mine hast shewn thy evil heart, in that thou hast — 
forestalled all proof or voice prophetic, hast made no — 
inquiry, nor taken time for consideration, but with undue 
haste cursed thy son even to the death. 

Tue. Perdition seize me! Queen revered ! 

Art. An awful deed was thine, but still even for this thou 
mayest obtain pardon; for it was Cypris that would have it 
so, sating the fury of her soul. For this is law amongst us 
gods; none of us will thwart his neighbour’s will, but ever 
we stand aloof. For be well assured, did I not fear Zeus, © 
never would I have incurred the bitter shame of handing 
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'; over to death a man of all his kind to me most dear. As 
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for thy sin, first thy ignorance absolves thee from its villainy, 
next thy wife, who is dead, was lavish in her use of con- 
vincing arguments to influence thy mind. On thee in chief 


_ this storm of woe hath burst, yet is it some grief to me as 


well; for when the righteous die, there is no joy in heaven, 
albeit we try to destroy the wicked, house and home. 
Cuo. Lo! where-he comes, this hapless youth, his fair 


i young flesh and auburn locks most shamefully handled. 
_ Unhappy house! what twofold sorrow doth o’ertake its halls, 


through heaven’s ordinance ! 
Hip. Ah! ah! woe is me! foully undone by an impious 


_ father’s impious imprecation! Undone, undone! woe is 


me! Through my head shoot fearful pains; my brain 
throbs convulsively. Stop, let me rest my worn-out frame. 
Oh, oh! Accursed steeds, that mine own hand did feed, ye 
have been my ruin and my death. O by the gods, good 
sirs, I beseech ye, softly touch my wounded limbs. Who 
stands there at my right side? Lift me tenderly ; with slow 
and even step conduct a poor wretch cursed by his mistaken 
sire. Great Zeus, dost thou see this? Me thy reverent 


_ worshipper, me who left all men behind in purity, plunged | 
thus into yawning Hades ’neath the earth, reft of life; in 


vain the toils I have endured through my piety towards 
mankind. Ah me! ahme! O the thrill of anguish shoot- 
ing through me! Set me down, poor wretch I am; come 


_ Death to set me free! Kill me, end my sufferings." O for 


a sword two-edged to hack my flesh, and close this mortal 


life! Ill-fated curse of my father! the crimes of bloody 


kinsmen,” ancestors of old, now pass their boundaries and 
tarry not, and upon me are they come all guiltless as I am ; 
ah! why? Alas, alas! what canI say? How from my life 


1 Nauck’s comment on these closing lines of H.’s speech is, ‘‘ restitui 
vix poterunt.” Any translation of them can only be tentative. 
2 Such as Tantalus and Pelops, Atreus and Thyestes. 
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get rid of this relentless agony? O that the stern Death- 
god, night’s black visitant, would give my sufferings rest ! 


Arr. Poor sufferer! cruel the fate that links thee to it! 3 


Thy noble soul hath been thy ruin. 

Hip. Ah! the fragrance from my goddess wafted! Even 
in my agony I feel thee near and find relief; she is here in 
this very place, my goddess Artemis. 

Art. She is, poor sufferer! the goddess thou hast loved 


the best. 


Hp. Dost see me, mistress mine? dost see my present 7 


suffering ? 
Art. I see thee, but mine eyes no tear may weep. 


Hip. Thou hast none now to lead the hunt or tend thy a 


fane. 
Art. None now; yet e’en in death I love thee still. > 
Hie. None to groom thy steeds, or guard thy shrines. 
Art. ’Twas Cypris, mistress of iniquity, devised this evil. 
Hiv. Ah me! now know I the goddess who destroyed me. 
Art. She was jealous of her slighted honour, vexed at 


thy chaste life. 


Hip. Ah! then I see her single hand hath struck down 


three of us. 

Art. Thy sire and thee, and last thy father’s wife. 

Hiv. My sire’s ill-luck as well as mine I mourn. 

Arr. He was deceived by a goddess’s design. 

Hur. Woe is thee, my father, in this sad mischance! 

Tue. My son, I am a ruined man; life has no joys 
for me, 

Hip. For this mistake I mourn thee rather than myself, 

Tue. O that I)had died for thee, my son ! 

Hip. Ah! those fatal gifts thy sire Poseidon gave. 

Tur. Would God these lips had never uttered that 
prayer ! \ 
Hip. Why not? thou wouldst in any case have slain me 
in thy fury then. 
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Tue. Yes; Heaven had perverted my power to think. 

Hip. O that the race of men could bring a curse upon 
the gods! fiF- 

ArT. Enough! for though thou pass to gloom beneath 
the earth, the wrath of Cypris shall not, at her will, fall on 
thee unrequited, because thou hadst a noble righteous soul.* 
For I with mine own hand will with these unerring shafts 
___ avenge me on another,” who is her votary, dearest to her of 
| _all the sons of men. And to thee, poor sufferer, for thy 

_ anguish now will I grant high honours in the city of Treezen ; 
_ for thee shall maids unwed before their marriage cut off 

_ their hair, thy harvest through the long roll of time of 
_ countless bitter tears. Yea, and for ever shall the virgin 
_ choir hymn thy sad memory, nor shall Phzedra’s love for 
_ thee fall into oblivion and pass away unnoticed. But thou, 
- O son of old Ageus, take thy son in thine arms, draw him 
'_ close to thee, for unwittingly thou slewest him, and men may 
__ well commit an error when gods put it in their way. And 
thee Hippolytus, I admonish ; hate not thy sire, for in this 
_ death thou dost but meet thy destined fate. And now fare- 
_ well! ’tis not for me to gaze upon the dead, or pollute my 
"sight with death-scenes, and e’en now I see thee nigh that 
_ evil moment.’ [2xit ARTEMIS. 
Hie. Farewell, blest virgin queen! leave me now! How 
_ easily* thou resignest our long friendship! I am reconciled 
_ with my father at thy desire, yea, for ever before I would 
obey thy bidding. Ah me! the darkness is settling even 
now upon my eyes. Take me, father, in thy arms, lift 
_ me up. 

Tur. Woe is me, my son! what art thou doing to me thy 
hapless sire ! 


1 Nauck encloses this line in brackets. 2 Adonis. 

3 Cobet rejects this line. 

i 4 Surely this line is a gloss ! The sentiment is singularly out of place 

in the mouth of an ardent votary, whom the goddess has just comfo:ted. 
: : 
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Hip. I am a broken man; yes, I see the gates that close 

upon the dead. 
Tue. Canst leave me thus with murder on my soul ! 
Hire. No, no; I set thee free from this bloodguiltiness. 
Tur. What sayest thou? dost absolve me from blood- 

shed ? 

Hr. Artemis, the archer-queen, is my witness that Ido. © 
Tue. My own dear child, how generous dost thou show 

thyself to thy father ! a 
Hie. Farewell, dear father! a long farewell to thee ! 


Tux. O that holy, noble soul of thine ! 
Hur. Pray to have children such as me born in lawful — 


wedlock. 
Tue. O leave me not, my son ; endure awhile. 


Hv. ’Tis finished, my endurance ; I die, father; quickly 3 
cover my face with a mantle. 

Tue. O glorious Athens, realm of Pallas, what a splendid 
hero ye have lost! Ah me, ah me!~ How oft shall I 
remember thy evil work, O Cypris ! 

Cuo. On all our citizens hath come this universal sorrow, — 
unforeseen. Now shall the copious tear gush forth, for sad ~ ‘ 
great men takes. more than usual hold upon the — 


news about 
heart. 
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APOLLO. 

DEATH. 

Cuorus oF OLD MgN OF PHERA 
Malrp. b > 
ALCESTIS, : 
ATTENDANT. 
ADMETUS. 
EuMELUS. 
JIERACLES. 
PHERES, 


—— 


Scrng.—Before Admetus’ palace in Pherz. 


ALCESTIS.~ 


Apo. Halls of Admetus, wherein I steeled my heart to be 


content with a servant’s board, god though I was. Zeus 
_ was to blame; he slew my son Asclepius, piercing his bosom 


with a thunderbolt; whereat I was enraged and smote his 
Cyclopes, forgers of the heavenly fire ; so my sire in recom- 
pense for this forced me to become a slave in a mortal’s 
home. Then came I to this land and kept a stranger’s flocks, 
and to this day have been the saviour of this house. For 
in Pheres’ son I found a man as holy as myself, and him I 
saved from death by cheating Destiny, for they promised me, 
_ those goddesses of fate, that Admetus should escape the im- 
pending doom, if he found a substitute for the powers 
below. So he went through all his list of friends, made trial 
of each, his father and the aged mother that bare him," but 
none he found save his wife alone that was willing to die for 
him and forego the light of life ; she now within the house 
is upheld in his arms, gasping out her life ; for to-day is she 
doomed to die and pass from life to death. But I, for fear 
pollution overtake me in the house, am leaving the shelter 
of this roof I love so well, for already I see Death hard by, 
the priest of souls departed, who is on his way to lead her 
to the halls of Hades; true to time he comes, watching this 
day that calls her to her doom. ae 

Dea. Ha! What dost thou at this house? why is it 
thou art ranging here, Phoebus? Once again thou wrongest 
me, circumscribing and limiting the honours of the nether 


1 Dindorf has good reason for suspecting this line here. 
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world. Wert thou not content to hinder the death of © 


Admetus, by thy knavish cunning baulking Destiny ? but 
now again hast thou armed thee with thy bow and art keep- 
ing guard o’er her, this daughter of Pelias, who undertook, 
of her free will, to die for her lord and set him free. 

Apo. Never fear; I have, be sure, justice and fair pleas 
to urge. 


Dea. What has that bow to do, if thou hast justice on 3 


thy side? 
Apo. ’Tis my habit ever to carry it. 
Dea. Ay, and to help this house more than is right. 
Apo. The reason is, I cannot bear a friend’s distress. 
Dra. Wilt rob me of this second corpse likewise ? 


Apo. Come! I did not take the other from thee byviolence. 


Dra. Then how is it he lives above the earth and not 
beneath ? 

Apo. He gave his wife instead, her whom now thou art 
come to fetch. 

Dea. Yea, and I will bear her hence to the nether 
world. 


Aro. Take her and go, for I do not suppose I can per- | 


suade thee. 
Dra. To slay my rightful victim? Why, that is my ap- 
pointed task. 


Apo. Nay, but to lay thy deadly hand on those who soon — 


would die. 

Dea. I see thy drift, thy eager plea. 

Apo. Is it then possible that Alcestis should attain old 
age Pp 

Dea. It is not possible; I too, methinks, find a pleasure 
in my rights. 

Thou canst not anyhow take more than one life. 

Dra. When young lives die I reap a higher honour, 
Apo, Should she die old, a sumptuous funeral will she 
nave. : 
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Dea. Phcebus, the law thou layest down is all in favour 
of the rich. 

Apo. What mean’st thou ? art so wise, and I never knew it? 

Dea. Those who have wealth would buy the chance of 
their dying old. 

Apo. It seems then thou wilt not grant me this favour. 

Dea. Not I; my customs well thou knowest. 

Apo. That I do, customs men detest and gods abhor. 

Dea. Thou canst not realise every lawless wish. 

Avo. Mark me, thou shalt have a check for all thy exces- 
sive fierceness; such a hero shall there come to Pheres’ 
halls, by Eurystheus sent to fetch a team of steeds from the 
wintry world of Thrace ; he, a guest awhile in these halls of 
Admetus, will wrest this woman from thee by sheer force. 
So wilt thou get no thanks from me but yet wilt do this «ll 
the same, and earn my hatred too." ; 

Dea. Thou wilt not gain thy purpose any the more for 
all thy many words; that woman shall to Hades’ halls go 
down, I tell thee. Lo! I am going for her, that with the 
sword I may begin my rites, for he whose hair this sword 
doth hallow is sacred to the gods below. 

SemIcHo. I.2 What means this silence in front of the 
palace? why is the house of Admetus stricken dumb? 

Semicuo. II. Not one friend near to say if we must mourn 
our queen as dead, or if she liveth yet and sees the sun, 
Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, by me and all esteemed the 
best of wives to her husband. 

Semicuo. I. Doth any of you hear a groan, or sound 
of hands that smite together, or the voice of lamentation, 
telling all is over and done? Yet is there no servant sta- 


i Dindorf rejects these two lines. 
2 In the arrangement of the following dialogue between the divided 


chorus I have mainly been guided by Paley, though I believe the last 
three lines assigned by him to a Semichorus are said as the two bands 
are re-uniting preparatory to chanting their ode. 
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tioned about the gate, no, not one. O come, thou saving 
god, to smooth the swelling waves of woe ! . 

Semicuo. II. Surely, were she dead, they eed not be 
so still. 

Srmicuo. I. Maybe her corpse is not yet from the house 
borne forth. 

SEmicHo. IL Whence that inference? I am not so san- 
guine, ‘What gives thee confidence ? 

Semicuo. I. How could Admetus let his noble wife go _ 
unattended to the grave? 

Semicuo. II. Before the gates I see no lustral water from 
the spring, as custom doth ordain should be at the gates of 


the dead, no shorn lock lies on the threshold, which, as thou - a 


knowest, falls in mourning for the dead, no choir of pees 
smites its youthful * palms together. ~ 

Semicuo. I. And yet this is the appointed day. 

SemicHo. II. What meanest thou by this? 

Sewicuo. I. The day appointed for the journey to the 
world below. 

Semicuo. II. Thou hast touched me to the heart, e’en to 
the soul. 

Cxo. Whoso from his youth up has been accounted 
virtuous, needs must weep to see the good suddenly cut off. 
’Tis done; no single spot in all the world remains whither 
one might steer a course, either to Lycia*® or to the parched 
abodes‘ of Ammon to release the hapless lady’s soul; on — 
comes death with step abrupt, nor know I to whom I 
should go of all who at the gods’ altars offer sacrifice. Only 
the son of Phoebus,’ if he yet saw this light of day—Ah! then 

© perawiiioc, Liddell and Scott ‘between two waves of misery,” 
7.e. causing a short lull. 

2 Dindorf restores veahij¢ for veo\aia, a doubtful word, apparently 
not used as an adjective. - Cf. Liddell and Scott. 

* To a shrine of Apollo, 

“ The temple of Zeus Ammon in the deserts of Libya. 

° Asclepius, who had been slain by Zeus, for raising the dead to life. 
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might she have left the dark abode and gates of Hades 
and have come again, for he would raise the dead to life, 
till that the thunderbolt’s forked flame, hurled by Zeus; 


smote him. But now what further hope of life can I welcome 


to me? Our lords have ere this done all they could; on 
every altar streams the blood of abundant sacrifice ; yet our 
sorrows find no cure. 

Lo! from the house cometh a handmaid weeping ; what 


‘shall I be told hath chanced? Grief may well be pardoned, 


if aught happeneth to one’s master; yet I fain would learn 


_ whether our lady still is living or haply is no more. 


Mar. Alive, yet dead thou may’st call her. 

Cuo. Why, how can the same person be alive, yet dead? 

Marp. She is sinking even now, and at her last gasp. 

Cuo. My poor master! how sad thy lot to lose so good 
a wife ! 

Mar. He did not know his loss, until the blow fell on 
him. 

Cuo. Is there then no more a hope of saving her ? 

Map. None; the fated day comes on so fast. 

Cuo. Are then the fitting rites already taking place o’er 
her body ? 

Mar. Death’s garniture is ready, wherewith her lord will 
bury her. 

Cuo. Well let her know, though die she must, her fame 
ranks far above any other wife’s beneath the sun. 

Main. Far above! of course it does ; who will gainsay it? 
What must the woman be who hath surpassed her? For 
how could any wife have shown a clearer regard for her 
lord than by offering in his stead to die? Thus much the 
whole city knows right well ; but thou shalt hear with wonder 
what she did within the house. For when she knew the 
fatal day was come, she washed her fair white skin with water 
from the stream, then from-her cedar chests drew forth 
vesture and ornaments and robed herself becomingly ; next, 
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standing before the altar-hearth, she prayed, “ Mistress 
mine, behold ! I pass beneath the earth ; to thee in sup- 4 
pliant wise will I my latest prayer address ; be mother tomy — 
orphans, and to my boy unite a loving bride, to my 
daughter a noble husband. Let them not die, as I, their 
mother, perish now, untimely in their youth, but let them 
live their glad lives out, happy in their native land.” To 
every altar in Admetus’ halls she went and crowned them 
and prayed, plucking from myrtle boughs their foliage, with ~ 
never a tear or groan, nor did her coming trouble change 
the colour of her comely face. Anon into her bridal bower 
she burst, and then her tears brake forth and thus she cried, 
“‘Q-couch, whereon I loosed my maiden state for the man 
in whose cause I die, farewell! no-hate I feel for thee; for 
me alone hast thou undone, dying as I die from fear’ of 
betraying thee and my lord. Some other wife will make — 
thee hers, more blest maybe than me, but not more chaste.” _— 
And she fell upon her knees and kissed it, till with her — 
gushing tears the whole bed was wet. At last, when she 
had had her fill of weeping, she tore herself from the bed — 
and hurried headlong forth, and oft as she was leaving the  ~ 
chamber turned she back and cast herself once more upon 
the couch ; while her children were weeping as they clung 
to their mother’s robes ; but she took them each in turn in 
her arms and kissed them fondly, as a dying mother might. 
And all the servants in the house fell a-crying in sorrow for 
their mistress ; but she held out her hand to each, nor was — 
there one so mean but she gave him a word and took his 
answer back. Such are the sorrows in the halls of Admetus. 
Dying he had died once for all, but by avoiding death he 
hath a legacy of grief that he will ne’er forget. 

Cuo. Doubtless Admetus sorrows in this calamity, if he 
must lose so good a wife. 

Marp. Ah yes! he weeps, holding in his arms his darling 
wife, and prays her not to leave him, impossible request ! 
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if for she is worn and wasted with illness, and lies’ exhausted, 
asad burden in his arms. Still, though her breath comes 
short and scant, she yearns to gaze yet on the sunshine, for 
__ hevermore, but now the last and latest time her eye shall see 
his radiant orb.? But I will go, thy presence to announce, 
for ’tis not all who have the goodwill to stand by their 
masters with kindly hearts in adversity... But thou of old 
_ hast been my master’s friend. 
I Cuo. O Zeus, what way out of these sorrows can be found ? 
~ how can we loose the bonds of fate that bind our lord? 
_ Comes some one forth? Am I at once to cut my hair, 
and cast the sable robe about me? 
Too plainly, ay too plainly, friends ; still let us to heaven 
pray; for the gods’ power is very great. 
O king Pzean, devise for Admetus some means of escape 
- from his sorrows. 
Yes, yes, contrive it ; for thou in days gone by didst find 
~ salvation for him, so now be thou a saviour from the toils of 
death and stay bloodthirsty Hades. . 
Woe! woe! alas! Thou son of Pheres, woe! Ah, thy 
fate in losing thy wife ! 
Is not this enough to make thee slay thyself, ah ! more than 
cause enough to tie the noose aloft and fit it to the neck? 
- Yea, for to-day wilt thou witness the death of her that was 
~ not merely dear, but dearest of the dear. 
__ Look, look ! she cometh even now, her husband with her, 
__ from the house. 
Cry aloud and wail, O land of Phere, wail for the best of 
_ women, as with sickness worn she passes ’neath the earth to 
. - Hades, lord below. 
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1 Elmsley was the first to detect that a line has probably been lost 
~ here, containing some finite verb to complete the sense, which I have 
a endeavoured to give by introducing ‘‘lies”’ into my translation. 

_ 3 These two lines, of frequent recurrence in Greek tragedy, are here 
_ rejected by Nauck, 
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. Never, never will I say that marriage brings more joy _ 
than grief, as I conjecture by the past and witness these 
misfortunes of our king, for he when widowed of this noble. 
wife will for the future lead a life that is no life at all. ‘i 

Ac. O sun-god, lamp of day! O scudding clouds that 
dance along the sky ! se 

Apm. He sees us both with anguish bowed, albeit guiltless —— 
of any crime against the gods, for the which thy death is due. — 

Atc. O earth, O sheltering roof, and ye my maiden *— 
chambers in my native land Iolcos! 7 

Avo. Lift thyself, unhappy wife, forsake me not ; entreat 
the mighty gods to pity us. a 

Atc.. I see the two-oared skiff, I see it; and Charon, — 
death’s ferryman, his hand upon the boatman’s pole, isa 
calling me e’en now, “ Why lingerest thou? Hasten. Thou g 
art keeping me.” Thus in his eager haste he hurries me. 

Apm. Ah me! bitter to me is this voyage thou speakest 
of. Unhappy wife, what woes are ours ! _ 

Atc. One draws me, draws me hence, seest thou not? — 
to the courts of death, winged Hades glaring from beneath — : 
his dark brows. What wilt thou with me? Unhand me. 
On what a journey am I setting out, most wretched woman I ! a 

Apo. Bitter journey to thy friends, yet most of all to me “ag 
and to thy babes, the partners in this sorrow. 

Auc. Hands off ! hands off at once ! 

Lay me down, I cannot stand. Hades standeth near ; 4 
and with its gloom steals night upon my eyes. 

O my children, my children, ye have no mother now. 
Fare ye well, my babes, live on beneath the light ! 

ApMm. Woe is me! this is a message of sorrow to me, 
worse than aught that death can do. Steel not thy heart to q 
leave me, I implore, by heaven, by thy babes whom thou ~ 
wilt make orphans ; nay, raise thyself, have courage. For — 
if thou die I can no longer live; my life, my death are in — q 


thy hands; thy love is what I worship. ag 
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: Atc. Admetus, lo! thou seest how it is with me ; to thee 
1 fain would tell my wishes ere I die. Thee I set before 
f myself, and instead of living have ensured thy life, and so I 
| die, though I need not have died for thee, but might have 
taken for my husband whom I would of the Thessalians, 
and have had a home blest with royal power ; reft of thee, 
ig ‘with my children orphans, I cared not to live, nor, though 
crowned with youth’s fair gifts, wherein I used to joy, did I 
= them. Yet the father that begat thee, the mother 
that bare thee, gave thee up, though they had reached a time 
of life when to die were well, so saving thee their child, and 
_ winning noble death. For thou wert their only son, nor 
‘had they any hope, when thou wert dead, of other offspring. 
And T should have lived and thou the remnant of our days, 
“nor wouldst thou have wept thy wife’s loss, nor have had an 
‘orphan family. But some god hath caused these things to 
be even as they are. Enough! Remember thou the grati- 
j tude due to me for this ; yea, for I shall never ask thee for 
an adequate return, for naught is prized more highly than 
our life; but just is my request, as thou thyself must say, 
‘since thou no less than I dost love these children, if so be 
thou think’st aright. Be content to let them rule my house, 
__and do not marry a new wife to be a stepmother to these 
- children, for she from jealousy, if so she be a woman worse 
3 than me, will stretch out her hand against the children of 
our union. Then do not this, I do beseech thee.! For the 
stepmother that succeeds, hateth children of a former match, — 
_ cruel as the viper's s are her tender mercies. A son, ’tis tru, 
B hath in his sire a tower of strength, [to whom he speaks and 
~ has his answer back];” but thou, my daughter, bow shall thy 
maidenhood be passed i in honour? What shall thy experience 


1 Nauck suspects this line, and Hirzel hike the two next are 


spurious. 
2 Paley encloses this line in brackets | as suspicious, Nauck omits it 


“in his text, 
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be of thy father’s wife? She may fasten on thee some foul 
report in thy youthful bloom, and frustrate thy marriage. 
Never shall thy mother lead thee to the bridal bed, nor by ~ 
cher presence in thy travail hearten thee, my child, when a. 
mother’s kindness triumphs over all. No, for I must die; ~ 
and lo! this evil cometh to me not to-morrow nor yet on ~ 
the third day of the month, but in a moment shall I be BS 
counted among the souls that are no more. Fare ye well, — 
be happy; and thou, husband, canst boast thou hadst a ~ 
peerless wife, and you, children, that you had such an one = 
for mother. - 
Cuo. Take heart ; I do not hesitate to answer for him; ~ 
he will perform all this, unless his mind should go astray. ~ = 
- “Ap. It shall be so, fear not, it shall ; alive thou wert 
the only wife I had, and dead shalt thou, none else, be "7 
called mine; no Thessalian maid shall ever take thy place~ 
and call me lord; not though she spring from lineage high 3 
nor though besides she be the fairest of her sex. Of children 
I have enough ; god grant I may in them be blessed! for in 
thee has it been otherwise. No year-long mourning will I — 
keep for thee, but all my life through, lady: loathing the 
mother that bare me, and hating my father, for they were 
friends in word but not in deed. But thou didst give thy — 
dearest for my life and save it. May I not then mourn to | 
lose a wife like thee? And I will put an end to revelry, to 
social gatherings o’er the wine, forego the festal crown and — 
music which once reigned in my halls. For nevermore will — 
J touch the lyre nor lift my soul in song to the Libyan flute, 
for thou hast taken with thee all my joy in life. But in my 
bed thy figure shall be laid full length, by cunning artists ~ 
fashioned; thereon will I throw myself and, folding my — 


a 


“ 


arms about thee, call upon thy name, and think I hold my ~ 
dear wife in my embrace, although I do not; chill comfort — 
this, no doubt, but still I shall relieve my soul of its sad ~ 
weight ; and thou wilt come to me in dreams and gladden ~ 
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me. For sweet it is to see our friends, come they when 
they will, e’en by night. 

Had I the tongue, the tuneful voice of Orpheus to es 
Demeter’s daughter or her husband by my lay and bring 
thee back from Hades, I had gone down, nor Pluto’s hound, 
nor Charon, ferryman of souls, whose hand is on the oar, 
had held me back, till to the light I had restored thee 
alive. At least do thou await me there, against the hour I 
die, prepare a home for me to be my true wife still. For in 
this same cedar coffin I will bid these children lay me with 
thee and stretch my limbs by thine; for never even in 
death may I be severed from thee, alone found faithful of 
them all. 

Cuo. Lo! I too will share with thee thy mourning for 
her, friend with friend ; for this is but her due. 

Ac. My children, ye with your own ears have heard 
your father’s promise, that he will never wed another wife 
to set her over you, nor e’er dishonour me. 

Ap. Yea, so I promise now, and accomplish it I will. 

Atc. On these conditions receive the children from my 
hand. 

Apo. I receive them, dear pledges by a dear hand given. 

Auc. Take thou my place and be a mother to these 
babes. 

Apo. Sore will be their need when they are reft of thee. 

Ac. O my children, I am passing to that world below, 
when my life was needed most. 

Ap. Ah me, what can I do bereft of thee ? 

Atc. Thy sorrow Time will soothe; ’tis the dead who 


are as naught. . 


Ap. Take me, O take me, I beseech, with thee ’neath the 
earth. 
Auc. Enough that I in thy stead am dying. 
Apo. O Destiny ! of what a wife art thou despoiling me! 
Atc. Lo! the darkness deepens on my drooping eyes. 


Apm. Lost indeed am I, if thou, dear wife, wilt really - 


leave me. 


Auc. Thou mayst speak of me as naught, as one whose a 


life is o’er. : 
Ap: Lift up thy face, leave not thy children. 
Ac. ’Tis not my own free will ; O my babes, farewell! — 
Ap. Look, look on them but once. 
Auc. My end is come. 
Apm. What mean’st thou ? art leaving us? 
Ac. Farewell! 
Ap. Lost! lost! woe is me! 
Cuo. She is gone, the wife of Admetus is no more. 


Eum. O my hard fate! My mother has passed to the . 
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realms below; she lives no more, dear father, ‘neath the “a 


sun. Alas for her! she leaves us ere her time andtome 
bequeaths an orphan’s life. Behold that staring eye, those a 
nerveless hands! Hear me, mother, hear me, I implore! 


tis I who call thee now, I thy tender chick, printing my 
kisses on thy lips. 


Ap. She cannot hear, she cannot see; a heavy blow ~f 


hath fortune dealt us, you children and me. 


Eu. O father, Iam but achild to have my loving mother a 


leave me here alone; O cruel my fate, alas! and thine, my 
sister, sharer in my cup of woe. Woe to thee, father! in 
vain, in vain didst thou take a wife and hast not reached the 
goal of eld with her; for she is gone before, and now that 
thou art dead, my mother, our house is all undone. 


Cuno. Admetus, these misfortunes thou must bear. Thou 


art by no means the first nor yet shalt be the last of men 
to lose a wife of worth; know this, we all of us are debtors 
‘wito death. : 

Ap. I understand; this is no sudden flight of ill hither ; 
I was ware of it and long have pined. But since I am to 
carry the dead. forth to her burial, stay here with me and to 
that inexorable \god in Hades raise your antiphone. . While 
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to all Thessalians in my realm I do proclaim a general 
mourning for this lady, with hair shorn off and robes of sable 
hue; all ye who harness steeds for cars, or single horses ride, 
cut off their manes with the sharp steel. Hush’d be every 
pipe, silent every lyre throughout the city till twelve full 
moons are past; for never again shall I bury one whom I 
love more, no! nor one more loyal to me ; honour from me 
is her due, for she for me hath died, she and she alone. 

[Zxeunt ADMETUS and EUMELUS, with the other 

children. 

Cuo. Daughter of Pelias, be thine a happy life in that 
sunless home in Hades’ halls! Let Hades know, that 
swarthy god, and that old man who sits to row and steer 
alike at his death-ferry, that he hath cartied o’er the lake of 
Acheron in his two-oared skiff a woman peerless amidst her 
sex.” Oft of thee the Muses’ votaries shall sing on the seven- 
stringed mountain shell and in hymns that need no harp,’ 


' glorifying thee, oft as the season in his cycle cometh round 


at Sparta in that Carnean* month when all night long the 
moon sails high o’erhead, yea, and in splendid Athens, happy 
town. So glorious a theme has thy death bequeathed to 
tuneful bards. Would it were in my power and range to 
bring thee to the light from the chambers of Hades and the 
streams of Cocytus with the oar that sweeps yon nether 
flood! For thou, and thou alone, most dear of women, 
hadst the courage to redeem thy husband from Hades in 
exchange for thy own life. Light lie the earth above thee, 
lady! And if ever thy lord take to him a new wife, I vow 
he will earn my hatred and thy children’s too. His mother 
had no heart to plunge into the darkness of the tomb for her 


1 7,e. Epic poetry. 

2 A reference to the Carnean festival, held in honour of Apollo, by 
the Dorians of Peloponnesus, especially by the Spartans, for nine 
successive days in the month Metageitnion, z.e. April, hence called the 
Carnean month. 
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son, ao! nor his aged sire.' Their own child they had not 
the courage to rescue, the wretches ! albeit they were grey- 
headed. But thou in thy youth and beauty hast died for thy 


lord and gone thy way. O be it mine to have for partner = 


such a loving wife! for this lot is-rare in life. Surely she 
should be my help-meet all my life and never cause one tear. 

Her. Mine hosts, dwellers on this Pherzean soil! say, 
shall I find Admetus in the house ? 


Cuo. The son of Pheres is within, Heracles. Tell me_ 
what need is bringing thee to the Thessalian land, to visit — 


this city of the Pherzeans ? 

Hec. I am performing a labour for Tirynthian Eurystheus. 

Cuo. And whither art thou journeying ? on what wander- 
ing art thou forced to go? 

Her. To fetch the chariot-steeds of Thracian Diomedes. 

Cuo. How canst thou? art a stranger to the ways of thy 
host ? 

Her. I am; for never yet have I gone to the land of the 
Bistones. 

Cuo. Thou canst not master his horses without fighting. 

Her. Still I cannot refuse these labours. 

Cuo. Then shalt thou slay them and return, or thyself be 
slain and stay there. 

Her. It will not be the first hard course that I have run. 

Cuo. And what will be thy gain, suppose thou master 
their lord ? 

Her. The steeds will I drive away to the Tirynthian king. 

Cuo. No easy task to bit their jaws. 

Her. Easy enough, unless their nostrils vomit fire. 

Cuo. With ravening jaws they rend the limbs of men. 

Her. Thou speakest of the food of mountain beasts, not 
of horses. 

Cuo. Their mangers blood-bedabbled thou shalt see. 


1 A line is here wanting in the MSS., but its absence does not destroy 
the sense. = 
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Her. Whose son doth he who feeds them boast to be? 
_ Cuo. Ares’ son, king of the golden targe of Thrace. 

Her. This toil again is but a piece of my ill-luck; hard it 
ever is and still is growing steeper, if I with Ares’ own- 
begotten sons must fight, first with Lycaon, next with 
Cycnus, while now I am bound on this third contest to en- 
gage the horses and their master. Yet shall no man ever 
see Alcmena’s son trembling at his foemen’s prowess. 

CuHo. See where Admetus, lord of this land, comes in 
person from the palace forth. 

Ap. Hail! son of Zeus, from Perseus sprung. 

Her. Joy to thee also, Admetus, king of Thessaly. 

Ap. Would there were! yet thy kindly heart I know full 
well. 

Her. Why dost thou appear with head shorn thus in 
mourning ? 

Ap. To-day I am to bury one who is dead. 

Her. Heaven avert calamity from thy children! 

Ap. The children I have begotten are alive within my 
house. 

Her. Thy father maybe is gone; well, he was ripe to go. 

Ap. No, Heracles, he lives; my mother too. 

Her. It cannot be thy wife is dead, thy Alcestis ? 

Ap. I can a twofold tale tell about her. 

Her. Dost mean that she is dead, or living still ? 

Apm. She lives, yet lives no more ; that is my grief. 

Her. I am no wiser yet ; thy words are riddles to me. 

Ap. Knowest thou not the doom she must undergo ? 

Her. I know she did submit to die in thy stead. 

Ap. How then is she still alive, if so she promised? 

Her. Ah! weep not thy wife before the day, put that off 
till then. 

Ap. The doomed is dead ; the dead no more exists. 

Her. Men count to be and not to be something apart. 

Ap. Thy verdict this, O Heracles, mine another. 
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Her. Why weepest then? which of thy dear ones is the 
dead ? 

Apn. ’Tis a woman ; I spoke of a woman just now. 

Her. A stranger, or one of thine own kin? 

Ap. A stranger, yet in another sense related to my house. 

Her. How then came she by her death in house of thine ? 

Adm. Her father dead, she lived here as an orphan. 


Her. Ah! would I had found thee free from grief, : 


Admetus ! 

Ap. With what intent dost thou devise this speech ? 

Her. I will seek some other friendly hearth. 

Ap. Never, O prince! Heaven forefend such dire dis- 
grace ! ; 

Her. A guest is a burden to sorrowing friends, if come 
he should. = 

Ap. The dead are dead. Come in. 

Herr. To feast in a friend’s house of sorrow is shameful. 

ApM. The guest chambers lie apart, whereto we will con- 
duct thee. 

Her. Let me go; ten thousandfold shall be my thanks 
to thee. 

Ap. Thou must not go to any other hearth. (Zo a 
Servant.) Go before, open the guest-rooms that face not 
these chambers, and bid my stewards see there is plenty of 


food; then shut the doors that lead into the courtyard ; for 


tis not seemly that guests when at their meat should hear 
the voice of weeping or be made sad. [Zxit HERACLES. 

Cxo. What doest thou? With such calamity before thee, 
hast thou the heart, Admetus, to welcome visitors ? What 
means this folly ? 

Ap. Well, and if I had driven him from my house and 
city when he came to be my guest, wouldst thou have 
praised me more? No indeed! for my calamity would have 
been no whit less, while I should have been more churlish. 
And this would have been another woe to add to mine, that 
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my house should be called no friend to guests. Yea, andI 
find him myself the best of hosts whene’er to Argos’ thirsty 
land I come. 

Cuo. Why then didst thou conceal thy present misfor- 
tune, if, as thy own lips declare, it was a friend that came? 

Ap. He would never have entered my house, had he 
known aught of my distress. -Maybe there are who think 
me but a fool for acting thus, and these will blame me; but 
my halls have never learnt to drive away or treat with scorn 
my guests. 

Cuo. O home of hospitality, thrown open by thy lord to 
all now and ever! In thee it was that Pythian Apollo, the 
sweet harper, deigned to make his home, and in thy halls 
was content to lead a shepherd’s life, piping o’er the sloping 
downs shepherd’s madrigals to thy flocks. And spotted 
lynxes couched amid his sheep in joy to hear his melody, 
and the lions’ tawny troop left the glen of Othrys and came ; 
came too the dappled fawn on nimble foot from beyond the 
crested pines and frisked about thy lyre, O Phoebus, for very 
joy at thy gladsome minstrelsy. And so it is thy lord 
inhabits a home rich in countless flocks by Bcebe’s lovely 
mere, bounding his tilled corn-land and his level pastures 
with the clime of the Molossi near the sun’s dark stable, 
and holding sway as far as the harbourless strand ot 
the A®gean ‘neath Pelion’s shadow. Now too hath he 
opened wide his house and welcomed a guest although his 
eye is wet with tears in mourning for his wife so dear but 
lately dead within his halls; yea, for noble birth to noble 
feeling is inclined. And in the good completest wisdom 
dwells; and at my heart sits the bold belief that heaven’s 
servant will be blesed. 

Ap. Men of Phere, kindly gathered here, lo ! even now 
my servants are bearing the corpse with all its trappings 


1 In Nauck’s text the word éyapai is here inserted, but it is omitted 
by Paley. 
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shoulder-high to the funeral pyre for burial; do ye, as 
custom bids, salute the dead on her last journey starting. 


Cuo. Look! I see thy father advancing with aged step, zy 


and servants too bearing in their arms adornment for thy 
wife, offerings for the dead. 

Pur. My son, I come to share thy sorrow, for thou hast 
lost a noble, peerless wife; that no man will deny. Yet 
must thou needs bear this blow, hard though it be. Accept 


this garniture, and let it go beneath the earth, for rightly is~. 


her body honoured, since she died to save thy life, my son, 
and gave me back my child, suffering me not to lose thee 
and pine away in an old age of sorrow. Thus by the 
generous deed she dared, hath she made her life a noble 
example for all her sex. Farewell to thee, who hast saved 
this son of mine and raised me up when falling ; be thine a 
happy lot even in Hades’ halls! Such marriages I declare 
are gain to man, else to wed is not worth while. 

_ Apm. Thou hast come uncalled by me to this burial, 
nor do I count thy presence as a friendly act. Never shall 
she be clad in any garniture of thine, nor* in her burial will 
she need aught of thine. Thou shouldst have shewn thy sym- 


pathy at the time my doom was sealed. But thou didst — 


stand aloof and let another die, though thou wert old, the 
victim young ; shalt thou then mourn the dead? Methinks 
thou wert no real sire of mine nor was she my true mother 
who calls herself and is called so, but? I was sprung of slave’s 
blood and privily substituted at thy wife’s breast. Brought 
to the test thou hast shewn thy nature; I cannot think I 
am thy child by birth. 

By heaven, thou art the very pattern of cowards, who at 
thy age, on the borderland of life, wouldst not, nay! couldst 
not find the heart to die for thy own son; but ye, my 
parents, left to this stranger, whom I henceforth shall 

1 Nauck brackets this line as spurious. 
2 Nauck refuses to credit Euripides with lines 638 and 639. 
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justly hold e’en as mother and as father too, and none but 
her. And yet twas a noble exploit to achieve, to die to 
save thy son, and in any case the remnant of thy time to live 
was but short; and! I and she would have lived the days 
that were to be, nor had I lost my wife and mourned my 
evil fate. Moreover thou hast had all treatment that a 


‘happy man should have; in princely pomp thy youth was 


spent, thou hadst a son, myself, to be the heir of this thy 
home, so thou hadst no fear of dying childless and leaving 
thy house desolate, for strangers to pillage. Nor yet canst 
thou say I did dishonour thy old age and give thee up to 
die, seeing I have ever been to thee most dutiful, and for 
this thou, my sire, and she, my mother, have made me this 
return. Go then, get other sons to tend thy closing years, 
prepare thy body for the grave, and lay out thycorpse. For 
I will never bury thee with hand of mine; for I am dead for 
all thou-didst for me; but if I found a saviour in another 
and still live, his son I say I am, and his fond nurse in old 
age will be. ”Tis vain, I see, the old man’s prayer for death, 
his plaints at age and life’s long weariness. For if death do 
but draw near, not one doth wish to die; old age no more 
they count so burdensome. 

CuHo. Peace! enough the present sorrow, O my son; goad 
not thy father’s soul to fury. 

Pue. Child, whom think’st thou art reviling ? some Lydian 
or Phrygian bought with thy money? Art not aware I am 
a freeborn Thessalian, son of a Thessalian sire? Thou art 
too insolent ; yet from hence thou shalt not go as thou 
camest, after shooting out thy braggart tongue at me. To 
rule my house I begat and bred thee up ; I own no debt of 
dying in thy stead; thisis not the law that I received from 
my ancestors that fathers should die for children, nor is it a 
custom in Hellas. For weal or woe, thy life must be thine 
own; whate’er was due from me to thee, thou hast. Dominion 

1 Lines 651 and 652 are bracketed by Nauck as spurious. 
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wide is thine, and acres broad I will leave to thee, for from 
my father did I inherit them. How, pray, have I wronged 
thee? of what am I robbing thee? Die not thou for me, 
nor I for thee. Thy joy is in the light; think’st thou thy 
sire’s is not? By Heaven! ’tis a weary while, I trow, that 
time beneath the earth, and life, though short, is sweet. 
Thou at least didst struggle hard to ’scape thy death, lost to 
shame, and by her death dost live beyond thy destined term. 


Dost thou then speak of cowardice in me, thou craven heart! _. 
no match for thy wife, who hath died for thee, her fine young © 


lord ? A clever scheme hast thou devised to stave off death for 
ever, if thou canst persuade each new wife to die instead of 


thee; and dost thou then taunt thy friends, who will not do the. 


like, coward as thou art thyself? Hold thy peace ; reflect, 
if thou dost love thy life so well, this love by all is shared ; 
yet if thou wilt speak ill of me, thyself shalt hear a full and 
truthful list of thy own crimes. 

Cuo. Too long that list both now and heretofore ; cease, 
father, to revile thy son. 

Apm. Say on, for I have said my say ; but if it vexes thee 
to hear the truth, thou shouldst not have sinned against me. 
Pue, My sin had been the deeper, had I died for thee. 

Ap. What ! is it all one for young or old to die? 

Pue. To live one life, not twain, is all our due. 

Ap. Outlive then Zeus himself ! 

Pur. Dost curse thy parents, though unharmed by them ? 

Av, Yea, for I see thy heart is set on length of days. 

PueE. Is it not to save thyself thou art carrying to the 
tomb this corpse? 

Ap. A proof of thy cowardice, thou craven heart ! 

Pue. At any rate her death was not due to me; this thou 
canst not say. 

ApM. Ah! mayst thou some day come to need my aid ! 

Pur. Woo many wives, that there may be the more 
to die. 
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Ap. That is thy reproach, for thou didst refuse to die. 

Pur. Dear is the light of the sun-god, dear to all. 

Ap. A coward soul is thine, not to be reckoned among 
men. 

Pue. No laughing now for thee at bearing forth my aged 


- corpse. 


Ap. Thy death will surely be a death of shame, come 
when it will. 

Pue. Once dead [I little reck of foul report. 

Ap. Alas! how void of shame the old can be! 

Pue. Hers was no want of shame; ’twas want of sense 
in her that thou didst find. 

Ap. Begone! and leave me to bury my dead. 

Pue. I go; bury thy victim, thyself her murderer. Her 
kinsmen yet will call foranaccount. Else surely has Acastus 
ceased to be a man, if he avenge not on thee his sister’s 
blood. 

Ap. Perdition seize thee and that wife of thine! grow 
old, as ye deserve, childless, though your son yet lives, for 


_ ye shall never enter the same abode with me; nay! were it 


needful I should disown thy paternal hearth by heralds’ 
voice, I had disowned it. (xi# PHERES). Now, since we 
must bear our present woe, let us go and lay the dead upon 
the pyre. [| Zxct ADMETUS. 

Cuo. Woe, woe for thee! Alas, for thy hardihood! 
Noble spirit, good beyond compare, farewell! May Hermes 
in the nether world, and Hades, too, give thee a kindly 
welcome! and if even in that other life the good are 
rewarded, mayst«thou have thy share therein and take thy 
seat by Hades’ bride ! 

Att. Many the guests ere now from every corner of the 
world I have seen come to the halls of Admetus, for whom 
I have spread the board, but never yet have I welcomed to 
this hearth a guest so shameless as this ; a man who, in the 
first place, though he saw my master’s grief, yet entered and 
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presumed to pass the gates, then took what cheer we had 
in no sober spirit, though he knew our sorrow; no! was 
there aught we failed to bring? he called for it. Next in his 
hands he took a goblet of ivy-wood and drank the pure 
juice of the black grape, till the mounting fumes of wine 
heated him, and he crowned his head with myrtle-sprays, 
howling discordantly, while two-fold strains were there to 
hear, for he would sing without a thought for the troubles 


in Admetus’ halls, while we servants mourned our mistress, ~. 


though we did not let the stranger see our streaming eyes, 


for such was the bidding of Admetus. So now here am1- 


entertaining as a guest some miscreant thief maybe, or 


robber, while she is gone forth from the house, nor did I 


follow her nor stretch my hand towards her bier, in mourning 
for my lady, who, to me and all her servants, was a mother, 
for she would save us from countless trouble, appeasing her 
husband’s angry mood. Have I not good cause then to 
loathe this guest who cometh in our hour of woe? 

Her. Ho! sirrah, why that solemn, thoughtful look ? 
Tis not the way for servants to scowl on guests, but with 
courteous soul to welcome them. But thou, seeing a friend 
of thy master arrive, receivest him with sullen, lowering 
brow, though ’tis but a stranger that is the object of thy 
mourning. Come hither, that thou too mayst learn more 
wisdom. Dost know the nature of this mortal state? I 


trow not; how shouldst thou? Well, lend an ear to me. 


Death is the common debt of man ; no mortal really knows 
if he will live to see the morrow’s light ; for Fortune’s issues 
are not in our ken, beyond the teacher’s rule they lie, no art 
can master them. Hearken then to this and learn of me, 
be merry, drink thy cup, and count the present day thine 
own, the rest to Fortune yield. And to Cypris too, sweetest 
of the gods by far to man, thy tribute pay, for kindly is her 
mood. Let be those other cares, and heed my counsel if 


thou think’st I speak aright ; methinks I do. Come, banish - 
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this excessive grief, and drink a cup with me when thou 
hast passed beyond these doors and wreathed thy brow ; 
and I feel sure the plash of wine within the cup will bring 
thee toa better haven from this crabbed mood, this cabined 
state of mind.’ Mortals weare, and mortals’ thoughts should 
have ; for all they who frown and scowl do miss,—leastways 
I think so,—the true life and get themselves misfortune. 


Att. I know all that, but our present state has little 


__ Claim on revelry or laughter. 


Her. The dead was a stranger woman; grieve not to 
excess; for the rulers of thy house are living. 

Att. How, living? Thou knowest not the trouble in the 
house. 

Her. I do, unless thy master did in aught deceive me. 

Att. Too hospitable is he. 

Her. Was I to miss good cheer because a stranger had 
died ? 

Art. A stranger surely ! quite a stranger she ! 

Her. Is there some trouble that he withheld from me 7 

Att. Farewell, go thy way! my master’s troubles are my 
care. 

Her. This word of thine heralds not a grief for strangers 


> felt. 


Att. Had it been, the sight of thy merriment had not 
grieved me so. 

Her.” Can it be mine host hath strangely wronged me? 

Att. Thou camest at no proper time for our house to 
welcome thee, for sorrow is come upon us; lo! thou seest 
our shorn heads and robes of sable hue. 

Her. Who is it that is dead? Is it a child orhis aged 
sire that hat hath passed away? 

Arr. Nay, sir guest, ’tis Admetus’ wife that is no more. 


1 Reading g¢peviv, which Nauck, however, doubts. 
2 There is some doubt whether the next four lines are genuine. 
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Her. What sayest thou ? and did ye then in spite of that 
admit me to your cheer ? 

Art. Yes, for his regard would not let him send thee 
from his door. 

Her. Unhappy husband, what a wife hast thou lost! 

Att. We are all undone, not she alone. 

Her. I knew it when I saw his streaming eye, shorn head 
and downcast look, yet did he persuade me, saying it 


was a stranger he was bearing to burial. So I didconstrain._ 


myself and passed his gates and sat drinking in his hos- 
pitable halls, when he was suffering thus. And have I 
wreathed my head and do I revel still? But—thou to hold 


thy peace when such a crushing sorrow lay upon the house ! — 


Where is he burying her? Whither shall I go to find 
her? - 

Art. Beside the road that leadeth straight to Larissa, 
shalt thou see her carved tomb outside the suburb. 

Her. O heart, O soul, both sufferers oft, now show the 
mettle of that son Tirynthian Alcmena, daughter of Elec- 
tryon, bare to Zeus. For I must save this woman, dead but 
now, setting Alcestis once again within this house, and to 
Admetus this kind service render. So I will go and watch 
for death the black-robed monarch of the dead, and him 
methinks I shall find as he drinks of the blood-offering near 
the tomb. And if, from ambush rushing, once I catch 
and fold him in my arms’ embrace, none shall ever wrest 
him thence with smarting ribs, ere he give up the woman unto 
me. But should I fail to find my prey and-he come not to 
the clotted blood, I will go to the sunless home of those 
beneath the earth, to Persephone and her king, and make to 
them my prayer, sure that I shall bring Alcestis up again, 
to place her in the hands of him, my host, who welcomed me 
to his house nor drove me thence, though fortune smote him 
hard, but this his noble spirit strove to hide out of regard 
forme. What host more kind than him in Thessaly? or in 
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the homes of Hellas? Wherefore shall he never say his 
generous deeds were lavished on a worthless wretch. 
[Zxeunt HERACLES azd Servant. 

Ap. Ah me! I loathe this entering in, and loathe to see 
my widowed home. Woe, woe is me! Whither shall I go? 
Where stand? what say? or what suppress? Would God 
that I were dead! Surely in an evil hour my mother gave 
me birth. The dead I envy, and would fain be as they, and 
long to dwell within their courts. No joy to me to see 
the light, no joy to tread the earth ; such a hostage death 
hath reft me of and handed o’er to Hades. 

CuHo. Move forward, go within the shelter of thy house. 

ApM. Woe is me! 

Cuo. Thy sufferings claim these cries of woe. 

Ave. Ah me! 

Cuo. Through anguish hast thou gone, full well I know. 

Ap. Alas! alas! 

Cuo. Thou wilt not help the dead one whit. 

Ap. O misery ! 

Cuo. Nevermore to see thy dear wife face to face is grief 
indeed. 

Ap. Thy words have probed the sore place in my heart. 


_ What greater grief can come to man than the loss of a faithful 


wife? Would I had never married or shared with her my 
home! I envy those ’mongst men who have nor wife nor 
child. Theirs is but one life; to grieve for that is no exces- 
sive burden; but to see children fall ill and bridal beds 
emptied by death’s ravages is too much to bear, when one 
might go through life without wife or child. 

Cuo. A fate we cannot cope with is come upon us. 

Ap. Woe is me! 

Cuo. But thou to sorrow settest no limit. 

Ap. Ah! ah! 

Cuo. ’Tis hard to bear, but still— 

Ap. Woe is me! 
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Cuo. Thou art not the first to lose— 
Apm. O! woe is me! 


Cuo. A wife ; misfortune takes a different shape forevery | 


man she plagues. 


Ap. O the weary sorrow! O the grief for dear ones 


dead and gone! Why didst thou hinder me from plung- 
ing into the gaping grave, there to lay me down and die with 
her, my peerless bride? Then would Hades for that one 


have gotten these two faithful souls at once, crossing the 


nether lake together. 

Cuo. I had a kinsman once, within whose home died his 
only son, worthy of a father’s tears ; yet in spite of that he 
bore his grief resignedly, childless though he was, his hair 
already turning grey, himself far on in years, upon life’s 
downward track. a 

Ap. O house of mine, how can I enter thee? how can I 
live here, now that fortune turns against me? Ahme! How 
wide the gulf ’twixt then and now! Then with torches cut 
from Pelion’s pines, with marriage hymns I entered in, hold- 
ing my dear wife’s hand ; and at our back a crowd of friends 
with cheerful cries, singing the happy lot of my dead wife 
and me, calling us a noble pair made one, children both of 
highborn lineage; but now the voice of woe instead of 
wedding hymns, and robes of black instead of snowy white 
usher me into my house to my deserted couch. 

Cuo Hard upon prosperous fortune came this sorrow to 
thee, a stranger to adversity; yet hast thou saved thy soul 
alive. Thy wife is dead and gone; her love she leaves with 
thee. What new thing is here? Death ere now from many 
a man hath torn a wife. 

Ap. My friends, I count my dead wife’s lot more blest 
than mine, for all it seems not so; for nevermore can sorrow 
touch her for ever; all her toil is over, and glorious is her 
fame. While I, who had no right to live, have passed the 
bounds of fate only to live a life of misery; I know it now. 
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For how shall I endure to enter this my house? Whom 
shall I address, by whom be answered back, to find! aught 
joyful in my entering in? Whither shall I turn? Within 
the desolation will drive me forth, whensoe’er I see my 
widowed couch, the seat whereon she sat, the floor all dusty 
in the house, and my babes falling at my knees with piteous 
tears for their mother, while my servants mourn the good 
mistress their house hath lost. These are the sorrows in my 
home, while abroad the marriages among Thessalians and 
the thronging crowds of women will drive me mad,’ for I can 
never bear to gaze upon the compeers of my wife. And 
whoso is my foe will taunt me thus, ‘‘ Behold him living in 
his shame, a wretch who quailed at death himself, but of his 
coward heart gave up his wedded wife instead, and escaped 
from Hades; doth he deem himself a man after that? And 
he loathes his parents, though himself refused to die.” Such 
ill report shall I to my evils add. What profit, then, my 
friends, for me to live, in fame and fortune ruined. 

Cuo. Myself have traced the Muses’ path, have soared 
amid the stars, have laid my hold on many a theme, and 
yet have found naught stronger than necessity, no spell 
inscribed on Thracian tablets written there by Orpheus, the 
sweet singer, no! nor aught among the simples culled by 


_ Pheebus for the toiling race of men, and given to Asclepius’ 


sons. The only goddess she, whose altar or whose image 
man cannot approach ; victims she heedeth not. O come not 


to me, dread goddess, in greater might than heretofore in 


my career. Even Zeus requires thy aid to bring to pass 
whatso he wills. Thou too it is that by sheer force dost 
bend the steel among the Chalybes ; nor is there any pity in 
thy relentless nature. 

This is the goddess that hath gripped thee too in chains 
thou canst not ’scape ; yet steel thy heart, for all thy weeping 
ne’er will bring to light again the dead from the realms 


nee : ; x 
1 Nauck brackets this line as spurious. 2 Or, ‘‘ drive me away. 
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below. Even sons of gods perish in darkness * in the hour 
of death. We loved her while she was with us, we love her 
still though dead; noblest of her sex was she, the wife 


thou tookest to thy bed. Her tomb let none regard as the . 


graves of those who die and are no more, but let her 
have honours equal with the gods, revered by every traveller ; 
and many a one will cross the road and read this verse aloud, 
“This is she that died in days gone by to save her lord ; 
now is she a spirit blest. Hail, lady revered; be kind to 


us!” Such glad greeting shall she have. But see, Admetus! © 


yonder, I believe, comes Alcmena’s son toward thy hearth. 
Her. Admetus, to a friend we should speak freely, not 
hold our peace and harbour in our hearts complaints. I 
came to thee in thy hour of sorrow and claimed the right to 
prove myself thy friend, but thou wouldst not tell me that 
she, thy wife, lay stretched in death ; but didst make me 
a welcome guest in thy halls, as though thy whole concern 
was centred on a stranger’s loss. So I crowned my head 
and poured drink-offerings to the gods in that thy house 
of sorrow. Wherefore I do blame thee for this treatment of 
me, yet would not grieve thee in thy trouble. So now the 
reason I have turned my steps and come hither again, I 
will tell. This lady take and keep for me until I come 
bringing hither the steeds of Thrace, after I have slain 
the lord of the Bistones. But should I fare as fare I fain 
would not, I give her to thee to serve within thy halls. 
With no small toil she came into my hands. “T'was thus : 
I found folk just appointing an open contest for athletes, 
well worth a struggle, and there I won her as a prize and 
brought her thence ; now those who were successful in the 
lighter contests had horses for their prize, but those who 
conquered in severer feats, in boxing and wrestling, won 
herds of oxen, and this woman was to be added thereto; 
with such a chance ’twere shame indeed to pass so fair 
1 gxdrwot, or **the sons of gods by mortal women.” 
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a guerdon by. So thou must take her in thy charge, as 


I said; for not by theft but honest toil I won the prize 
I bring; and maybe e’en thou in time wilt thank me. 

Ap. ’Twas not because of any slight or unkind thought 
of thee that I concealed my wife’s sad fate; but this were 
adding grief to grief if thou hadst gone from hence to 
the halls of some other friend; and it sufficed that I 
should mourn my sorrow. But I do beseech thee, prince, 
if tis possible, bid some other Thessalian, one who hath not 
suffered as I have, keep the maiden for thee,—and thou hast 
many friends in Phere; remind me not of my misfortune. 
For I could not see her in my house and stay my tears. 
Oh! add not new affliction to my stricken heart, for sure 
by sorrow am I bowed enough. And where within my 
halls could a tender maiden live? for such she is, as her 
dress and vesture show. Is she to dwell where men consort ? 
Then how shall she retain her maiden purity, if ’mid our 
youths she come and go? O Heracles, it is no easy task to 
check a young man’s fancy, and I am anxious for thy sake. 
Or am I to take her to my dead wife’s bower and care 
for her? How can I bring her there to fill the other’s bed? 
Twofold reproach I fear; first, some fellow-townsman may 
taunt me with betraying my benefactress in eagerness to 
wed a new young bride; next, there is my dead wife, whom 
I should much regard, for she doth merit all my reverence. 
Thou too, lady, whosoe’er thou art, believe me, art the very 
counterfeit presentment of Alcestis, the picture of her form, 
ah me! O take this maiden, I conjure thee, from my 
sight; slay me not already slain. For in her I seem 
once more to see my wife ; and my heart is darkly troubled, 


and the fountains of my eyes are loosed. Ah, woe is me! 
Now do I taste the bitterness of this my grief. 


Cuo. Indeed I cannot call thy fortune blest, yet heaven’s 
gift must thou endure, whoe’er the god that comes to 


_ bring it. 


L 
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Her. Would I had the power to bring thy wife up to the _ 


light from the halls of death, and confer this kindness on 
thee ! 


that? The dead can never come to life again. 
Herr. Do not exceed the mark, but bear thy grief with 
moderation. 
Apo. ’Tis easier to advise than to suffer and endure. 
Her. Yet what thy gain, if thou for aye wilt mourn? 


Ap. I too know that myself, but some strange yearning ~ 


leads me on. 

Her. Love for the dead compels a tear. 

Apo. Her death was mine, more than any words of mine 
can tell. 

Her. Thou hast lost a noble wife; who shall gainsay 
it? 

Ap. Life henceforth hath lost all charm for me. 

Her. Time will soothe the smart; as yet thy grief is 
young. 

Ap. “Time!” use that word, if death and time are 
one. 

Her. A new wife and a longing for a fresh marriage will 
stay thy sorrow. 

Ap. Peace! What words are thine? I ne’er of thee 
had thought it. 

Her. What! wilt never wed, but preserve thy widowed 
state ? 

Ap. There is no woman living that shall share my 
couch. 

Her. Dost think that this will help the dead at all? 

Ap. My reverence she deserves, where’er she is, 


Her. I praise thee, yes; but still thou bringest on thyself 


the charge of folly. 
Ap. So that thou never call’st me bridegroom, praise 
me if thou wilt. 


Ap. Right well I know thou wouldst. But what of —— 
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Her. I praise thee for thy loyalty to thy wife. 

Ap. Come death! if ever I betray her, dead though 
she be. 

HeEr. Well, take this maiden to the shelter of thy noble 
house. 

Apo. Spare me, I entreat thee by Zeus, thy sire. 

Her. Be sure, if thou refuse, ’twill be a sad mistake. 

Avo. If I comply, remorse will gnaw my heart. 

Her. Yield; for in god’s good time maybe thou wilt 


_ give me thanks. 


Ap. Ah! would thou hadst never won her in the 


games ! 


Her. Yet thou too sharest in my victory. 
Av. True; still let this maiden go away. 
Her. Go she shall, if go she must ; but first see if this is 


~ needful. 


a 


4 
& 


5 ‘yield. 


Avo. I needs must, else wilt thou be wroth with me. 
Her. I have a reason good to press the matter thus. 
Ap. Have thy way then. Yet know well thy deed I 
disapprove. 
_ Her. A day will come that thou wilt praise me ; only 


Av. (¢o his servants). Take her in, if I needs must 
give her welcome in my house. 
Her. To thy servants will I not hand her over. 
Ap. Conduct her then thyself within, if so thou thinkest 
- good. 
Her. Nay, but into thy hands shall mine consign her. 
Apo. I will not touch her, though she is free to go within 


: my halls. 


Her. To thy hand, and thine alone I her entrust. 
ApM. Prince, against my will thou dost constrain me to 
this deed. 
_ Her. Boldly stretch out thy harid and touch the stranger 
maid. 


j 
ij 
4 
- 
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Ap. There, then, I stretch it out as toward the Gorgon’s  — 
severed head.’ . 

Her. Hast hold of her? 

Apo. I have. 

HER. (removes the veil). So; keep her safely then, and 
in days to come thou wilt confess the son of Zeus proved 
himself a noble guest. Look well at her, if haply to thy ~ 
gaze she have a semblance of thy wife ; and now that thou 
art blest, cease from sorrowing. = 

Ap. Great gods, what shall I say? a marvel past all = 
hope is here! My wife, my own true wife I see, or is some = 
mocking rapture sent by heaven to drive me mad? 

Her. No, no; ’tis thy own wife thou seest here. a 

Ap. Beware it be not a phantom from that nether a 
world. = 
Her. No necromancer was this guest whom thou didst 
welcome. 

Apa. Do I behold my wife, her whom I buried ? 

Her. Be well assured thereof; still I marvel not thou 
dost distrust thy luck. 

ApM. May I touch her, may I speak to her as my living a 
wife ? a 
Her. Speak to her. For thou hast all thy heart’s 
desire. g 

Apm. O form and features of my well-loved wife! past ‘a 
all hope I hold thee, never expecting to see thee again. 4 

HER. So thou dost; may no jealous god rise against 
thee ! 

Apm. O noble son of almighty Zeus, good luck to thee! ‘ 
may the father that begat thee hold thee in his keeping ; ‘ 
for thou and none else hast raised my fallen fortunes.. How 


1 Lobeck, whom Nauck follows, to avoid the elision of the final e of a 
the dative singular, conjectured Topyéy’ we kaparopwy “as if beheading _ 


a Gorgon,” #.e, with averted gaze, thus gaining very considerable point. ~ 
. . . : 
Paley notices the clever suggestion, without however adopting it. 
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didst thou bring her from the world below to this light 
of day? 

Her. By encountering the god' who had her in his 
power. 

Ap. Where didst thou engage with Death? tell me 
this. 

Her. Just by the tomb I from my ambush sprang and 
caught him in my grip. 

Ap. But why thus speechless stands my wife? 

Her. ’Tis not lawful yet for thee to hear her speak, ere 
she be purified from the gods below and the third day be 
come. So lead her in; and hereafter, e’en as now, be just 
and kind to guests, Admetus. Now farewell! for I must 
go to perform my appointed task for the lordly son of 
Sthenelus. 

Ap. Abide with us and be our welcome guest. 

Her. Another time ; now must I use all haste. 

Ap. Good luck to thee! and mayst thou come again! 
To the citizens and all my realm I make this proclama- 
tion, that they institute dances in honour of the glad event, 
and make the altars steam with sacrifice, and offer prayers ; 
for now have I moored my bark of life in a happier haven 
than before, and so will own myself a happy man. 

Cuo. Many are the shapes that fortune takes, and oft the 
gods bring things to pass beyond our expectation. That 
which we deemed so sure is not fulfilled, while for that we 
never thought would be, God finds out a way. And such 
hath been the issue in the present case. 


1 Reading daipdvwy TP Kupiv. Nauck has «xopavp—apparently 


_ regarding the Death-god as supreme over all deities, but surely this is 


incorrect. Jacobs, seeing the difficulty, conjectured vepréipwy. But the 


translation in the text seems a possible one, and makes the emendation 
unnecessary. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON 


IOLAUS. 

-  COPREUS. 
DEMOPHON. 
MAcaRIA. ~ 
SERVANT (oF HYLLUS). 
ALCMENA. 
MESSENGER. iy 
EURYSTHEUS. 
CHORUS OF AGED ATHENIANS. 


ScrENE.—Before the altar of Zeus at Marathon. 
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Tot. I hold this true, and long have held: Nature hath 
made one man upright for his neighbours’ good, while 


-another hath a disposition wholly given over to gain, useless 


alike to the state and difficult to have dealings with, but for 
himself the best of men ; and this I know, not from mere 
hearsay. I, for instance, from pure regard and reverence 
for my kith and kin, though I might have lived at peace 
in Argos, alone of all my race shared with Heracles his 
labours, while he was yet with us, and now that he dwells in 
heaven, I keep these his children safe beneath my wing, 
though myself I need protection. For when their father 
passed from earth away, Eurystheus would first of all have 
slain us, but we escaped. And though our home is lost, 
our life was saved. But in exile we wander from city to 


city, ever forced to roam. For, added to our former wrongs, 


_ Eurystheus thought it fit to put this further outrage upon 


us: wheresoe’er he heard that we were settling, thither 


_ would he send heralds demanding our surrender and driving 


us from thence, holding’ out this threat, that Argos is no 
mean city to make a friend or foe, and furthermore point- 
ing to his own prosperity. So they, seeing how weak my 
means, and these little ones left without a father, bow to his 
superior might and drive us from their land. And I share 


_ the exile of these children, and help them bear their evil 
lot by my sympathy, loth to betray them, lest someone 


1 Reading mporeivwy (Canter’s emendation of mporimay MS.). 
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say, “Look you! now that the children’s sire is dead, 


Iolaus no more protects them, kinsman though he is.” Not — 


one corner left us in the whole of Hellas, we are come to — 


Marathon and its neighbouring land, and here we sit as sup-— ; 
pliants at the altars of the gods, and pray their aid ; for ’tis — 


said two sons of Theseus dwell upon these plains, the lot of 


their inheritance, scions of Pandion’s stock, related to these 2 


children ; this the reason we have come on this our way 


to the borders of glorious Athens. To lead the flight two — 
aged guides are we; my care is centred on these boys, while 


-she, I mean Alcmena, clasps her son’s daughter in her arms, 


and bears her for safety within this shrine, for we shrink from 
letting tender maidens’ come anigh the crowd or stand as 


suppliants at the altar. Now Hyllus and the elder of his © 


brethren-are seeking some place for us to find a refuge, if 
we are driven by force from this land. O children, 
children, come hither! hold unto my robe; for lo! I see a 
herald coming towards us from Eurystheus, by whom we 
are persecuted, wanderers excluded from every land. A 
curse on thee and him that sent thee, hateful wretch! for 
that same tongue of thine hath oft announced its masters 
evil hests to these children’s noble sire as well. 

Cop. Doubtless thy folly lets thee think this is a good 


position to have taken up, and that thou art come to a city | 


that will help thee. No! there is none that will prefer thy 
feeble arm to the might of Eurystheus. Begone! why take 
this trouble? Thou must arise and go to Argos, where 
awaits thee death by stoning. 


Ee ee mee 


ae 


Iot. Not so, for the god’s altar will protect me, and this 


land of freedom, wherein we have set foot. 
Cop. Wilt give me the trouble of laying hands on thee ?» 
IoL. By force at least shalt thou never drag these children 
hence. 


1 Tradition only assigned one daughter, Macaria, to the hero. 
mapGévouc is to be understood quite generally. 
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Cop. That shalt thou soon learn; it seems thou wert a 


_ poor prophet, after all, in this. 


ate 


[CopREus here seizes the children. 
Io.. This shall never happen while I live. 
Cop. Begone! for I will take them hence, for all thy 


_ refusals, for I hold! that they belong to Eurystheus, as they 
_ do indeed. 


lot. Help, ye who long nave had your home in Athens! 


_ we suppliants at Zeus’ altar in your market-place are being 


- haled by force away, our sacred wreaths defiled, shame to 
your city, to the gods dishonour. 


Cuo. Hark, hark! What cry is this that rises near the 


: ¢ altar? At once explain the nature of the trouble. 


lot. See this aged frame hurled in its feebleness upon the 


/ ground! Woe is me! 


Cuo. Who threw thee down thus pitiably ? 
Iot. Behold the man who flouts your gods, kind sirs, and 


"tries by force to drag me from my seat before the altar of 
- Zeus. 


Cuo. From what land, old stranger, art thou come to 


_ this confederate state of four cities? or have ye left Eubcea’s 
_ cliffs, and, with the oar that sweeps the sea, put in here from 


= 


across the firth ??. 


Io. Sirs, no island life I lead, but from Mycenz to thy 
land I come. 


“Co. What do they call thee, aged sir, those folk in 


' Mycenz? 


Iot. Maybe ye have heard of Iolaus, the comrade of 


_ Heracles, for he was not unknown to fame. 


Cuo. Yea, I have heard of him in bygone days; but tell 


me, whose are the tender boys thou bearest in thine arms ? 


Iot. These, sirs, are the sons of Heracles, come as sup- 


pliants to you and your city. 


1 Elmsley, followed by Nauck, reads xopiZwr. 
2 7.e. the Euripus between Eubcea and Attica, 


a oS 
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Cuo. What is their quest? Are they anxious, tell me, to 
obtain an audience of the state? ~~ 
Io. That so they may escape surrender, nor be torn with ~ % a 
violence from thy altars, and brought to Argos. am 
Cor. Nay, this will nowise satisfy thy masters, who o’er 
thee haye a right, and so have tracked thee hither. 4 
Cuo. Stranger, ’tis but right we should reverence the ~~ 
gods’ suppliants, suffering none with violent hand to make 
them! leave the altars, for that will dread Justice ne’er 
permit. “Ss 
Cop. Do thou then drive these subjects of Eurystheus — 
forth, and this hand of mine shall abstain from violence. g 
Cuo. ’Twere impious for the state to neglect the sup- — 
pliant stranger’s prayer. 4 
Cop. Yet ’tis well to keep clear of troubles, by adopting 
that counsel, which is the wiser. ae 
Cuo. Thou then shouldst have told the monarch of — 
this land thy errand before being so bold, out of regard to 3 
his country’s freedom, instead of trying to drag strangers by a 
force from the altars of the gods. — 
Cor. Who is monarch of this land and state? = 
Cxo. Demophon, son of gallant Theseus. ’ 
Cop. Surely it were most to the purpose to discuss this ‘ 
matter somewhat with him ; all else has been said in vain. ‘ 3 
Cuo. Lo! here he comes in person, in hot haste, and © 
Acamas his brother, to hear what thou hast to say. _ 
Dem. Since thou for all thy years hast outstripped 
younger men in coming to the rescue to this altar of Zeus, . 
do thou tell me what hath chanced to bring this crowd — 
together. 
Cuo. There sit the sons of Heracles as suppliants, having — 
wreathed the altar, as thou seest, O king, and with them is 
Tolaus, trusty comrade of their sire. 


l Reading oe (Musgrave) for MS. oe. Schmidt, rad’ aereiv a’ edn 
‘‘ thee (ze. Copreus) to transgress against.” rast tote 
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Dem. Why slrould this event have called for cries of 


e pain ? 


Cuo. (turning to Copreus). This fellow caused the up- 


4 roar by trying to drag them forcibly from this altar, and he 
_ tripped up the old man, till my tears for pity flowed. 


Dem. Hellenic dress and fashion in his robes doth he no 
doubt adopt, but deeds like these betray the barbarian. 


_ Thou, sirrah, tell me straight the country whence thou 
_ camest thither. 


egret 


tye, 5 


Cop. An Argive I; since that thou seek’st to know. 


Who sent me, and the object of my coming, will I freely 
tell. Eurystheus, king of Mycenz, sends me hither to fetch 


these back ; and I have come, sir stranger, with just grounds 


in plenty, alike for speech or action. An Argive myself, 


Nocatee hake boys 


_ Argives I come to fetch, taking with me these runaways 
_ from my native city, on whom the doom of death was passed 


by our laws there; and we havea right, since we rule our city 


“independently, to ratify its sentences. And though they 


have come as suppliants to the altars of numerous others, 


we have taken our stand on these same arguments, and no 


(inca ee 


az 


one has ventured to bring upon himself evils of his own 
getting. But they have come hither, either because they 
perceived some folly in thee, or, in their perplexity, staking 
all on one risky throw to win or lose ; for surely they do not 
suppose’that thou, if so thou hast thy senses still, and only 
thou, in all the breadth of Hellas they have traversed, wilt 
pity their foolish troubles. Come now, put argument against 
argument : what will be thy gain, suppose thou admit them 


to thy land, or let us take them hence? From us these 


benefits are thine to win: this city can secure as friends 
Argos, with its far-reaching arm, and Eurystheus’ might 
complete ; whilst if thou lend an ear to their piteous plead- 
ing and grow soft, the matter must result in trial of arms ; 


3 for be sure we shall not yield this struggle without appealing 


to the sword. What pretext wilt thou urge? Of what 
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domains art thou robbed that thou shouldst take and wage 


war with the Tirynthian Argives? What kind of allies art 


thou aiding? For’ whom will they have fallen whom thou ~ 
buriest? Surely thou wilt get an evil name from the_ 


citizens, if for the sake of an old man with one foot in the 
grave, a mere shadow I may say, and for these children, 
thou wilt plunge into troublous waters. The best’ thou 


canst say is, that thou wilt find in them a hope, and nothing — 


more ; and yet this falls far short of the present need; for 


these would be but a poor match for Argives even when” 


fully armed and in their prime, if haply that raises thy spirits; 
moreover, the time ’twixt now and then is long, wherein ye 
may be blotted out. Nay, hearken to me; give me naught, 


but let me take mine own, and so gain Mycenz ; but for-_ 
bear to act now, as is your Athenian way, and take the — 


weaker side, when it is in thy power to choose the stronger 
as thy friends. 

Cuo. Who can decide a cause or ascertain its merits, till 
from both sides he clearly learn what they would say? 

Iot. O king, in thy land I start with this advantage, the 


right to hear and speak in turn, and none, ere that, will | 


drive me hence as elsewhere they would. ’Twixt us and 


him is naught in common, for we no longer have aught to — 


do with Argos since that decree was passed, but we are 
exiles from our native land ; how then can he justly. drag us 
back as subjects of Mycenz,* seeing that they have banished 
us? For we are strangers. Or do ye ciaim that every exile 
from Argos is exiled from the bounds of Hellas? Not 


- 1 Nauck brackets this sentence as spurious. 

? z.e.a hope that they will do the same for you in your hour of need. 
Jebb suggested (Cf. Jerram) ’Epé 7d Aporor mw’ edphoee pdvor “I will 
put your case in the best light: you will find hope and nothing more.” 
A most tempting elucidation of a very puzzling passage. 

* Mycenz and Argos are used indiscrimately, in the same way that 


Euripides elsewhere speaks of Greeks as Argives, Achzans, Hellenes, 
etc., without distinction, 
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. from Athens surely ; for ne’er will she for fear of Argos drive 


the children of Heracles from her land. Here is no Trachis, 


not at all; no! nor that Achzan town, whence thou, defying 


justice, but boasting of the might of Argos in the very words 


thou now art using, didst drive the suppliants from their 


station at the altar. If this shall be, and they thy words 


“approve, why then I trow this is no more Athens, the home 


of freedom. Nay, but I know the temper and nature of 


these citizens ; they would rather die, for honour ranks 
before mere life with men of worth. Enough of Athens! for 
excessive praise is apt to breed disgust ; and oft ere now I 


have myself felt vexed at praise that knows no bounds. But 
to thee, as ruler of this land, I fain would show the reason 
why thou art bound to save these children. Pittheus was 


the son of Pelops; from him sprung Atthra, and from her 
_ Theseus thy sire was born. And now will I trace back 
‘these children’s lineage for thee. Heracles was son of Zeus 


and Alcmena; Alcmena sprang from Pelops’ daughter ; 


therefore thy father and their father would be the sons of 


first cousins, Thus then art thou to them related, O 


~Demophon, but thy just debt to them beyond the ties of 
kinship do I now declare to thee ; for I assert, in days gone 


by, I was with Theseus on the ship, as their father’s squire, 


‘when they went to fetch that girdle fraught with death ; 


yea, and from Hades’ murky dungeons did Heracles bring 
thy father up; as all Hellas doth attest. [* Wherefore in 


return they crave this boon of thee, that they be not sur- 
rendered up nor torn by force from the altars of thy gods 


and cast forth from the land. For this were shame on thee, 


and? hurtful likewise in thy state, should suppliants, exiles, 
_ kith and kin of thine, be haled away by force. For pity’s 


1 The following six lines have been condemned by the joint verdict 
of Paley, Porson, and Dindorf. 
2 This line as it stands has a syllable too many for the metre. Her- 


mann omits re. Wecklein inserts rg and omits caxdy. 
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sake! cast one glance at them.] I do entreat thee, laying my 
suppliant bough upon thee, by thy hands and beard, slight not 
the sons of Heracles, now that thou hast them in thy power ~ 
to help. Show thyself their kinsman and their friend; be ~ 
to them father, brother, lord ; for better each and all of these ~ 
than to fall beneath the Argives’ hand. } 
Cuo. O king, I pity them, hearing their sad lot. Now 
more than ever do I see noble birth o’ercome by fortune; — 
for these, though sprung from a noble sire, are suffering 
what they ne’er deserved. Sa 
Dem. Three aspects of the-case constrain me, Iolaus, not 
to spurn the guests thou bringest ; first and foremost, 
there is Zeus, at whose altar thou art seated with these 
tender children gathered round thee; next come ties of kin, © 
and the debt I owe to treat them kindly for their father’s — 
sake; and last, mine honour, which before all I must regard; _ 
for if I permit this altar to be violently despoiled by stranger 
hands, men will think the land I inhabit is free no more, — 
and that through fear’ I have surrendered suppliants to q 
Argives, and this comes nigh to make one hang oneself, or 
Would that thou hadst come under a luckier star! yet, as it 3 
is, fear not that any man shall tear thee and these children # 
from the altar by force. Get thee (¢¢0 CopReus) to Argos ’ 
and tell Eurystheus so; yea and more, if he have any charge 
against these strangers, he shall have justice ; but never shalt — 
thou drag them hence. . am 
Cor. Not even if I have right upon my side and prov 
my case? : 
Dem. How can it be right to drag the suppliant away by ~ 
force? 
Cor. Well,” mine is the disgrace ; no harm will come to 
thee. 


G 
? Reading dkvy. : 
2 Reading with Musgrave odxody... add’ od, Jerram reads odrouy — 
. +» @AAG oot giving as the sense of this line and the next— — 
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Dem. ’Tis harm to me, if I let them be haled away by 
thee. 

Cop. Banish them thyself, and then will I take them from 
elsewhere. 

Dem. Nature made thee a fool, to think thou knowest 
better than the god. 

Cop. It seems then evildoers are to find a refuge here. 

Dem. A temple of the gods is an asylum open to the 
world. 

Cop. Maybe they will not take this view in Mycene. 

Dem. What! am I not lord of this domain ? 

Cop. So long as thou injure not the Argives, and if ' wise, 
thou wilt not. 

Dem. Be injured for all I care, provided I sin not against 


_ the gods. 


Cop. I would not have thee come to blows with Argos. 

Dem. I am of like mind in this; but I will not dismiss 
these from my protection. 

Cop. For all that, I shall take and drag my own away. 

Dem. Why then perhaps thou wilt find a difficulty in re- 
turning to Argos. 

Cop. That shall I soon find out by making the attempt. 

Dem. Touch them and thou shalt rue it, and that without 


delay. 


Cuo. I conjure thee, never dare to strike a herald. 

Dem. Strike I will, unless that herald learn discretion. 

Cuo. Depart ; and thou, O king, touch him not. 

Cop. I go; for ’tis feeble fighting with a single arm. But 
I will come again, bringing hither a host of Argive troops, 


_ spearmen clad in bronze ; for countless warriors are awaiting 
_ my return, and king Eurystheus in person at their head; 


** Cop. No disgrace to me: the hurt will be thine. 
Dem. So it will, if I let thee take them.” 


’ Kirchhoff places a comma after éxeivovc, and changes ij into dv, 


but this is not necessary. 
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anxiously he waits the issue here on the borders of Alcathous’* 
realm. And when he hears thy haughty answer, he will burst _ 
upon thee, and thy citizens, on this land and all that grows 
therein ; for all in vain should we possess such hosts of 
picked young troops in Argos, should we forbear to punish © 
thee. [Zxit CopREUS 
Dem. Perdition seize thee! I am not afraid of thy Argos. 
Be very sure thou shalt not drag these suppliants hence by ~§ 
force, to my shame ; for I hold not this city subject unto a 
Argos, but independently. ~ 
Cuo. ’Tis time to use our forethought, ere the host of ~ 
Argos approach our frontier, for exceeding fierce are the — 
warriors of Mycenz, and in the present case still more than 
heretofore. For all heralds observe this custom, to exag- — 
gerate what happened twofold. Bethink thee what a tale — 
he will tell his master-of his dreadful treatment, how he 
came very near losing his life altogether. : 
Io. Children have no fairer prize than this, the being 3 
born of a good and noble sire, and the power to wed from 
noble families ; but whoso is enslaved by passion and makes 4 
a lowborn match, I cannot praise for leaving to his children 4 
a legacy of shame, to gratify himself. For noble birth offers s 
a stouter resistance to adversity than base parentage; we, . 
for instance, in the last extremity of woe, have found friends 
and kinsmen here, the only champions of these children 
through all the length and breadth of this Hellenic world. * 
Give, children, give to them your hand, and they the same q 

to you; draw near tothem. Ah! children, we have made 
trial of our friends, and if ever ye see the path that leads you 5 
back to your native land, and possess your home and the g 
honours of your father, count them ever as your friends and k 
saviours, and never lift against their land the foeman’s spear, : 
in memory of this, but hold this city first midst those ye 4 
love. Yea, they well deserve your warm regard, in that 
1 He was king of Megara. ‘ 
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they have shifted from our shoulders to their own the 
enmity of so mighty a land as Argos and its people, 
though they saw we were vagabonds and beggars ; still they 
did not give us up nor drive us forth. So while I live, and 
after death,—come when it will,—loudly will I sing thy praise, 
good friend, and will extol thee as I stand at Theseus’ side, 


_and cheer his heart, as I tell how thou didst give kind welcome 


and protection to the sons of Heracles, and how nobly thou 
dost preserve thy father’s fame through the length of Hellas, 
and hast not fallen from the high estate, to which thy father 
brought thee, a lot which few others can boast ; for ’mongst 
the many wilt thou find one maybe, that is not degenerate 
from his sire. 

Cuo. This land is ever ready in an honest cause to aid the 
helpless. Wherefore ere now it hath endured troubles number- 
less for friends, and now in this I see a struggle nigh at hand. 

Dem. Thou hast spoken well, and I feel confident their 
conduct will be such; our kindness will they not forget. 
Now will I muster the citizens and set them in array, that I 
may receive Mycenz’s host with serried ranks. But first 
will I send scouts to meet them, lest they fall upon me 
unawares; for at Argos every man is prompt to answer to 


- the call, and I will assemble prophets and ordain a sacrifice. 
- But do thou leave the altar of Zeus and go with the children 


into the house ; for there are those, who will care for thee, 
even though I be abroad. Enter then my house, old man. 

Iot. I will not leave the altar. Let’ us sit here still, pray- 
ing for the city’s fair success, and when thou hast made a 
glorious end of this struggle, will we go unto the house ; 
nor are the gods who champion us weaker than the gods of 
Argos, O king ; Hera, wife of Zeus, is their leader; Athena 
ours. And this I say is an omen of success, that we have 


: the stronger deity, for Pallas will not brook defeat. 


[Zxzt DEMOPHON. 


1 Or, ‘let us keep our suppliant seat, awaiting the city’s success.” 
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Cuo. Though loud thy boasts, there be others care no 
more for thee for that, O stranger * from the land of Argos ; 
nor wilt thou scare my soul with swelling words. Not yet 
be this the fate of mighty Athens, beauteous town! But 


thou art void of sense, and so is he, who lords it o’er Argos, 


the son of Sthenelus,—thou that comest to another state, in 


no wise weaker than Argos, and, stranger that thou art, © 


wouldst drag away by force suppliants of the gods, wanderers 
that cling? to my land for help, refusing to yield to our king, 


nor yet having any honest plea to urge. How can such. 


conduct count as honourable, at least in wise men’s judg- 
ment? Iam for peace myself; yet I tell thee, wicked king, 
although thou come unto my city, thou shalt not get so 
easily what thou expectest. Thou art not the only man to 


wield a sword or targe with plates of brass. Nay, thou 


eager warrior, I warn thee, bring not war’s alarms against 
our lovely town; restrain thyself. 

Iot. My son, why, prithee, art thou returned with that 
anxious look? Hast thou news of the enemy? Are they 
coming, are they here, or what thy tidings? For of a surety 
yon herald will not play us false. No! sure Tam their cap- 
tain, prosperous heretofore, will come, with thoughts exceeding 
proud against Athens. But Zeus doth punish overweening 
pride. 


Dem. The host of Argos is come, and Eurystheus its 


king ; my own eyes saw him, for the man who thinks he 
knows good generalship must see the foe not by messengers 
alone. As yet, however, he hath not sent his host into the 
plain, but, camped upon a rocky brow, is watching—I only 
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tell thee what I think this means—to see by which road to 4 


lead his army hither without fighting, and how to take up a 
safe position in this land. However, all my plans are by 
this time carefully laid; the city is under arms, the victims 


1 Reading & ety’ ’Apyd0ev ’eAOwy (Erfurdt). 
2 Reading with Dindorf dvriexopévouc. Nauck has dvropévouc, 
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_ stand ready to be slain to every god, whose due this is 3 my 
_ seers have filled the town with sacrifices, to turn the foe to 
_ flight and keep our country safe. All those who chant pro- 
_ phetic words have I assembled, and have examined ancient — 
oracles, both public and secret, as means to save this city. 
-And though the several answers differ in many points, yet 

in one is the sentiment of all clearly the same; they bid me 
_ sacrifice to Demeter’s* daughter some maiden from a noble 
' father sprung. Now I, though in your cause I am as zealous 
_ as thou seest, yet will not slay my child, nor will I compel 
_ any of my subjects to do so against his will ; for who of his 

own will doth harbour such an evil thought as to yield with 
_ his own hands the child he loves? And now thou mayest? 

see angry gatherings, where some declare, ’tis right to stand 

by suppliant strangers, while others charge me with folly ; 

but if I do* this deed, a civil war is then and there on foot. 
Do thou then look to this and help to find a way to save 
yourselves and this country without causing me to be 


_ slandered by the citizens. For I am no despot like a bar- 


_ barian monarch ; but provided‘ I do what is just, just will 
my treatment be. 
Cuo. Can it be that heaven forbids this city to help 
strangers, when it hath the will and longing so to do? 
Iot. My children, we are even as those mariners, who 
have escaped the storm’s relentless rage, and have the land 


_ almost within their reach, but after all are driven back from 


shore by tempests to the deep again. Even so we, just as 
_we reach the shore in seeming safety, are being thrust back 


_ from this land. Ah me! Why, cruel hope, didst thou then 


' Persephone, queen of the dead. 
2 Hartung unnecessarily reads dordy toc. 
3 Reading et 62 64 which gives a quite intelligible sense; yet it has 


been altered by some into jy dé pu). ‘ 


4 Cobet proposed ijyzep dduca, 2.2. ‘if I do what is unjust, I shall get 
“my deserts.” 
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cheer my heart, though thou didst not mean to make the 


boon complete? The king may well be pardoned, if he will _ 


not slay his subjects’ children ; and with my treatment here 


I am content ; if indeed ’tis heaven’s will, I thus should — 


fare, still is my gratitude to thee in no wise lost. Children, 


I know not what to do for you. Whither shall we turn ? for ~ 


what god’s altar have we left uncrowned? to what fenced 


city have we failed to go? Ruin and surrender are our © 
instant lot, poor children! If I must die, ’tis naught tome, 
save that thereby I give those foes of mine some cause for ~ 


joy. But you, children, I lament and pity, and that aged 
mother of your sire, Alcmena. Ah, woe is thee for thy long 
span of life! and woe is me for all my idle toil! “Twas 


after all our destined doom to fall into the hands of our < 
hated foe, and die a death of shame and misery. But lend 


me thine aid, thou knowest how; for all hope of these 


children’s safety has not yet left me. Give me up instead of : 
them to the Argives, O king; run no risk, but let me save — 
the children ; to love my life becomes me not; let it pass. 
Me! will Eurystheus be most glad to take and treat despite- : 
fully, as 1 was Heracles’ companion ; for the man is but a 
boor ; wherefore wise men ought to pray to get a wise man for 
their foe, and not a proud senseless fool ; for so, even if by : 


fortune? flouted, one would meet with much consideration. 
Cuo. Old man, blame® not this city; for though perhaps 
a gain * to us, yet would it be a foul reproach that we betrayed 
strangers. 
Dem. A generous scheme is thine, but impossible. Tis 


not in quest of thee yon king comes marching hither ; what 


1 Usener, followed by Nauck, regards lines 456 to 460 as spurious. 

2 Reading with Tyrrwhitt earvyne for kai dikne, which in the Aldine 
became kai royne and suggested the emendation. 

3 But Iolaus has praised, not blamed Athens. And so Hartung pro- 
poses to read éxavéoyc. Usener rhvde ravr Gere, 

‘ Reading épdoc. Nauck has Wevdéc. 
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would Eurystheus gain by the death of oneso old? Nay, 
*tis these children’s blood he wants. For there is danger to 
a foe in the youthful scions of a noble race, whose memory 
dwells upon their father’s wrongs; all this Eurystheus must 
foresee. But if thou hast any scheme besides, that better 
suits the time, be ready with it, for, since I heard that oracle, 
I am at a loss and full of fear. [Zxit DEMOPHON. 

Mac. Sirs, impute not boldness to me, because I venture 
forth ; this shall be my first request, for a woman’s fairest 
crown is this, to practise silence and discretion, and abide 
at home in peace. But when I heard thy lamentations, 
Iolaus, I came forth, albeit I was not appointed to take the 
lead in my family. Still in some sense am I fit to do so, 
for these my brothers are my chiefest care, and I fain would 
ask, as touching myself, whether some new trouble, added to 


_ the former woes, is gnawing at thy heart. 


Iot. My daughter, ’tis nothing new that I should praise 
thee, as I justly may, above all the children of Heracles. 


- Our house seemed to be prospering, when back it fell again 


into a hopeless state; for the king declares the prophets 
signify that he must order the sacrifice, not of bull or heifer, 
but of some tender maid of noble lineage, if we and this city 
are to exist. Herein is our perplexity; the king refuses 
either to sacrifice his own or any other’s child. ' Wherefore, 


though he use not terms express, yet doth he hint, that, 


unless we find some way out of this perplexity, we must 
seek some other land, for he this country fain would save. 
Mac. Are these indeed the terms on which our safety 


__ depends? 


Iot. Yea, on these; if, that is, we are successful other- 


_ wise. 


Mac. No longer then cower before the hated Argive 
spear; for I, of my own free will, or ever they bid me, am 
ready to die and offer myself as a victim. For what excuse 


1 Nauck condemns lines 494 to 497. 
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have we, if, while this city deems it right to incur a great 
danger on our behalf, we, though we might save ourselves, 
fly from death, by foisting our trouble on others? No! 
indeed, ’twere surely most ridiculous to sit and mourn as 


suppliants of the gods; and show ourselves but cowards, — 


children as we are of that illustrious sire. Where among 
the brave is such conduct seen? Better, I suppose, this 
city should be taken and I (which Heaven forefend !) fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and then, for all I am my noble 


father’s child, meet an awful doom, and face the Death-god.. 


none the less. Shall I wander as an exile from this land? 
Shall I not feel shame then, when someone says, as say 
they will, “Why are ye come hither with suppliant boughs, 
loving your lives too well? Begone from our land! for we 
will not succour cowards.” Nay, if these be slain and I 
alone be saved, I have no hope in any wise of being happy, 
though many ere now have in this hope betrayed their 
friends. For who will care to wed a lonely maid or make 


me mother of his children? ’Tis better I should die than ~ 


meet such treatment, ["little as I merit it. This were fitter 
treatment for some other, one that is not born to fame as I 
am.] Conduct me to the scene of death, [* crown me with 
garlands, and begin the rites, if so it please you; ] then be 
victorious o’er the foe, for here I offer my life freely and 
without constraint, and for my brothers and myself I under- 
take to die. [°For I, by loving not my life too well, have 
found a treasure very fair, a glorious means to leave it. 
Cuo. Ah, what shall I say on hearing the maid’s brave 
words, she that is ready to die for her brothers? Who can 


’ Paley brackets these two lines as spurious, and Nauck suspects 
their genuineness. 

* Paley encloses this line in brackets. Nauck says it is either 
spurious or corrupt. Certainly it offends against tragic usage by con- 
taining a cretic foot as the fifth. 

® Also regarded by Paley as spurious. 
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speak more noble words or do more noble deeds henceforth 


for ever? 


Tot. Daughter, thou art his own true child, no other man’s 
but Heracles’, that godlike soul ; proud am I of thy words, 
though I sorrow for thy lot. Yet will I propose a fairer 
method : ’tis right to summon hither all the sisters of this 
maiden, and then let her, on whom the lot shall fall, die for 
her family; for that thou shouldst die without the lot is not 
just. 

Mac. My death shall no chance lot decide ; there is no 
graciousness in that; peace! old friend. But if ye accept 
and will avail you of my readiness, freely do I offer my life 
for these, and without constraint. 

_ Tot. Ah, this is even nobler than thy former word ; that 
_ was matchless, but thou dost now surpass thy bravery and 
__ noble speech. I cannot bid, will not forbid thy dying, O my 
_ daughter! for’ by thy death thou dost thy brothers serve. 
_ Mac. A cautious bidding thine! Fear not to take a 
stain of guilt from me; only let me die as one whose death 
is free. Follow me, old friend, for in thy arms I fain would 


die; stand by and veil my body with my robe, for I will go 


~ even to the dreadful doom of sacrifice, seeing whose daughter 


 Lavow myself. 


Iot. I cannot stand by and see thee bleed. 
Mac. At least do thou beg me this boon of the king, 
- that I may breathe out my life in women’s arms instead of 


-- men’s, 


; Dem. It shall be so, unhappy maid ; for this were shame 
_ to me to refuse thee honour due, for many reasons : because 
_ thou hast a soul so brave ; because ’tis right ; and thou hast 
shown more courage than any of thy sex my eyes have ever 
-seen. Now, if thou hast aught to say to these children or 
thy aged guide, oh”! say the last thou hast to say—then go. 


1 Nauck condemns this line. 
2 Reading 6:), with Elmsley, for jot. 
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Mac. Farewell, old friend, farewell! and prithee teach 


these children to be like thyself, wise at every point; let - a 


them strive no further, for that will suffice them. And seek 
to save them from death, even as thou art anxious to do; 
thy children are we, thy care it was that nurtured us. Thou 
seest how I yield my bridal bloom to die for them. For 
you, my brothers gathered here, may you be happy! and may 
every blessing be yours, for the which my blood shall 


pay the price! Honour this old friend, and her that is ia 


within the house, Alemena, the aged mother of my sire,.. 


and these strangers too. And if ever heaven for you devise 


release from trouble and a return to your home, remember 
the burial due to her that saved you, a funeral fair* as I 
deserve; for I have not failed, but stood by you, and 
died to save my race. This shall be my pearl of price 
instead of children, and for the maiden life I leave, if there 
be really aught beyond the grave—God grant there may 
not be! For if, e’en there, we who are to die shall find 
a life of care, I know not whither one shall turn; for death 
is held a sovereign cure for every ill. 

IoL. Maiden of heroic soul, transcending all thy race, 
be sure the fame that thou shalt win from us, in life, in 
death, shall leave the rest of women far behind; farewell to 
thee! I dare not say harsh words of her to whom thou art 
devoted, the goddess-daughter of Demeter. [| Zazt Macaria. | 
Children, I am undone, grief unnerves my limbs; take 
hold and support me to a seat hard by, when ye have 
drawn my mantle o’er my face, my sons. For I am grieved 
at what hath happened, and yet, were it not fulfilled, we 
could not live; thus were the mischief worse, though this is 
grief enough. 

CuHo. Without the will of heaven none is blest, none 
curst, I do maintain; nor doth the same house for ever tread 


' Badham proposed opadjijoerat, certainly an easier reading. 
? Nauck, padtora for eadAora, 
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the path of bliss; for one kind of fortune follows hard upon 
another; one man it brings to naught from his high estate, 
another though of no’ account it crowns with happiness. 
To shun what fate decrees, is no wise permitted; none by 
cunning shall thrust it from him; but he, who vainly 


_ would do so, shall have unceasing trouble. Then fall not 
_ prostrate thou, but bear what heaven sends, and set a limit to 


thy soul’s grief; for she, poor maid! in dying for her brothers 
and this land, hath won a glorious death, and splendid fame 
shall be her meed from all mankind; for virtue’s path leads 
through troublous ways. Worthy of her father, worthy of 
her noble birth is this conduct. And if thou dost honour 
the virtuous dead, I share with thee that sentiment. 

Ser. All hail, ye children! Where is aged Iolaus ? where 
the mother of your sire, absent from their place at this 
altar ? 

Io. Here am I, so far as I can be present at all. 

- SER. Why dost thou lie there? Why that downcast look? 

Iot. There is come a sorrow on my house, whereby I am 
distressed. 

Ser. Arise, lift up thy head. 

Tox. I am old, and all my strength is gone. 

Ser. But I come with tidings of great joy for thee. 

Iot. Who art thou? Where have I met thee ? I have 
no remembrance. 

Ser. Lama vassal of Hyllus; dost not recognize me now?» 

Tox. Best of friends, art thou come to save us twain from 
hurt ? 

Ser. Assuredly ; and moreover thou art lucky in the 
present case. 

Iot. Alcmena, mother of a noble son, to thee I call! 
come forth, hear this welcome news. For long has anguish 


-caused thee inwardly to waste, wondering if those, who 


now are here, would ever come. 


1 Reading driray, Fix’s emendation for the unmetrical ¢Anray of MS. 
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Atc. What means that shout, that echoes throughout the 
house? Hath there come yet a herald from Argos, O Iolaus, 
and is he treating thee with violence? Feeble is any strength 
of mine; yet thus much let me tell thee, stranger, never, — 
whilst I live, shalt thou drag them hence. Shouldst thou — 
succeed, no more let me be thought the mother of that hero. 
And if thou lay a finger on them, thou wilt struggle to thy 
shame with two aged foes. 

lox. Courage, aged dame, fear not; not from Argosisa 
herald come, with hostile messages. i 

Ac. Why then didst raise a cry, fear’s harbinger ? 

Iou. I called thee to come to me in front of this temple. 

Auc. I know not what it means; who is this? 

Iot. A messenger who says thy grandson cometh hither. 

Atc. All hail to thee for these thy tidings! But why is 
he not here, where is he? if in this land he hath set foot. 
What hath happened to keep him from coming hither with 
thee, to cheer my heart ? 

Ser. He is posting the army he brought with him, and 
seeing it marshalled. 


eee ae) 


number. 
Io. The leaders of the Athenians know this, I suppose ? 
Ser. They do; already is their left wing set in array. 
Iou. Is then the host already armed for battle ? 4 
Ser. Yea, and already are the victims brought’ near? the 

ranks. 3 
Iot. About what distance is the Argive host from us? 4 


1 


Atc. Then have I no concern herein. 
Iot. Yes, thou hast; though it is my business to inquire : 
into these matters. s 
Ser. What then wouldst thou learn of these events? b. 
Iot. About how many allies has he with him? 3 
Srr. A numerous force; I cannot otherwise describe the 
4 


karnoxrac has been proposed for zapyxrat. 


* zéXac is Dindorf’s emendation for ‘exdc. 
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Ser. Near enough for their general to be plainly seen. 
Iot. What is he about ? marshalling the enemy’s line ? 
SER. So we guessed ; we could not hear exactly. But I 
- must go, for I would not that my master should engage the 
foe without me, if I can help it. 

Iot. I also will go with thee ; for I like thee am minded, 
_ so it seems, to be there and help my friends. 

SER. It least of all becomes thee thus to utter words of 
folly. 
Tot. Far less to shrink from sharing with my friends the 
stubborn fight. 
SER. Mere looks can wound no one, if the arm do naught. 
Iot. Why, cannot I smite even through their shields? 
SER. Smite perhaps, more likely be smitten thyself. 
Iot. No foe will dare to meet me face to face. 
Ser. Friend, the strength, that erst was thine, is thine 


- no more. 


Tot. Well, at any rate, I will fight with as many as ever 
I did. 

Ser. Small the weight thou canst throw into the balance 
for thy friends. 

IoL. Detain me not, when I have girded myself for action. 

Ser. The power to act is thine no more, the will maybe 

_ is there. 

~ Tot. Stay here I will not, say what else * thou wilt. 

Ser. How shalt thou show thyself before the troops 
unarmed ? 

Io. There be captured arms within this shrine; these 
will I use, and, if I live, restore ; and, if I am slain, the god 
will not demand them of me back. Go thou within, and 
from its peg take down a suit of armour and forthwith bring 
it to me. To linger thus at home is infamous, while some 
go fight, and others out of cowardice remain behind. 

[Zxit Servant. 


1 Badham proposed rapa for ré\Xa. 
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Cuo. Not yet hath time laid low thy spirit, ’tis young as 
ever; but thy body’s strength is gone. Why toil to no 
purpose? ’Twill do thee hurt and benefit our city little. q 
At thy age thou shouldst confess thy error and let impos- a 
sibilities alone. Thou canst in no way get thy vigour back 


again. 


Atc. What means this mad resolve to leave me with my ~ 


children undefended here ? 
Iot. Men must fight ; and thou must look to them. 


Ac. And what if thou art slain? what safety shall I a 


find ? 
IoL. Thy son’s surviving children will care for thee. 


Ac. Suppose ¢iey meet with some reverse? which Heaven 


forefend ! 
Iot. These strangers will not give thee up, fear not. 
Auc, They are my last and only hope, I have no other. 
Iot. Zéus too, I feel-sure, cares for thy sufferings. 
Atc. Ah! of Zeus will I never speak ill, but himself doth 
know, whether he is just to me. 


SER. Lo! here thou seest a full coat of mail; make haste a 
to case thyself therein ; for the strife is nigh, and bitterly 


doth Ares loathe loiterers ; but if thou fear the weight of the 3 


armour, go for the present without it, andin the ranks do on ~ 


this gear ; meantime will I carry it. 
Tov. Well said! keep the harness ready to my hand, put 
a spear within my grasp, and support me on the left side, 
guiding my steps. 
Ser. Am I to lead this warrior like a child? 
lot. ‘To save the omen, we must go without stumbling. 
SER. Would thy power to act were equal to thy zeal ! 
Tot. Hasten ; I shall feel it grievously, if I am too late for 
the battle. 
Ser. ’Tis thou who art slow, not I, though thou fanciest 
thou art doing wonders 
Tot. Dost not mark how swift my steps are hasting ? 
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Ser. I mark more seeming than reality in thy haste. 

Tot. Thou wilt tell a different tale when thou seest me 
there. 

SER. What shall I see thee do? I wish thee all success, 
at any rate. 

Iot. Thou shalt see me smite some foeman through the 
shield. 

SER. Perhaps, if ever we get there. I have my fears of 
that. 

Iot. Ah! would to Heaven that thou, mine arm, e’en as 
Iremember thee in thy lusty youth, when with Heracles thou 
didst sack Sparta, couldst so champion me to-day! how I 
would put Eurystheus to flight ! since he is too craven to wait 
the onslaught. For prosperity carries with it this error too 
a reputation for bravery ; for we think the prosperous man a 
master of all knowledge. 

Cuo. O earth, and moon that shines by night, and dazzling 
radiance of the god, that giveth light to man, bear the tidings 
to me, shout aloud to heaven for joy, and beside our ruler’s 
throne, and in the shrine of grey-eyed Athene. For my 
fatherland and home will I soon decide the issue of the 
strife with the gleaming sword, because I have taken sup- 
pliants under my protection. ’Tis a fearful thing, that a city 
prosperous as Mycenz is, one famed for martial prowess, 
should harbour wrath against my land; still, my country- 
men, it were a shameful thing in us to yield up suppliant 
strangers at the bidding of Argos. Zeus is on my side, I am 
not afraid ; Zeus hath a favour unto me, as is my due; never 
by me" shall gods be thought weaker than mortal men. O 
dread goddess,” thine the soil whereon we stand, thine this 
city, for thou art its mother, queen, and saviour ; wherefore 
turn some other way the impious king, who leadeth a host 


1 Dindorf’s emendation is followed in this corrupt passage; ijocovec 
map’ éuoi Ooi pavovyrar 
? Pallas, 
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from Argos with brandished lance against this land ; for, 


such my worth, I little merit exile from my home. For thy © 
worship! is aye performed with many a sacrifice, and never — a 
art. thou forgotten as each month draweth to its close, when 


young voices sing and dancers’ music is heard abroad, while 


on our wind-swept hill goes up the cry of joy to the beat of . 


maidens’ feet by night. 
SER. Mistress, the message that I bring is very short for 


thee to hear and fair for me, who stand before thee, to a 


announce. O’er our foes we are victorious, and trophies 


are being set up, with panoplies upon them, taken from thy. ; 


enemies. 

Auc. Best of friends ! this day hath wrought? thy liberty 
by reason of these tidings. But there still remains one ~ 
anxious thought thou dost not free me from ;—a thought 
of fear ;—are those, whose lives I cherish, spared to me? S 

SER. They are, and high their fame through all the army 
spreads. 

Ac. The old man Iolaus,—is he yet alive? 

Ser. Aye, that he is, a hero whom the gods delight to 
honour. 

Auc. How so? Did he perform some deed of prowess ? 

SER. He hath passed from age to youth once more. 

Ac. Thy tale is passing strange; but first I would that 
thou shouldst tell me, how our friends won the day. 

SER. One speech of mine puts it all clearly before thee. 
When we had deployed our troops and marshalled them face. 
to face with one another, Hyllus dismounted from his four- 
horsed chariot and stood midway betwixt the hosts. Then 
cried he, “Captain, who art come from Argos, why cannot we 


leave this land alone? No hurt wilt thou do Mycene, if Z 


of one man thou rob her ; come! meet me in single combat, 
and, if thou slay me, take the children of Heracles away with 


1 The festival of the Panathenza is alluded to. 
* Reiske, dujyvoev for the unusual dup\acer. 
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thee, but, if thou fall, leave me to possess my ancestral 
honours and my home.” The host cried yes! saying the 
scheme he offered was a fair one, both to rid them of their 
trouble and satisfy their valour. But that other, feeling 
no shame before those who heard the challenge or at his 


_ own cowardice, quailed, general though he was, to come 
within reach of the stubborn spear, showing himself an 


abject coward ; yet with such a spirit he came to enslave the 


_ children of Heracles. Then did Hyllus withdraw to his 


_ own ranks again, and the prophets seeing that no reconcilia- 


acwiny 


tion would be effected by single combat, began the sacrifice 
without delay and forthwith let flow from a human‘ throat 
auspicious streams of blood. And some were mounting 
chariots, while others couched beneath the shelter of their 
shields, and the king of the Athenians, as a highborn chief- 
tain should, would exhort his host: ‘ Fellow-citizens, the 


~ cand, that feeds you and that gave you birth, demands to-day 


pevenornhinatnies 


the help of every man.” Likewise Eurystheus besought his 


allies that they should scorn to sully the fame of Argos and 
Mycenz. Anon the Etrurian trumpet sounded loud and 
clear, and hand to hand they rushed; then think how 
loudly clashed their ringing shields, what din arose of cries 
and groans confused! At first the onset of the Argive spear- 
men broke our ranks ; then they in turn gave ground; next, 
foot to foot and man to man, they fought their stubborn fray, 
many falling the while. And either chief cheered on his men, 


_ “Sons of Athens! Ye who till the fields of Argos ! ward from 


your land disgrace.” Do all we could, and spite of every 
effort, scarce could we turn the Argive line in flight. When 


lo! old Iolaus sees Hyllus starting from the ranks, whereon 


he lifts his hands to him with a prayer to take him up into his 


- chariot. Thereon he seized the reins and went hard after the 


1 If Bporsiwy is correct, it would seem to refer to Macaria, Paley 
offers the ingenious suggestion Boreiwy, 7.., ‘throats of beasts ’ but the 
word has no authority. Better is Helbig’s Boeiwy. 
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horses of Eurystheus. From this point onward must I speak 
from hearsay, though hitherto as one whose own eyes saw. 


For as he was crossing Pallene’s hill, sacred to the goddess 


Athene, he caught sight of Eurystheus’ chariot, and prayed 
to Hebe and to Zeus, that for one single day he might grow 
young again and wreak his vengeance on his foes. Now 
must thou hear a wondrous tale: two stars settled on the 
horses’ yokes and threw the chariot into dark shadow, 


“a 


which—at least so say our wiser folk—were thy son and». 


Hebe; and from that murky gloom appeared that aged man 
in the form of a youth with strong young arms ; then by the 
rocks of Sciron the hero Iolaus o’ertakes Eurystheus’ 


chariot. And he bound his hands with gyves, and is bring- 
ing that chieftain once so prosperous as a trophy hither,~ — 


whose fortune now doth preach a lesson, clear as day, to all'the 
sons of men, that none should envy him, who seems to thrive, 
until they see his death ; for fortune’s moods last but a day. 

Cuo. O Zeus, who puttest my foes to flight, now may I 
behold the day that frees me from cruel fear ! 


Atc. At last, O Zeus, hast thou turned a favouring eye | 


on my affliction ; yet do I thank thee for what has happened. 


And though ere this I did not believe my son was gathered — 


to the gods, now am I convinced thereof. My children, 
now at last from toil shall ye be free, free from him, whom 


hideous death awaits, Eurystheus; now shall ye behold | 


your father’s city, and set foot in the land of your inheritance, 
and sacrifice to those ancestral gods, from whom ye have 


been debarred and forced to lead in strangers’ lands a life of 


wretched vagrancy. But tell me, what sage purpose Iolaus 
nursed in his heart, that he spared the life of Eurystheus, 
for to my mind this is no wisdom, to catch a foe and wreak 
no vengeance on him. 

SER. ’Twas his regard for thee, that thou might’st see him 
subject to thy hand, and triumph! o’er him. Rest assured, 


” Reading with Reiske xparovea. 


- 
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‘twas no willing prisoner he made, but by strong constraint 
_ he bound him, for Eurystheus was loth indeed to come alive 
into thy presence and pay his penalty. Farewell, my aged 
mistress ; I pray thee remember thy first promise when I 
was beginning my story; set me free; for, at such a time 
as this, sincerity becometh noble lips. | £xit Servant. 

Cuo. Sweet is the dance to me, whenso the clear-toned 
_ flute and lovely Aphrodite shed grace upon the feast ; and 
_ a joyful thing too it is, I trow, to witness the good luck of 
- friends, who till then ne’er dreamt of it. For numerous is 
the offspring of Fate, that bringeth all to pass, and of 
Fime, the son of Cronos. Thine is the path of justice, O 


__ my city; this must no man wrest from thee, thy reverence 


for the gods, and, whoso denieth it of thee, draws nigh to 
frenzy’s goal, with these plain proofs in view. Yea, for the 
_ god proclaims it clearly, by cutting short the bad man’s 
_ pride in every case. In heaven, mother, lives thy son, 
passed from earth away; that he went down to Hades’ halls, 
his body burnt by the fire’s fierce flame, is past belief; in 
_ golden halls reclined he has to wife Hebe, lovely nymph. 
_ Thou, O Hymen, hast honoured them, children both of 
Zeus. Things for the most part form a single chain; for 
_ instance, men say Athene used to champion their father, and 
now the citizens of that goddess have saved his children, and 
checked the insolence of him, whose heart preferred violence 
to justice. God save me from such arrogance, such greed 
of soul ! [EurRysTHEUuS és brought in bound. 

MEs. Mistress, though thine eyes see him, yet will I an- 
~ nounce we have brought Eurystheus hither for thy pleasure, 
- an unexpected sight, for him no less a chance he ne’er 


foresaw; for little he thought of ever falling into thy hands, 


what time he marched from Mycenz with his toil-worn 
warriors, to sack Athens, thinking himself far above fortune. | 
' But a power divine hath reversed our destinies, changing 
their position. Now Hyllus and brave Iolaus I left raising 
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an image to Zeus, who routs the foe, for their triumphant — 
victory, whilst they bid me bring this prisoner to thee, wish- ¥ 
ing to gladden thy heart ; for tis the sweetest sight toseea 
foe fall.on evil days after prosperity. a 

Atc. Art come, thou hateful wretch ? Hath Justice 
caught thee then at last? First, turn thy head this way to 
me, and endure to look thy enemies in the face, for thou 
art no more the ruler, but the slave. Art 1 thou the man— 
for this I fain would learn—who didst presume to heap thy. 
insults on my son, who now is where he is, thou miscreant ? 
What outrage didst thou abstain from putting upon him ? 
Thou that didst make him go down alive even to Hades, — 
and.wouldst send him with an order to slay hydras and- 
lions? Thy other evil schemes I mention not, for to tell 
them were a tedious task forme. Nor did it content thee 
to venture thus far only; no! but from all Hellas wouldst 
thou drive me and my children, heaven’s suppliants though __ 
we were, grey-heads some of us, and some still tender babes. ~ 
But here hast thou found men and a free city, that feared 
not thee. Die in torment must thou, and e’en so wilt thou 
gain in every way, for one death is not thy due, after all the — 
sorrow thou hast caused. a 

Mes. Thou mayst not slay him. 

Ac. Then have we taken him captive in vain. But say, 
what law forbids his death ? 

Mes. It is not the will of the rulers of this land. 

Ac. Why, what is this? Do they not approve of slaying _ 
enemies ?) 

Mes. Not such as they have taken alive in battle. 

Ac. Did Hyllus uphold this decision ? 

Mrs. He, I suppose, ought to have disobeyed the law 
of the land. 

Ac. The prisoner’s life ought not to have been spared | 
a moment. » 


y 
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1 Nauck condemns this line ; as also line 948. 
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Mes. It was then that he was wronged, by not being slain 


‘at first. 


Ac. Why, then, he is still in time to pay his penalty. 

Mes. There is no one, who will slay him now. 

Atc. I will; and yet I count myself someone. 

Mes. Well, thou wilt incur great-blame, if thou do this 
deed. 

Atc. I love this city well ; that cannot be gainsaid. But 


"since this man hath fallen into my power, no mortal hand 
_ shall wrest him from me. Wherefore let who will, call me 


the woman bold, with thoughts too high for her sex ; yet 


shall this deed be brought to pass by me. 


Cuo. Lady, full well I understand thou hast a dire quarrel 
with this man, and ’tis pardonable. 
Eur. Woman, be sure I will not flatter thee nor say aught 


to save my life, that can give any occasion for a charge of 
_ cowardice. It was not of my own free will I took this 
_ quarrel up; I am aware that I was born thy cousin, and 


_ kinsman to Heracles, thy son ; but whether I would or no, 


Hera, by her power divine, caused me to be afflicted thus. 
Still, when I undertook to be his foe, avd when I knew I 
had to enter on this struggle, I set myself to devise trouble 
in plenty, and oft from time to time my midnight com- 
muning bore fruit, scheming how to push aside and slay my 


- foes, and for the future divorce myself from fear ; for I knew 


_ that son of thine was no mere cipher, but a man indeed ; yea, 


for, though he was my foe, I will speak well of him, because 
he was a man of worth. Now, after he was taken hence, 


was I not forced, by reason of these children’s hatred, and 


- because I was conscious of an hereditary feud, to leave no 


stone unturned by slaying, banishing, and plotting against 
them? So long as I did so, my safety was assured. Sup- 


| pose thyself hadst had my lot, wouldst not thou have set to 


harassing the lion’s angry whelps, instead of letting them dwell 


at Argos undisturbed ? Thou wilt not persuade us otherwise. 
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Now therefore, since they did not slay me then, when I was 
prepared to die, by the laws of Hellas my death becomes a 
curse on him, who slays me now. The city wisely let me — 
go, in that she regarded the gods more than her hatred of 
me. Thou hast had my answer to thy words; henceforth 
must I be called avenging spirit! and noble hero too.” ’Tis 
even thus with me; to die have I no wish, but, if | leavemy — 
life, I shall in no way be grieved. 

Cuo. Alcmena, fain I would advise thee somewhat ; let 
this man go, for ’tis the city’s will. ~ 

Atc. Suppose he die, and yet I obey the city ? 

Cuo. That would be best of all; but how can this be? 

Atc. I will teach thee easily. I will slay him and then 
give up his corpse to those of his friends, who come for it, 
for, as regards his body, I will not disobey * the state ; but ie 
his death shall he pay me the penalty. 

Eur. Slay me, I do not ask thee for mercy ; yet since 
this city let me go and shrunk from slaying me, I will 
reward it with an old oracle of Loxias, which in time will 
benefit them more than doth appear. Bury my body after 
death in its destined grave in front of the shrine of the 
virgin goddess* at Pallene. And I will be thy friend and 
guardian of thy city for ever, where I lie buried in a foreign 
soil, but a bitter foe to these children’s descendants, when- 

' 
. 
: 


soe’er® with gathered host they come against this land, 
traitors to your kindness now; such are the strangers ye ~ 
have championed. Why then came I hither, if I knew all — 


1 Or, ‘* guilty of blood.” Lat. homo piacularis. : 

2 ze. I will meet my doom like a hero, and haunt you after death. ? 

° amornow is suspected by Nauck, and certainly it is difficult to 
extract any satisfactory meaning from it. Liddell and Scott, citing this 
passage, alone say ‘‘ will not hesitate to commit it to the ground ”—a 
doubtful usage. 3 

4" Pallas. ‘ 


° Referring to invasions by the Peloponnesians, descendants of the ; 
Heracleidze. | 
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this, instead of regarding the god’s oracle? Because I 


thought, that Hera was mightier far than any oracle, and 
would not betray me. Waste no drink-offering on my tomb, 
nor spill the victim’s blood ; for I will requite them for my 
treatment here with a journey they shall rue ; and ye shall 
have double gain from me, for I will help you and harm 
them by my death. 

ALC, Why, why delay to kill this man, after Sanur this, 
since this is needed to secure the safety of your city and 
your children ? Himself points out the safest road. Though 


the man is now our foe, yet after death is he our gain. 
_ Away with him, ye servants, and cast him * to the dogs when 


ye have slain him. Think not thou shalt live to cast me 
forth from my native land again. 

Cuo. I agree. Lead on, servants. Our* conduct shall 
bring no stain of guilt upon our rulers. 


1 A strange breach of her promise just before—perhaps here, as in 
other parts of this play, some confusion is due to the very probable 
theory of Hermann that our text is incomplete—e.g. no account of 
Macaria’s death-scene is extant; this could hardly have been omitted by 
such a lover of pathos as Euripides. 

2 We have had nothing to do with it. The responsibility rests with 
Alcmena. 
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ZEru. O Demeter, guardian of this Eleusinian land, and 
ye servants of the goddess who attend her fane, grant happi- 
ness to me and my son Theseus, to the city of Athens and 


_ the country of Pittheus, wherein my father reared me, Aithra, 


in a happy home, and gave me in marriage to A’geus, 
Pandion’s son, according to the oracle of Loxias. This 
prayer I make, when I behold these aged dames, who, leaving 
their homes in Argos, now throw themselves with suppliant 
branches at my knees in their awful trouble ; for around the 
gates of Cadmus have they lost their seven noble sons, whom 


on a day Adrastus, king of Argos, led thither, eager to 


secure for exiled Polynices, his son-in-law, a share in the 


heritage of Cidipus ; so now their mothers would bury in the 


grave the dead, whom the spear hath slain, but the victors 


prevent them and will not allow them to take up the corpses, 
spurning Heaven’s laws. Here lies Adrastus on the ground 
with streaming eye, sharing with them the burden of their 
prayer to me, and bemoaning the havoc of the sword and 


the sorry fate of the warriors whom he led from their homes. 
And he doth urge me use entreaty, to persuade my son to take 


up the dead and. help to bury them, either by winning words 


or force of arms, laying on my son and on Athens this task 
alone. Now it chanced, that I had left my house and 
come to offer sacrifice on behalf of the earth’s crop at this 
shrine, where first the fruitful corn showed its bristling 
shocks above the soil. And here at the holy altars of the 
twain goddesses, Demeter and her daughter, I wait, holding 
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these sprays of foliage, a bond that bindeth not, in compassion 
for these childless mothers, hoary with age, and from reve- _ ~ 
rence for the sacred fillets. To call Theseus hither is my ~ 
herald to the city gone, that he may rid the land of that a 
which grieveth them, or loose these my suppliant bonds, 
with pious observance of the gods’ will; for such as are 
discreet amongst women should in all cases invoke the aid 
of men. 3 

Cuo. At thy knees I fall, aged dame, and my old lips ~ 
beseech thee; arise, rescue from the slain my children’s. 
bodies, whose limbs, by death relaxed, are left a prey to ~ 
savage mountain beasts, beholding the bitter tears which = 
spring to my eyes and my old wrinkled skin torn by my ~~ 
hands; for what can I do else? who never laid out my children — 
dead within my halls, nor now behold their tombs heaped up ~ 
with earth. Thou too, honoured lady, once a son didst bear, 
crowning thy lord’s marriage with fond joy; then share, O 
share with me thy mother’s feelings, in such measure as my 
sad heart grieves for my own dead sons; and persuade thy 
son, whose aid we implore, to go unto the river Ismenus,  ~ 
there to place within my hapless arms the bodies of my 
children, slain in their prime and left without a tomb," 
Though * not as piety enjoins, yet from sheer necessity [have 
come to the fire-crowned altars of the gods, falling on my 3 
knees with instant supplication, for my cause is just, and ~ 
tis in thy power, blest as thou art in thy children, to remove 
from me my woe ; so in my sore distress I do beseech thee 
of my misery place in my hands my son’s dead body, that 
I may throw my arms about his hapless limbs. 

Semi. Behold a rivalry in sorrow! woe takes up the tale 
of woe ; hark! thy servants beat their breasts. Come ye 


' Translating from Elmsley’s emendation of this corrupt passage, 
Oadepdy obma radaivac arapor. 

? Because they had arrived during a festival, and their supplication at 
such a time was a bad omen. 
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_ who join the mourners’ wail, come, O sympathetic band, to 


join the dance, which Hades honours ; let the’ pearly nail be 
stained red, as it rends your cheeks, let your skin be 
streaked with gore ; for honours rendered to the dead are a 


credit? to the living. Sorrow’s charm doth drive me wild, 


- insatiate, painful, endless, even as the trickling stream that 


es 


gushes from some steep rock’s face ; for ’tis woman’s way to 
fall a-weeping o’er the cruel calamity of children dead. Ah 
me! would I could die and forget my anguish ! 

Tue. What is this lamentation that I hear, this beating 


_ of the breast, these dirges for the dead, with cries that echo 


- from this shrine? How fluttering fear disquiets me, lest 


lintel Mt 


haply my mother have gotten some mischance, in quest of 
whom I come, for she hath been long absent from home. 


‘Ha! what now? A strange sight challenges my speech; I 


see my aged mother sitting at the altar and stranger dames 


are with her, who in various note proclaim their woe ; 
from aged eyes the piteous tear is starting to the ground, 
‘their hair is shorn, their robes are not the robes of joy. 
"What means it, mother? ’Tis thine to makeit plain to me, 


mine to listen ; yea, for I expect some tidings strange. 

ETH. My son, these are the mothers of those chieftains 
seven, who fell around the gates of Cadmus’ town. With 
suppliant boughs they keep me prisoner, as thou seest, in 
their midst. 

Tur. And who is yonder man, that moaneth piteously in 
the gateway ? 

AEru. Adrastus, they inform me, king of Argos. 

Tur, Are those his children, those boys who stand round 
him? 

ZEtH. Not his, but the sons of the fallen slain. 


1 Hartung proposes to read did mapidog bvuxa ridere porvioy, aiparovre 
xoda re Nevady, but I have followed Paley’s text, which gives a possible 
meaning. 

2 Reading xéspoc, which Hartung alters to KH00c. 
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THE. Why are they come to us, with suppliant hand out- 
stretched ? 

=1uH. I know; but’tis for them to tell their story, my son. 

Tur. To thee, in thy mantle muffled, I address my 
inquiries ; unveil thy head, let lamentation be, and speak ; 
for naught can be achieved save through the utterance of 
thy tongue.’ 

Apr. Victorious prince of the Athenian realm, Theseus, to 
thee and to thy city I, a suppliant, come. 

Tue. What seekest thou? What need is thine? 

Apr. Dost know how I did lead an expedition to its 
ruin ? 

Tue. Assuredly; thou didst not pass through Hellas, 
all-in silence. 

Apr. There I lost the pick of Argos’ sons. 

Tuer. These are the results of that unhappy war. 

Apr. I went and craved their bodies from Thebes. 

Tue. Didst thou rely on heralds, Hermes’ servants, in 
order to bury them? 

Apr. I did; and even then their slayers said me nay. 

THE. Why, what say they to thy just request? Q 

Apr. Say! Success makes them forget how to bear their 
fortune. ‘ 

Tue. Art come to me then for counsel? or wherefore? 

Apr. With the wish that thou, O Theseus, shouldst 
recover the sons of the Argives. , 

Tuer. Where is your Argos now? were its vauntings all in 4 
vain? 4 

Apr. Defeat and ruin are our lot. To thee for aid we 
come. 

Tue. Is this thy own private resolve, or the wish of all 
the city? 


% 
be 


1 Markland’s emendation wepgc . . . ‘ui, is certainly tempting. 
Hartung adopts it; but Paley and Nauck, whom I have followed, 
retain the old reading mépac. . . “iv. 
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Abr. The sons of Danaus, one and all, implore thee 
to bury the dead. 
_ Tue. Why didst lead thy seven armies against Thebes? 
Apr. To confer that favour on the husbands of my 
daughters twain. 
THE. To which of the Argives didst thou give thy 
_ daughters in marriage? 
___ Apr. I made no match for them with kinsmen of my 
family. 
_ Tue. What! didst give Argive maids to foreign lords? 
Apr. Yea, to Tydeus, and to Polynices, who was Theban- 
born. 
THE. What induced thee to select this alliance? 
Apr. Dark riddles of Phcebus stole away my judgment. 
THE. What said Apollo to determine the maidens’ marriage? 
_ Abr. That I should give my daughters twain to a wild 
_ boar and a lion. 
| _ THE. How dost thou explain the message of the god? 
Abr. One night came to my door two exiles. 
| | Tue. The name of each declare; thou art speaking 
of both together. 
_ Apr. They fought together, Tydeus with Polynices. 
Tue. Didst thou give thy daughters to them as to wild 
beasts ? : 
_ Aor. Yea, for, as they fought, I likened them to those 
“monsters twain. 
THE. Why had they left the borders of their native land 
and come to thee? 
Apr. Tydeus was exiled for the murder of a kinsman. 
_ Tue. Wherefore had the son of CEdipus left Thebes? 
'S Apr. By reason of his father’s curse, not to spill his 
_ brother’s blood. 
Tue. Wise no doubt that voluntary exile. 
Apr. But those who stayed at home were for injuring 
_ the absent. 
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Tur. What! did brother rob brother of his inheritance? 
Apr. To avenge this I set out; hence my ruin. 


Tur. Didst consult seers, and gaze into the flame of . 


burnt-offerings ? 


Apr. Ah me! thou pressest on the very point, wherein™ ; 


I most did fail. 
Tur. It seems thy going was not favoured by heaven. 
Apr. Worse; I went in spite even of Amphiaraus. 
Tur, And so heaven lightly turned’ its face from thee. . 


Apr. I was carried away by the clamour of younger men. ~ 


Tuer. Thou didst favour courage instead of discretion. 


Apr.? [True; and many a general owes defeat to that.] O- 
king of Athens, bravest of the sons of Hellas, I blush to — 
throw myself upon the ground and clasp thy knees, I aa 
grey-haired king, blest in days gone by; yet needs must — 
I yield to my misfortunes. I pray thee save the dead; — 
have pity on my sorrows and on these, the mothers of | 


the slain, whom hoary eld finds reft of their sons; yet 


they endured to journey hither and tread a foreign soil with — 
aged tottering steps, bearing no embassy to Demeter’s — 
mysteries; only seeking burial for their dead, which lot 
should have been theirs, e’en burial by the hands of sons still ~ 
in their prime. *And’tis wise in the rich to see the poor man’s ~ 
poverty, and in the poor man to turn ambitious eyes toward 

the rich, that so he may himself indulge a longing for q 


property; and they, whom fortune frowns not on, should 
gaze on misery’s presentment; [likewise, who maketh songs 


should take a pleasure in their making; for if it be not ~ 


so with him, he will in no wise avail to gladden others, if 


1 Reiske conjectures ameorpagne and omits o’. 

2 Dindorf condemns this line. Paley brackets it as spurious. Nauck 
assigns it to Theseus, and retains it. 

3 Nauck condemns from line 176—183. Reiske, followed by Paley, 
brackets lines 180—183. Dindorf considers that the rest of the speech 
is not free from suspicion. 
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himself have sorrow in his home; nay, ’tis not even right to 
expect it.] Mayhap thou’lt say, “Why pass the land of 
Pelops o’er, and lay this toil on Athens?” This am I bound 
to declare. Sparta is cruel, her customs variable; the 
other states are small and weak Thy city alone would be 
able to undertake this labour; for it turns an eye on suffer- 
ing, and hath in thee a young and gallant king, for want 
whereof to lead their hosts states ere now have often 
perished. 

Cuo. I too, Theseus, urge the same plea to thee; have 


' pity on my hard fate. 


Tue. Full oft have I argued out this subject with others. 
For there are who say, there is more bad than good in 


_ human nature, to the which I hold a contrary view, that’ 


* 


good o’er bad predominates in man, for if it were not so, we 
should not exist. He hath my praise, whoe’er of gods 
brought us to live by rule from chaos and from brutishness, 
first by implanting reason, and next by giving us a tongue 
to declare our thoughts, so as to” know the meaning of what 
is said, bestowing fruitful crops, and drops of rain from 
heaven to make them grow, wherewith to nourish earth’s 
fruits and to water her lap ; and more than this, protection 
from the wintry storm, and means to ward from us the sun- + 
god’s scorching heat ; the art of sailing o’er the sea, so that 
we might exchange with one another whatso our countries 
lack. And where sight fails us and our knowledge is not 
sure, the seer foretells by gazing on the flame, by reading 
signs in folds of entrails, or by divination from the flight of 
birds. Are we not then too proud, when heaven hath made 
such preparation for our life, not to be content therewith? 
But our presumption seeks to lord it over heaven, and in 


the pride of our hearts we think we are wiser than the gods. 


1 The following two lines are bracketed as spurious by Nauck. 
2 Reading ware yryvwoxev. Jacobs, followed by Nauck and Hartung, 
emends into we yeywvioxe. 
0) 
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Methinks thou art even of this number, a son of folly, — 
seeing that thou, though obedient to Apollo’s oracle in giving — 
thy daughters to strangers, as if gods really existed, yet hast 
hurt thy house by mingling the stream of its pure line with — 
muddy waters ; no! never should the wise man have joined 
the stock of just and unjust in one, but should have gotten 
prosperous friends for his family. For the deity, confusing 
their destinies, doth oft destroy by the sinner’s fate him who 
never sinned nor committed injustice. Thou didst lead all — 
Argos forth to battle, though seers proclaimed the will of, ~ 
heaven, and then in scorn of them and in violent disregard 
of the gods hast ruined thy city, led away by younger men, 
such as court distinction, and add war to war unrighteously, 
destroying their fellow-citizens ; one aspires to lead an army; ~ 
another fain would seize the reins of power and work his 
wanton will; a third is bent on gain, careless of any mischief 
the people thereby suffer. For there are three ranks of ~ 
citizens; the rich, a useless set, that ever crave for more; ; 
the poor and destitute, fearful folk, that cherish envy more 
than is right, and shoot out grievous stings against the men 
who have aught, beguiled as they are by the eloquence of. 4 
vicious leaders; while the class that is midmost of the three _ 
preserveth cities, observing such order as the state ordains. 
’ Shall I then become thy ally? What fair pretext should I 
urge before my countrymen? Depart in peace! For why* 
shouldst thou, having been ill-advised thyself, seek to drag 
our fortune down? 

Cuo. He erred; but with the young men rests this error, 
while he may well be pardoned. 

Apr. I did not choose thee, king, to judge my affliction, 
but* came to thee to cure it; no! nor if in aught my 


1 Reading with Hermann 2a ri det 3 for MS. ‘npae Niav. 

2 Paley’s text here follows Matthiz’s emendation ib’ et yap jy) for 
MS. %6¢ 30)* pur) yap. : 

8 Dobree rejects this line. Nauck, Matthiae, and Hartung omit it also. 
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_ fortunes prove me wrong, came I to thee to punish or 


correct them, but to seek thy help. But if thou wilt not, I 


must be content with thy decision ; for how can I help it? 
Come, aged dames, away! Yet leave behind you here the 
woven leaves of pale green foliage, calling to witness heaven 
and earth, Demeter, that fire-bearing goddess, and the sun- 
god’s light, that our prayers to heaven availed us naught. 
Cuo. ....* who was Pelops’ son, and we are of the land 


_ of Pelops and share with thee the blood of ancestors. What 


art thou doing? wilt thou betray these suppliant symbols, 
and banish from thy land these aged women without the 
boon they should obtain? Do not so; e’en the wild beast 
finds a refuge in the rock, the slave in the altars of the gods, 


_ and a state when tempest-tossed cowers to its neighbour’s 


e- shelter ; for naught in this life of man is blest unto its end. 


Rise, hapless one, from the sacred floor of Persephone ; 
rise, clasp him by the knees and implore him, ‘“O recover 
the bodies of our dead sons, the children that I lost—ah, 
woe is me !—beneath the walls of Cadmus’ town.” Ah me! 


7 ah me!? Take me by the hand, poor aged sufferer that I 


am, support and guide and raise me up. By thy beard, 


4 kind friend, glory of Hellas, I do beseech thee, as I clasp 


thy knees and hands in my misery ; O pity me as I entreat 


_. for my sons with my tale of wretched woe, like* some 


= 


beggar; nor let my sons lie there unburied in the land of 
Cadmus, glad prey for beasts, whilst thou art in thy prime, 
I implore thee. See the teardrop tremble in my eye, as 
thus I throw me at thy knees to win my children burial. 
Tur. Mother mine, why weepest thou, drawing o’er thine 
eyes thy veil? Is it because thou didst hear their piteous 


1 Something is lost here, referring to the claims of relationship. The 
sense perhaps is, “‘ thou art thyself related to Pittheus, who was,” ete. 

2 The words iw pou to yepadc are probably interpolated. Nauck and 
Hartung reject them here, 


8 Reading 9 ru’dddray with Musgrave. 
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lamentations? To my own heart it goes. Raise thy 
silvered head, weep not where thou sittest at the holy altar 
of Demeter. 

/ETH. Ah woe! 

Tuer. ’Tis not for thee their sorrows to lament. 

“ftH. Ye hapless dames! 

Tue. Thou art not of their company. 

‘ETH. May I a scheme declare, my son, that shall add to 
thy glory and the state’s ? a 

Tue. Yea, for oft even from women’s lips issue wise ~ 
counsels. ; 

ETH. Yet the word, that lurks within my heart, makes me 
hesitate. 

THE. Shame! to hide from friends good counsel. : 

71H. Nay then, I will not hold my peace to blame myself — : 
hereafter-for having now kept silence to my shame, nor.will — 
I forego my honourable proposal, from the common fear. 
that it is useless for women to give good advice. First, my 
son, I exhort thee give good heed to heaven’s will, lest from 
slighting it thou suffer shipwreck ; [*for in this one single 
point thou failest, though well-advised in all else.] Further, 
I would have patiently endured, had it not been my duty to 


venture somewhat for injured folk; and this, my son, it is» a 


that brings thee now thy honour, and causes me no fearto ~ 
urge that thou shouldst use? thy power to make men of 
violence, who prevent the dead from receiving their meed of 
burial and funeral rites, perform this bounden duty, and 
check those who would confound the customs of all Hellas; 
for this it is that holds men’s states together,—strict obser- 
vance of the laws. And some, no doubt, will say, ’twas 
cowardice made thee stand aloof in terror, when thou 
mightest have won for thy city a crown of glory, and, though 
thou didst encounter a savage swine,® labouring for a sorry 


' Probably spurious. ? Tine 310 is rejected by Nauck. 
5 The monster Phzea, which infested the neighbourhood of Corinth. 
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task, yet when the time came for thee to face the helmet 


and pointed spear, and do thy best, thou wert found to be a 


- coward. Nay! do notso if thou be son of mine. Dost see 
show fiercely thy country looks on its revilers when they 
mock her for want of counsel? Yea, for in her toils she 
groweth greater. But states, whose policy is dark and 
cautious, have their sight darkened by their carefulness. 
My son, wilt thou not go succour the dead and these poor 


- women in their need? I have no fears for thee, starting as 
_ thou dost with right upon thy side ; and although I see the 


_ prosperity of Cadmus’ folk, still am I confident they will 
throw a different die; for the deity reverses all things 
again. 

Cuo. Ah! best of friends, right well hast thou pleaded for 
me and for Adrastus, and hence my joy is doubled. 

Tue. Mother, the words that I have spoken are his fair 
_ deserts, and I have declared my opinion of the counsels 
that ruined him; yet do I perceive the truth of thy warning 


- to me, that it ill suits my character to shun dangers. For 


by a long and glorious career have I displayed this my habit 
among Hellenes, of ever punishing the wicked. Wherefore 
I cannot refuse toil. For what will spiteful tongues say of 
me, when thou, my mother, who more than all others fearest 
for my safety, bidst me undertake this enterprise? Yea, I 
will go about this business and rescue the dead by words 
persuasive ; or, failing that, the spear forthwith shall decide 
this issue, nor will heaven grudge me this. But I require 
the whcle city’s sanction also, which my mere wish will 
ensure ; still by communicating the proposal to them I shall 
find the people better disposed. For them I made supreme, 
when I set this city free, by giving all an equal vote. Sol 
will take Adrastus as a text for what I have to say and go to 
their assembly, and when I have won them to these views, I 
will return hither, after collecting a picked band of young 
Athenians ; and then remaining under arms I will send a 


Pas 
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oe 


message to Creon, begging the bodies of the dead. But 
do ye, aged ladies, remove from my mother your holy © 


wreaths, that I may take her by the hand and conduct her~ 
to the house of Atgeus; for a wretched son is he who — 


rewards not his parents by service ; for, when he hath con- ~ 
ferred on them the best he hath, hea in his turn from his own fe 


sons receives all such service as he gave to them. 


Cuo. O Argos, home of steeds, my native land! ye have 


heard with your ears these words, the king’s pious will © 


toward the gods in the sight of great Pelasgia and through- : 
out Argos. May he reach the goal! yea, and triumph o’er™ 


my sorrows, rescuing the gory corpse, the mother’s idol, and 


making the land of Inachus his friend by helping her. For ~ 


pious toil is a fair ornament to cities, and carries with it a 


grace that never wastes away. What will the city decide, 1 ~ 
wonder? Will it conclude a friendly truce with me, and ~ 


shall we obtain burial for our sons? Help, O help, city-of 
Pallas, the mother’s cause, that so they may not pollute the 


laws of all mankind. ‘Thou, I know, dost reverence right, 4 


and to injustice dealest out defeat, a protection at all times 
to the afflicted. 


Tue. (¢o a herald.) Forasmuch as with this thy art thou — 
hast ever served the state and me by carrying my proclama-_ 7 
tions far and wide, so now cross Asopus and the waters of = 
Ismenus, and declare this message to the haughty king of the 
Cadmeans: ‘‘ Theseus, thy neighbour, one who well may 
win the boon he craves, begs as a favour thy permission to. ~ 


bury the dead, winning to thyself thereby the love of all the 
Erechthide.” And if they will acquiesce, come back again, 
but if they hearken not, thy second message runneth thus, 


they may expect my warrior host ; for at the sacred fount of 


Callichorus my army camps in readiness and is being re- 
viewed. Moreover, the city gladly of its own accord under- 
took this enterprise, when it perceived my wish. Ha! who 
comes hither to interrupt my speech? A Theban herald, 
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so it seems, though I am not sure thereof. Stay; haply he 
may save thee thy trouble. For by his coming he meets my 


purpose half-way. 


Her. Who is the despot of this land? To whom must I 


announce the message of Creon, who rules o’er the land of 


: Cadmus, since Eteocles was slain by the hand of his brother 
Polynices, at the sevenfold gates of Thebes? 


Tue, Sir stranger, thou hast made a false beginning to thy 
speech, in seeking here a despot. For this city is not ruled 
by one man, but is free. The people rule in succession year 
by year, allowing no preference to wealth, but the poor man 
shares equally with the rich. 

Her. Thou givest me here an advantage, as it might be 


_ ina game of draughts’ ; for the city, whence I come, is ruled 


by one man only, not by the mob; none there puffs up the 
citizens with specious words, and for his own advantage 
twists them this way or that,—one moment dear to them and 
lavish of his favours, the next a bane to all; and yet by 
fresh calumnies of others he hides his former failures and 
escapes punishment. Besides, how shall the people, if it 


- cannot form true judgments, be able rightly to direct the 


state? Nay, ’tis time, not haste, that affords a better under- 
standing. A poor hind, granted he be not all unschooled, 


: would still be unable from his toil to give his mind to: 


politics. Verily* the better sort count it no healthy sign 
when the worthless man obtains a reputation by beguiling 


with words the populace, though aforetime he was naught. 


Tur. This herald is a clever fellow, a dabbler in the art 
of talk. But since thou hast thus entered the lists with me, 
listen awhile, for twas thou didst challenge a discussion. 
Naught is more hostile to a city than a despot; where he 
is, there are in the first place no laws common to all, but one 


1 Possibly referring to a habit of allowing the weaker player so many 


moves or points. 
2 Kirchhoff considers lines 423 to 425 spurious, 
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man is tyrant, in whose keeping and in his alone the law 


resides, and in that case equality is at an end. But when © 


the laws are written down, rich and poor alike have equal 
justice, and! it is open to the weaker to use the same language 


to the prosperous when he is reviled by him, and the weaker 


prevails over the stronger if he have justice on his side. 
Freedom’s mark is also seen in this: ‘“ Who? hath whole- 
some counsel to declare unto the state?” And he who 
chooses to do so gains renown, while he, who hath no wish, 
remains silent. What greater equality can there bein a city? 
Again, where the people are absolute rulers of the land, they ~ 
rejoice in having a reserve of youthful citizens, while a king 
counts? this a hostile element, and strives to slay the leading 
men, all such as he deems discreet, for he feareth for his 
power. How then can a city remain stable, where one cuts 
short all * enterprise and mows down the young like meadow- 
flowers in spring-time? What boots it to acquire wealth 
and liveihood for children, merely * to add to the tyrant’s 
substance by one’s toil? Why train up virgin daughters 
virtuously in our homes to gratify a tyrant’s whim, whenso 
he will. and cause tears to those who rear them? May my: 
life end if ever my children are to be wedded by violence ! 
This bolt I launch in answer to thy words. Now say, why 
art thou come? what needest thou of this land? Had not 
thy city sent thee, to thy cost hadst thou come with thy 
outrageous utterances ; for it is the herald’s duty to tell the 


message he is bidden and hie him back in haste. Hence-. a 


 Nauck omits lines 435, 436, as they are not given by Stobzeus in” 
quoting the passage. 

2 A reference to the question put by the herald in the Athenian 
éxxAnoia, Tic ayopsvey Bovderar; It here serves as a marked a 
istic of democracy. 

® The words éx@pdv . . . dpisrouc are regarded by Nauck as spurious. 

4 7.e. réXpag, for which Prinz suggests chévue. 

® Kirchhoff rejects this line. 


* 
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_ forth let Creon send to my city some other messenger less 


heeds seagtie 


_ talkative than thee. 
Cuo. Look you! how insolent the villains are, when 


_ Fortune is kind to them, just as if it would be well with them 
_ for ever. 


Her. Now will I speak. On these disputed points hold 
thou this view, but I the contrary. So I and all the people 


of Cadmus forbid thee to admit Adrastus to this land, but if 


he is here, drive him forth in disregard of the holy suppliant* 
bough he bears, ere sinks yon blazing sun, and attempt not 
violently to take up the dead, seeing thou hast naught to do 
with the city of Argos. And if thou wilt hearken to me, 
thou shalt bring thy barque of- state into port unharmed by 
the billows; but if not, fierce shall the surge of battle be; 
that we and our allies shall raise. Take good thought, nor, 
angered at my words, because forsooth thou rulest thy city 


' with freedom, return a vaunting answer from® thy feebler 


means. Hope is man’s curse ; many a state hath it involved 
in strife, by leading them into excessive rage. For whenso 


_ the city has to vote on the question of war, no man ever 


takes his own death into account, but shifts this misfortune 
on to his neighbour ; but if death had been before their eyes 
when they were giving their votes, Hellas would ne’er have 
rushed to her doom in mad desire for battle. And yet 
each man amongst us knows which of the two to prefer, the 


good or ill, and how much better peace is for mankind than 


war,—peace, the Muses’ chiefest friend, the foe of sorrow, 


whose joy is in glad throngs of children, and its delight in 


prosperity. These are the blessings we cast away and 
wickedly embark on war, man enslaving his weaker brother, 
and cities following suit. Now thou art helping our foes 
even after death, trying to rescue and bury those whom their 


1 Reading ternpia with Nauck. 
- 2 Hartung’s emendation of this doubtful expression is ’ev Bpaxet 


oy. 
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own acts of insolence haye ruined. Verily then it would — 
seem Capaneus was unjustly blasted by the thunderbolt and =~ 
charred upon the ladder he had raised against our gates, — 
swearing he would sack our town, whether the god would or 
no; nor should the yawning earth have snatched away the 
seer, opening wide her mouth to take his chariot and its 
horses in, nor should the other chieftains be stretched at our 

gates, their skeletons to atoms crushed ’neath boulders. 
Either boast thy wit transcendeth that of Zeus, or else allow 
that gods are right to slay the ungodly. The wise should — 
love their children first, next their parents and country, — 
whose fortunes it behoves them to increase rather than 
break down. Rashness in a leader, as in a pilot, causeth 
shipwreck ; who knoweth when to be quiet is a wise man, 
Yea and this too is bravery, even forethought. = 

Cuo. The punishment Zeus hath inflicted was surely ~ 
enough; there was no-need to heap this wanton insult s 
on us. 

Apr. Abandoned wretch ! 

THE, Peace, Adrastus! say no more; set not thy words 
before mine, for ’tis not to thee this fellow is come with his 
message, but to me, and I must answer him. Thy first 
assertion will I answer first: I am not aware that Creonis ~ 
my lord and master, or that his. power outweigheth mine, 
that so he should compel Athens to act on this wise; nay! 
for then would the tide of time have to flow backward, if we 
are to be ordered about, as he thinks. ’Tis not I who 
choose this war, seeing that I did not even join these 
warriors to go unto the land of Cadmus ; but still I claim to 
bury the fallen dead, not injuring any state nor yet intros 
_ducing murderous strife, but preserving the law of all Hellas. - 
What is not well in this? If ye suffered aught from the 
Argives—lo! they are dead ; ye took a splendid vengeance 
on your foes and covered them with shame, and now your 


‘ Ze. Amphiaraus, who disappeared in a chasm of the earth, 


} 
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_ right is at an end. Let* the dead now be buried in the 
_ earth, and each element return * to the place from whence it 
_. came to the body, the breath to the air, the body to the 
_ ground ; for in no wise did we get it for our own, but to 


live our life in, and after that its mother earth must take it 
back again. Dost think ’tis Argos thou art injuring in 
refusing burial to the dead? Nay! all Hellas shares herein, 
ifa man rob the dead of their due and keep them from the 
tomb ; for, if this law be enacted, it will strike dismay into 
the stoutest hearts. And art thou come to cast dire threats 


_ at me, while thy own folk are afraid of giving burial to the 


dead? What is your fear? Think you they will undermine 
your land in their graves, or that they will beget children in 
the womb of earth, from whom shall rise an avenger? A 
silly waste of words, in truth it was, to show your fear of 
paltry groundless terrors. Go, triflers, learn the lesson of 
human misery ; our life is made up of struggles; some men 
there be that find their fortune soon, others have to wait, 


_ while some at once are blest. Fortune lives a dainty life ; 


to her the wretched pays his court and homage to win her 
smile ; her likewise doth the prosperous man extol, for fear 


- the favouring gale may leave him. These lessons should 
_ we take to heart, to bear with moderation, free from wrath, 


our wrongs, and do naught to hurt a whole city, What 


5 then? Let us, who will the pious deed perform, bury the 
corpses of the slain, Else is the issue clear ; I will go and 
_ bury them by force. For never shall it be proclaimed 
~ through Hellas that heaven’s ancient law was set at naught, 


when it devolved on me and the city of Pandion. 
Cuo. Be of good cheer; for if thou preserve the light of 


_ justice, thou shalt escape many a-charge that men might 


urge. 
Her. Wilt thou that I sum up in brief all thou wouldst say? 


1 Nauck regards these lines 531 to 536 as an interpolation, 
2 Restoring dweAGeiy from Stobeeus (Hartung). 


~ 
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Tue. Say what thou wilt; for thou art not silent as ; 


it is. 

Her. Thou shalt never take the sons of Argos from our 
land. 

Tue. Hear, then, my answer too to that, if so thou wilt. 

Her. I will hear thee ; not that I wish it, but I must give 
thee thy turn. 

Tue. I will bury the dead, when from Asopus’ land I 
have removed them. ; 


Her. First must thou adventure somewhat in the front of 


war. 


Tuer. Many an enterprise and of a different kind have I a 


ere this endured. 
Her. Wert thou then begotten of thy sire to cope with 
every foe? 
Tue. Ay, with all wanton villains ; virtue I purists not. 
Her. To meddle is aye thy wont and thy city’s too. 


Tue. Hence her enterprise on many a field hath won her 
frequent success. 


Her. Come then, that the warriors of the dragon-crop a 


may catch thee in our city. 


seed? 


Her. Thou shalt learn that to thy cost. As yet thou art 
young and_-rash. 


Tue. Thy boastful speech stirs not my heart at all to 


Tue. What furious warrior-host could spring from dragon’s : A 


rage. Yet get thee gone from my land, taking with thee the 


idle words thou broughtest ; for we are making no advance. 
[£xit HERALD.] ’Tis time for all to start, each stout foot- 
man, and whoso mounts the car; ’tis time the bit, dripping 


with foam, should urge the charger on toward the land of 


Cadmus. For I will march in person to the seven gates 
thereof with the sharp sword in my hand, and be myself my 
herald. But thee, Adrastus, I bid stay, nor blend with 
mine thy fortunes, for I will take my own good star to lead 


ig 
a 
4 
; 
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my host, a chieftain famed in famous deeds of arms. One 
thing alone I need, the favour of all gods that reverence 


_ right, for the presence of these things insures victory. For 


their valour availeth men naught, unless they have the god’s 


- goodwill. [ £x7t THESEUS. 


1st HaLF-CuHo. Unhappy mothers of those hapless chiefs! 


} How wildly in my heart pale fear stirs up alarm ! 


2ND Hatr-Cuo. What is this new cry thou utterest ? 

1st Hatr-Cuo. I fear the issue of the strife, whereto the 
hosts of Pallas march. 

2ND Hatr-Cuo. Dost speak of issues of the sword, or 
interchange of words ? 

1st Hatr-Cuo. That last were gain indeed; but if the 
carnage of battle, fighting, and the noise of beaten breasts 
again be heard in the land, what, alas! will be said of me, 


who am the cause thereof ? 


2ND Hatr-Cuo. Yet may fate again bring low the brilliant 


_ victor ; ’tis this brave thought that twines about my heart. 


1st Hatr-Cuo. Thou speak’st of the gods as if they were 


just. 


2ND Hatr-Cuo. For who but they allot whate’er betides ? 
1st Hatr-Cuo. I see many a contradiction in their deal- 


_ ings with men. 


2nD Har-Cuo. The former fear hath warped thy judg- 
ment. Vengeance calls vengeance forth; slaughter calls 


_ for slaughter, but the gods give respite from affliction, 


~ holding in their own hands each thing’s allotted end. 


ist Hatr-Cuo. Would I could reach yon plains with tur- 


~ rets crowned, leaving Callichorus, fountain: of the goddess ! 


2nD Hatr-Cuo. O that some god would give me wings 
to fly to the city of rivers twain ! 
1st Hatr-CuHo. So might’st thou see and know the 


fortunes of thy friends. 
2Np Hatr-Cuo. What fate, what issue there awaits the 


| _yaliant monarch of this land ? 
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rst Haur-Cuo. Once more do we invoke the gods we g 
called upon before ; yea, in our fear this is our first and | 
-chiefest trust. 

2anp Hatr-Cuo. O Zeus, father to the child the heifeal E 
mother bore in days long past, that daughter of Inachus ! a 

rst Hatr-Cuo. O be gracious, I pray, and champion a 
this city ! 

2np Hatr-Cuo. ’Tis thy own darling, thy own settler in 
the city of Argos that I’ am striving to rescue for the funeral ~ 
pyre from outrageous insult. 

Mes. Ladies, I bring you tidings of great joy, myself — 
escaped—for I was taken prisoner in the battle which cost — 
those chieftains seven their lives near Dirce’s fount—to bear ~ 
the news of Theseus’ victory.- But I will save thee tedious ~ 
questioning ; I was the servant of Capaneus, whom. Zeus 
with scorching bolt to ashes burnt. 

Cuo. Friend of friends, fair thy news of thy own return, 
nor less the news about Theseus ; and if the host of Athens, — 
too, is safe, welcome will all thy message be. a 

Mes. ’Tis safe, and all hath happened as I would it had — 
befallen Adrastus and his Argives, whom from Inachus he 2 
Jed, to march against the city of the Cadmeans. E 

Cuo. How did the son of A2geus and his fellow-warriors ~ 
raise their trophy to Zeus? Tell us, for thou wert there ~ 
and canst gladden us who were not. a 

Mes. Bright shone the sun, one levelled line of light, 
upon the world, as by Electra’s gate I stood to watch, from 
a turret with a far outlook, And lo! I saw the host in three — 
divisions, deploying its mail-clad warriors on the high ground — 
by the banks of Ismenus; this last I heard ;* and with them 
was the king himself, famous son of Aigeus ; his own men, ~ a 


' Reading ixcopiZouat, MS., but Musgrave’s emendation, é«xomZé prot of 
is very probably right. . 

2 The words we péy iy Aédyoc have been suspected, and we *wWeiv, 
Adxyouc suggested. 
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natives of old Cecropia, were ranged upon the right ; while 


-on the left, hard by the fountain of Ares, were the dwellers 


‘by the sea, harnessed spearmen they ; on either wing were 


posted cavalry, in equal numbers, and chariots were stationed 


inthe shelter of Amphion’s holy tomb. Meantime, the folk 


Pen 


of Cadmus set themselves before the walls, placing in the 
rear the bodies for which they fought. Horse to horse, and 


_ ‘car to car stood ranged. Then did the herald of Theseus cry 


| aloud to all: “Be still, ye folk! hush, ye ranks of Cadmus, 
_ hearken! we are come to fetch the bodies of the slain, wish- 


_ ing to bury them in observance of the universal law of Hellas ; 


no wish have we to lengthen out the slaughter.” Not a word 
would Creon let his herald answer back, but there he stood 


in silence under arms. Then did the drivers of the four-horse 


cars begin the fray; on, past each other they drave their 


chariots, bringing the warriors at their sides up into line. 


hy 


‘Some fought with swords, some wheeled the horses back 


to the fray again for those they drove." Now when Phor- 


bas, who captained the cavalry of the Erechthide, saw 
the thronging chariots, he and they who had the charge of 


the Theban horse met hand to hand,.and by turns were 


victors and vanquished. The many horrors happening 


' there I saw, not merely heard about, for I was at the spot 


ie | 


where the chariots and their riders met and fought, but which 


to tell of first’ I know not,—the clouds of dust that mounted 
" to the sky, the warriors tangled in the reins and dragged? 


this way and that, the streams of crimson gore, when men 


fell dead, or when, from shattered chariot-seats, they tumbled 


. - headlong to the ground, and, mid the splinters of their cars, 


gave up the ghost. But Creon, when he marked our cavalry’s 


success? on one wing, caught up a shield and rushed into the 


' Reading with Hartung ad%c¢ ai; mapar Bara. 
2 Nauck is of opinion that something has fallen out after line 689, 


i The Greek, as it stands, is certainly open to suspicion. 


3 Paley retains xKvra, but Valckenaer’s cixovra is a good sugges- 


tion, z.¢, ‘‘ their army yielding to our cavalry.” 
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fray, ere that despondency should seize his men ; but not for _ 


that did Theseus recoil in fear; no! snatching up at once his 
glittering harness he hied him on. And the twain, clashing 


their shields together as they met in the midst of the assem- 
bled host, were dealing death and courting it, shouting loudly % 
each to his fellow the battle-cry: “Slay, and with thy © 
spear strike home against the sons of Erechtheus.” Fierce — 
foes to cope with were the warriors whom the dragon’s teeth ~ 
to manhood reared ; so fierce, they broke our left wing, 
albeit theirs was routed by our right and put to flight, so. ~ 
that the struggle was evenly balanced. Here again our ~ 
chief deserved all praise, for this success was not the only = 
advantage he gained; no! next he sought that part ofhisarmy ~ 
which was wavering ; and loud he called to them, that the — 
earth rang again, “ My sons, if ye cannot restrain the earth- — 
born warriors’ stubborn spear, the cause of Pallas is lost.” ~ 
His word inspired new courage in all the Danaid’ host. — 
‘Therewith himself did seize a fearsome mace, weapon of ~ 
Epidaurian warfare, and swung it to and fro, and with that. 3 
club, as with a sickle, he shore off necks and heads and a 
helmets thereupon. ' Scarce even then they turned them- ~ 
selves to fly. For joy cried I, and danced and clapped my ~ 
hands ; while to the gates they ran. Throughout the town q 
echoed the shrieks of young and old, as they crowded the ~ 


temples in terror. But Theseus, when he might have 


come inside the walls, held back his men, for he had not © 
come, said he, to sack the town, but to ask for the bodies ~ 


of the dead. Such the general men should choose, 


one who shows his bravery in danger, yet hates the pride of x 
those that in their hour of fortune lose the bliss they might 
have enjoyed, through seeking to scale the ladder’s topmost 


step. 
Cuo. Now do I believe in the gods after seeing this 


? Paley, Aavadév. Nauck, Kexpomidév, As applied to Athenians, 


the latter title is preferable. Musgrave, Kpavadav. 
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unexpected day, and I feel my woes are lighter now that 
chese have paid their penalty. 

Apr. O Zeus, why do men assert the wisdom of the 
wretched human race? On thee we all depend, and all 
we do is only what thou listest. We thought our Argos 
irresistible, ourselves a young and lusty host, and so when 
Eteocles was for making terms, in spite of his fair offer we 
would not accept them, and so we perished. Then in their 
turn those foolish folk of Cadmus, to fortune raised, like 
some beggar with his newly-gotten wealth, waxed wanton, 
and, waxing so, were ruined in their turn. Ye foolish sons 
of men! who strain your bow like men who shoot beyond 
their mark, and only by suffering many evils as ye deserve, 
though deaf to friends, yet yield to circumstances ; ye cities 
likewise, though ye might by parley end your mischief, yet 
ye choose the sword instead of reason to settle all disputes. 
But wherefore these reflections? This I fain would learn,’ 
the way thou didst escape ; and after that I will ask thee of 
the rest. 

Mes. During the uproar which prevailed in the city owing 
to the battle, I passed the gates, just as the host had entered 


them. 
Apr. Are ye bringing the bodies, for the which the strife 


arose ? 
~ Mes. Ay, each of the seven chiefs who led their famous 
hosts. Se 
Apr. What sayest thou? the rest who fell—say, where are 
they ? 
Mes. They have found burial in the dells of Cithzeron. 
Apr. On this or that side of the mount? And who did 
bury them? 
Mrs. Theseus buried them ’neath the shadow of Eleu- 
therz’s cliff. ; 
Apr: Where didst thou leave the dead he hath not 


buried ? 
P 
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-Mes. Not far away ; earnest haste makes every goal look 
close. 

Apr. No doubt in sorrow slaves would gather them from 
the carnage. 

Mes. Slaves ! not one of them was set to do this toil. 

ADR ao 

Mes. Thou wouldst say so, hadst thou been there to see 
his loving tendance of the dead. 

Apr. Did he himself wash the bloody wounds of the 


hapless youths ? — 


Mes. Ay, and strewed their biers and wrapped them in 
their shrouds. 

Apr. An awful burden? this, involving some disgrace. 

Mrs. Why, what disgrace to men are their fellows’ 
SOITOWS P 

Apr. Ah me! how much rather had I died with them! 

Megs. ’Tis vain to weep and move to tears these women. 

Apr. Methinks ’tis they who give the lesson. Enough ® of 
that! My hands I lift at meeting of the dead, and pour 
forth a tearful dirge to Hades, calling on my friends, whose 
loss I mourn in wretched solitude ; for this one thing, when 
once ’tis spent, man cannot recover, the breath of life, though 
he knoweth ways to get his wealth again. 

Cuo. Joy is here and sorrow too,—for the state fair fame, 
and for our captains double meed of honour. Bitter for me 
it is to see the limbs of my dead sons, and yet a welcome 
sight withal, because I shall behold the unexpected day 
after sorrow’s cup was full. Would that Father Time had 
kept me unwed from my youth up e’en till now when I 


+ Hermann detected the loss of a line here. Subsequent editors have 
followed his hint. 


? Reading ody for jv (Elmsley). 
* Elmsley reads aN’ ely’, tdpw for MS. ad’ elev, aiow. Some 


correction of the kind does seem necessary, for the dead bodies are not 
noticed as arriving till later, 
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am old! What need had I of children? Methinks I 
should not have suffered excessively, had I never borne the 
matriage-yoke ; but now I have my sorrow full in view, the 
loss of children dear. 

Lo! I see the bodies of the fallen youths. Woe-is me! 
would I could join these children in their death and descend 
to Hades with them ! 

Apr, Mothers, raise the wail for the dead departed ; cry 
in answer when ye hear my note of woe. 

Cuo. My sons, my sons! O bitter words for loving 
mothers to address to you! To thee, my lifeless child, I call. 

Apr. Woe! woe! 

Cuo. Ah me, my sufferings ! 

Apr, Alas! 


Apr. We have endured, alas !— 

Cuo. Sorrows most grievous. 

Apr. O citizens of Argos! do ye not behold my fate ? 

Cuo. They see thee, and me the hapless mother, reft of 
her children. 

Apr. Bring near the blood-boltered corpses of those 
hapless chiefs, foully slain by foes unworthy, with whom lay 
the decision of the contest. 

Cuo. Let me embrace and hold my children to my bosom 
in my enfolding arms. 

Apr. There, there! thou hast— 

CHO. Sorrows heavy enough to bear. 

Apr. Ah me! 

Cuo. Thy groans mingle with those of their parents.’ 

Apr. Hear me. 

Cuo. O’er both of us thou dost lament. 

Apr. Would God the Theban ranks had laid me dead in 
the dust! 


1 A lacuna in the MS. 
2 Reading with Hartung rot¢ rexovo’ opod eyetc. 
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Cuo. Oh that I had ne’er been wedded to a husband ! . 

Apr. Ah! hapless mothers, behold this sea of troubles! I. “ 

Cuo. Our nails have ploughed our cheeks in front 
and o’er our heads have we strewn ashes. ~ J 

Apr. Ahme!:ahme! Oh that earth’s floor would stall 
me, or the whirlwind snatch me away, or Zeus’s flaming bolt 
descend upon my head ! a 

Cuo. Bitter the marriages thou didst witness, bitter the 
oracle of Phoebus! The curse of Cdipus, fraught with 
sorrow, after desolating * his house, is come on thee, 

Tue.’ I meant to question thee when thou wert venting 
thy lamentations to the host, but I will let it pass; yet, 
though I dropped the matter then and left it alone, I now 
do ask Adrastus, ‘ Of what lineage sprang those youths, to 
shine so bright in chivalry? Tell it to our younger citizens 
of thy fuller wisdom, for thou art skilled to know. Myself 
beheld their daring deeds, too high for words to tell, where- 
by they thought to capture Thebes. One question will I 
spare thee, lest I provoke thy laughter; the foe that each 
of them encountered in the fray, the spear from which each 
received his death-wound. These be idle tales alike for 
those who hear or him who speaks, that any man amid the 
fray, when clouds of darts are hurtling before his eyes, 
should declare for certain who each champion is. I could 
not ask such questions, nor yet believe those who dare 
assert the like; for when a man is face to face with the foe, 
he scarce can see even that which ’tis his bounden duty to 
observe. oh 

Apr. Hearken then. For in giving this task to me thou 


1 For the unintelligible &nuac -of the MS. Hermann contanee 
Eonpa o” which is here followed. 

2 There is some corruption in the three lowe lines, Nauck’s 
siaca for the words é¢ ra od ye makes it possible to extract a meaning, 
but further emendation is needed. Nauck would omit the word orparq 
in 1. 838 and the whole of }. 839, except the word ydouc. 
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_ findest a willing eulogist of friends, whose praise I would 
declare in all truth and sincerity. Dost see yon corpse by 
Zeus’s bolt transfixed? That is Capaneus; though he had 
ample wealth, yet was he the last to boast of his prosperity ; 
nor would he ever vaunt himself above a poorer neighbour, 
but shunned the man whose sumptuous board had puffed him 
up too high and made him scorn mere competence, for he 
held that virtue lies not in greedy gluttony, but that moderate 
means suffice. True friend was he, alike to present or to 
absent friends the same; of such the number is not great. 
His was a guileless character, a courteous address, that left 
no promise unperformed either towards his own household 
or his fellow-citizens. The next I name is Eteocles; a 
master he of other kinds of excellence ; young, nor richly 
dowered with store, yet high in honour in the Argive land. 
And though his friends oft offered gifts of gold, he would 
not have it in his house, to make his character its slave by 
taking wealth’s yoke upon him. Not his city, but those 
that sinned against her did he hate, for a city is no wise to 
be blamed if it get an evil name by reason of an evil 
governor. Such another was Hippomedon, third of all this 
band; from his very boyhood he refrained from turning 
towards the allurements of the Muses, to lead a life of ease ; 
his home was in the fields, and gladly would he school his 
_ nature to hardships with a view to manliness, aye hasting to 
the chase, rejoicing in his steeds or straining of his bow, 
because he would make himself of use unto his state. Next 
behold the huntress Atalanta’s son, Parthenopzeus, a youth 
of peerless beauty; from Arcady he came even to the 
streams of Inachus, and in Argos spent his boyhood. There, 
when he grew to man’s estate, first, as is the duty of strangers 
settled in another land, he showed no pique or jealousy 
against the state, became no quibbler, chiefest source of 
annoyance citizen or stranger can give, but took his stand 

amid the host, and fought for Argos as he were her own son, 
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glad at heart whenso the city prospered, deeply grieved 
if e’er reverses came; many'a lover though he had midst ~ 
men and maids, yet was he careful to avoid offence. Of 
Tydeus next the lofty praise I will express in brief; no — 
brilliant spokesman he, but a clever craftsman in the art of 
war, with many a shrewd? device; inferior in judgment to 
his brother Meleager, yet through his warrior skill lending 
his name to equal praise, for he had found in arms a perfect 
science ; his was an ambitious nature, a spirit rich in store 
of deeds, with words less fully dowered. From this account 
then wonder not, Theseus, that they dared to die before the - 
towers ; for noble nurture carries honour with it, and every 
man, when once he hath practised virtue, scorns the name of 
villain. Courage may be learnt, for even a babe doth 
leatn to speak and hear things it cannot comprehend; and 
whatso’er-a child ® hath learnt, this it is his wont to treasure 
up till he is old. So train up your children in a virtuous 
way. ; 
Cuo. Alas! my son, to sorrow I bare thee and carried 
thee within my womb, enduring the pangs of travail; but 
now Hades takes the fruit of all my hapless toil, and I that 
had a son am left, ah me! with none to nurse my age. : 

Tue. As for the noble son of Cécleus, him, while yet he — 
lived, the gods snatched hence to the bowels of the earth, 
and his chariot too, manifestly blessing him ; while I myself 
may truthfully tell the praises of the son of Cidipus, that is, — 
Polynices, for he was my guest-friend ere he left the town — 
of Cadmus and crossed to Argos in voluntary exile. But 
dost thou know what I would have thee do in this matter ? 

Apr. I know naught save this,—to yield obedience to 
thy hests. 

Tue. As for yon Capaneus, stricken by the bolt of Zeus— 


' Dindorf regards this line as an interpolation. 


2 Valckenaer cogdc for MS. copa. Porson condemns the line. 
3 Reading aig with Valckenaer. 
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Apr. Wilt bury him apart as a consecrated corpse? 
Tue. Even so; but all the rest on one funeral pyre. 
Apr. Where wilt thou set the tomb apart for him? 

Tue. Here near this temple have I builded him a 
sepulchre. 

Apr. Thy thralls forthwith must undertake this toil. 

Tue. Myself will look to those others; let the biers 
advance. 

Apr. Approach your sons, unhappy mothers. 

Tue. This thy proposal, Adrastus, is anything but good. 

Apr. Must not the mothers touch their sons? 

Tue. It would kill them to see how they are altered. 

Apr. ’Tis bitter, truly, to see the dead even’ at the 
moment of death. 

Tue. Why then wilt thou add fresh grief to them? 

Apr. Thou art right. Ye? needs must patiently abide, 
for the words of Theseus are good. But when we have 
committed them unto the flames, ye shall collect their 
bones. O wretched sons of men! Why do ye get you 
weapons and bring slaughter on one another? Cease there- 
from, give o’er your toiling, and in mutual peace keep safe 
your cities. Short is the span of life, so ’twere best to run 
its course as lightly as we may, from trouble free. 

Cuo. No more a happy mother I, with children blest ; no 
more I share, among Argive women, who have sons, their 
happy lot; nor any more will Artemis in the hour of travail 
kindly greet these childless mothers. Most dreary is my 
life, and like some wandering cloud I drift before the 
howling blast. The seven noblest sons in Argos once we 
had, we seven hapless mothers ; but now my sons are dead, 
I have no child, and on me steals old age in piteous wise, 


1 The MS. reading, yaa rp rédee vexpSv has been conjecturally 
altered by Toup into afpa cwreidai vecowy which bold emendation has 
been followed by several editors. Hartung has xpwpa KM@TEAL. 

2 Nauck brackets from pévesy—Onoevc as suspicious. 
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nor ’mongst the dead nor ’mongst the living do I count* 

myself, having as it were a lot apart from these. Tears 

alone are left me; in my house sad memories of my son are - 
stored ; mournful tresses shorn from his head, chaplets that 
he wore, libations for the dead departed, and songs, but not _ 
such as golden-haired Apollo welcometh ; and when I wake ~ 
to weep, my tears will ever drench the folds of my robe 
upon my bosom. Ah! there I see the sepulchre ready 
e’en now for Capaneus, his consecrated tomb, and the 
votive offerings Theseus gives unto the dead outside the 
shrine, and nigh yon lightning-smitten chief I see his noble © 
bride, Evadne, daughter of King Iphis. Wherefore stands 
she on the towering rock, which o’ertops this temple, 
advancing along yon path? 

Eva. What light, what radiancy did the sun-god’s car 
dart forth, and the moon athwart the firmament, while — 
round her in the gloom swift stars? careered, in the day that 
the city of Argos raised the stately chant of joy at my 
wedding, in honour of my marriage with mail-clad Capaneus? 
Now from my home in frantic haste with frenzied mind © 
I rush to join thee, seeking to share with thee the fire’s 
bright flame and the self-same tomb, to rid me of my 
weary life in Hades’ halls, and of the pains of existence; 
yea, for ’tis the sweetest end to share the death of those 
we love, if only fate will sanction it. 

Cuo. Behold yon pyre, which thou art overlooking, nigh 
thereto, set apart for Zeus! There is thy husband’s body, © 
vanquished by the blazing bolt. 

Eva, Life’s goal I now behold from my station here ; 
may fortune aid me in my headlong leap from this rock 
in honour’s cause, down into the fire below, to mix my ashes 


 Dindorf, followed by Nauck, reads Kplvopeva. 

? None of the proposed emendations of this corrupt passage are con- 
vincing. Hermann’s Adprar ds &xdoot vv dpdermedover is here followed. 
Nauck has Naprad" iv’ HkvOda viper terevovet. ate 
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in the ruddy blaze with my husband’s, to lay me side by 
side with him, there in the couch of Persephone ; for ne’er 
will I, to save my life, prove untrue to thee where thou liest 
in thy grave. Away with life and marriage too!’ Oh!? may 
my children live to see the dawn of a fairer, happier 
wedding-day in Argos! May loyalty inspire the husband’s 
heart, his nature fusing with his wife’s ! 

Cuo. Lo! the aged Iphis, thy father, draweth nigh to 
hear thy startling scheme, which yet he knows not and will 
grieve to learn. 

IpH. Unhappy child! lo! I am come, a poor old man, 
with twofold sorrow in my house to mourn, that I may 
carry to his native land the corpse of my son Eteocles, slain 
by the Theban spear, and further in quest of my daughter 
who rushed headlong from the house, for she was the wife 
of Capaneus and longed with him to die. Ere this she was 
well guarded in my house, but, when I took the watch away 
in the present troubles, ske escaped. But I feel sure that 
she is here ; tell me if ye have seen her. 

Eva. Why question them? Lo, here upon the Hoek 
father, o’er the pyre of Capaneus, like some bird I hover 
lightly, in my wretchedness. 

| IpH. What wind hath blown thee hither, child? Whither 
away? Why didst thou pass the threshold of my house and 
seek this land? 

Eva. It would but anger thee to hear what I intend, and 
so I fain would keep thee ignorant, my father. 

IpH. What! hath not thy own father a right to know ? 

Eva. Thou wouldst not wisely judge my intention. 


1 The following verses are corrupt almost beyond hope of emendation, 
nor is it quite clear what the poet intended, By reading gaveier, as 
Paley suggests, with récvoowy éuoic and supplying the hiatus by ein 0’, it 
is possible to extract an intelligible sense, somewhat different, however, 
from that proposed by Hermann or Hartung, and oy offered here for 
want of a better. 
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Ipu. Why dost thou deck thyself in that apparel ? 
Eva. A purport strange this robe conveys, father. 
IpH. Thou hast no look of mourning for thy lord. 


Eva. No, the reason why I thus am decked is strange, _ 


maybe. 


pyre? 

Eva. Yea, for hither it is I come to take the meed of 
victory. 

Ipu. “Victory!” what victory? This would I learn of 
thee. 


Eva. A victory o’er all women on whom the sun looks _ 


down. 
Ipu. In Athena’s handiwork or in prudent counsel ? 


Eva. In bravery ; for I will lay me down and die with” 


my lord. 


Ip. What dost thou say? What is this silly riddle thou 
propoundest ? 


Eva. To yonder pyre where lies dead Capaneus, I will 


leap down. 


IpH. My daughter, speak not thus before the multi- 
tude! 


Eva. The very thing I wish, that every Argive should 


learn it. 
Ipu. Nay, I will ne’er consent to let thee do this deed. 


Eva. (as she ts throwing herself). ’Tis all one ; thou shalt 4 
never catch me in thy grasp. Lo! I cast me down, no joy _ 


to thee, but to myself and to my husband blazing on the 
pyre with me. 


Cuo. O lady, what a fearful deed ! 

IpH. Ah me! Iam undone, ye dames of Argos! 

Cuo. Alack, alack! a cruel blow is this to thee, but 
thou must yet witness, poor wretch, the full horror of this 
deed. 


Ip. A more unhappy wretch than me ye could not find. 


IpH. Dost thou in such garb appear before a funeral- — 


q 
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Cuo. Woe for thee, unhappy man! Thoi, old sir, hast 
been made partaker in the fortune of CEdipus, thou and my 
poor city too. 

IpH. Ah, why are mortal men denied this boon, to live 
their youth twice o’er, and twice in turn to reach old age? 
If aught goes wrong within our homes, we set it right by 
judgment more maturely formed, but our life we may not 
so correct. Now if we had a second spell of youth and 
age, this double term of life would let us then correct each 
previous slip. I, for instance, seeing others blest with 
children, longed to have them too, and found my ruin in 
that wish. Whereas if I had had my present experience, 
and by a father’s light ' had learnt how cruel a thing it is to 
be bereft of children, never should I have fallen on such 
evil days as these,—I who did beget a brave young son, proud 
parent that I was, and after all am now bereft of him. 
Enough of this. What remains for such a hapless wretch 
as me? Shall I to my home, there to see its utter desola- 
tion and the blank within my life? or shall I to the halls of 
that dead Capaneus ?—halls I smiled to see in days gone by, 
when yet my daughter was alive. But she is lost and gone, 
she that would ever draw down my cheek to her lips, and 
take my head between her hands ; for naught is there more 
sweet unto an aged sire than a daughter’s love; our 
sons are made of sterner stuff, but less winning are their 
caresses. Oh! take me to my house at once, in darkness hide 
me there, to waste and fret this aged frame with fasting ! 
What shall it avail me to touch my daughter’s bones? Old 
age, resistless foe, how do I loathe thy presence! Them 
too I hate, whoso desire to lengthen out the span of life, 
seeking to turn the tide of death aside by philtres,* drugs, 
and magic spells,—folk that death should take away to leave 

1 Following Paley’s recy for the MSS. rékvwy. 

2 Reading Bowroict kai Boroict kai payevpast, as restored from Plu- 
tarch’s quotation of the passage. 
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the young their place, when they no more can benefit the 
world. 

CuHo. Woe, woe! Behold your dead sons’ bones are 
brought hither; take them, servants of your weak old 
mistress, for in me is no strength left by reason of my 
mourning for my sons; time’s comrade long have I been, 
and many a tear for many a sorrow have I shed. For what 
sharper pang wilt thou ever find for mortals than the sight 
of children dead ? 

CuiL. Poor mother mine, behold I bring my father’s bones 
gathered from the fire, a burden grief has rendered heavy, 
though this tiny urn contains my all. 

Cuo. Ah me! ah me! Why bear thy tearful load to 
the fond mother of the dead, a handful of ashes in the 
stead of those who erst were men of mark in Mycenz ? 

CuiL. Woe worth the hour! woe worth the day! Reft of 
my hapless sire, a wretched orphan shall I inherit a desolate 
house, torn from my father’s arms. 

Cuo. Woe is thee! Where is now the toil I spent upon 
my sons? what thank have I for nightly watch? Where 
the mother’s nursing care? the sleepless vigils mine eyes 
have kept? the loving kiss upon my children’s brow ? 

CuiL. Thy sons are dead and gone. Poor mother! dead 
and gone; the boundless air now wraps them round. 


Cuo. Turned to ashes by the flame, they have winged 


their flight to Hades. 


CuI. Father, thou hearest thy children’s lamentation ; - 


say, shall I e’er, as warrior dight, avenge thy slaughter ? 

Cuo. God grant it, O my child! 

CHIL. Some day, if god so will, shall the avenging of my 
father be my task; not yet this sorrow sleeps. 

Cuo. Alas! Fortune’s sorrows are enough for me, I have 
troubles and to spare already. 

Cui. Shall Asopus’ laughing tide ever reflect my brazen 
arms as I lead on my Argive troops ? 


~ 
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Cuo. To avenge thy fallen sire. 

' Cut. Methinks I see thee still before my eyes, my 
father— 

Cuo. Printing a loving kiss upon thy cheek. . 

Cuit. But thy words of exhortation are borne on the 
winds away. 

Cuo. Two mourners hath he left behind, thy mother and 
thee, bequeathing to thee an endless legacy of grief for thy 
father. 

Cui. The weight of grief I have to bear hath crushed me 
utterly. 

Cuo. Come, let me clasp the ashes of my son to my bosom. 

Cui. I weep to hear that piteous word; it stabs me to 
the heart. 

Cuo. My child, thou art undone; no more shall I behold 
thee, thy own fond mother’s treasure. 

Tuer. Adrastus, and ye dames from Argos sprung, ye see 
these children bearing in their hands the bodies of their 
valiant sires whom I redeemed ; to thee I give these gifts, I 
and Athens. And ye must bear in mind the memory of 
this favour, marking well the treatment ye have had of me. 
And to these children I repeat the self-same words, that 
they may honour this city, to children’ s children ever hand- 
ing on the kindness ye received from us. Be Zeus the 
witness, with the gods in heaven, of the treatment we 
vouchsafed you ere you left us. 

Apr. Theseus, well we know all the kindness thou hast 
conferred upon the land of Argos in her need, and ours 
shall be a gratitude that never waxeth old, for your generous 
treatment makes us debtors for a like return. 

Tur. What yet remains, wherein I can serve you? 

Apr. Fare thee well, for such is thy desert and such thy 
city’s too. 

Tur. Even so. Mayst thou too have the self-same 
fortune ! 
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Atu. Hearken, Theseus, to the words that I Athena 
utter, telling thee thy duty, which, if thou perform it, will 
serve thy city. Give not these bones to the children to 
carry to the land of Argos, letting them go so lightly ; nay, 
take first an oath of them that they will requite thee and 


thy city for your efforts. This oath must Adrastus swear, - — 


for as their king it is his right to take the oath for the whole 
realm of Argos. And this shall be the form thereof: “We 
Argives swear we never will against this land lead on our 
mail-clad troops to war, and, if others come, we will repel 
them.” But if they violate their oath and come against the — 
city, pray that the land of Argos may be miserably destroyed. 
Now hearken while I tell thee where thou must slay the 
victims. Thou hast within thy halls a tripod with brazen 
feet, which Heracles, in days gone by, after he had o’er- 
thrown the foundations of Ilium and was starting on another 
enterprise, enjoined thee to set up at the Pythian shrine. 
O’er it cut the throats of three sheep ; then grave within the 
tripod’s hollow belly the oath; this done, deliver it to the 
god who watches over Delphi to keep, a witness and 
memorial unto Hellas of the oath. And bury the sharp- 
edged knife, wherewith thou shalt have laid the victims 
open and shed their blood, deep in the bowels of the earth, 
hard by the pyres where the seven chieftains burn; for its 
appearance shall strike them with dismay, if e’er against 
thy town they come, and shall cause them to return with 


sorrow. When thou hast done all this, dismiss the dead 


from thy land. And to the god resign as sacred land the 
spot where their bodies were purified by fire, there by the 
meeting of the triple roads that lead unto the Isthmus. 
Thus much to thee, Theseus, I address; next to the sons of 
Argos I speak ; when ye are grown to men’s estate, the town 
beside Ismenus shall ye sack, avenging the slaughter of 
your dead sires ; thou too, A®gialeus, shalt take thy father’s 
place and in thy youth command the host, and with thee. 
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Tydeus’ son marching from A®tolia,—him whom his father 

named Diomedes. Soon as the beards your cheeks o’er- 
shadow must ye lead an armed Danaid host against the battle- 
ments of Thebes with sevenfold gates. For to their sorrow 
Shall ye come like lion’s whelps in full-grown might to sack 
their city. No otherwise is it to be; and ye shall be a 
theme for minstrels’ songs in days to come, known through 
Hellas as “the After-born”; so famous shall your expedi- 
tion be, thanks to Heaven. 

THE. Queen Athena, I will hearken to thy bidding ; for 
thou it is dost set me up, so that I go not astray. And I 
will bind this monarch by an oath; do thou but guide my 
steps aright. For if thou art friendly to our state, we shall 
henceforth live secure. 

Cuo. Let us go, Adrastus, and take the oath to this 
monarch and his state ; for the service they have already 
done us claims our warm regard. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


POSEIDON, 
ATHENA. 
HECcUuUBA. 
CHoRuS OF CAPTIVE TROJAN WOMEN, 
TALTHYBIUS, 
~ CASSANDRA. 
ANDROMACHE, 
MENELAUS, b 
HELEN, 


SCENE,—Before Agamemnon’s Tent in the Camp near Troy. 


THE TROJAN WOMEN. 


Pos. Lo! from the depths of salt Aagean floods I, Posei- 
don, come, where choirs of Nereids trip in the mazes of the 
graceful dance ; for since the day that Phoebus and myself 
with measurement exact set towers of stone about this land 
of Troy and ringed it round, never from my heart hath 


passed away a kindly feeling for my Phrygian town, which 


_ how is smouldering and o’erthrown, a prey to Argive 


__ prowess. For, from his home beneath Parnassus, Phocian 


3 Epeus, aided by the craft of Pallas, framed a horse to bear 
_ within its womb an armed host, and sent it within the battle- 


_ ments, fraught with death; whence in days to come men 


_ Shall tell of ‘‘ The wooden horse,” with its hidden load of 
_ warriors. Groves forsaken stand and temples of the 
_ gods run down with blood, and at the altar’s very base, 

_ before the god who watched his home, lies Priam dead, 

_ While to Achzean ships great store of gold and Phrygian 
_ spoils are being conveyed, and they who came against this 
_ town, those sons of Hellas, only wait a favouring breeze to 

_ follow in their wake, that after ten long years they may with 

__joy behold their wives and children. Vanquished by Hera, 
_ Argive goddess, and by Athena, who helped to ruin Phrygia, 

I am leaving Ilium, that famous town, and the altars that I 

love; for when drear desolation seizes on a town, the 

worship of the gods decays and tends to lose respect. 

_ Scamander’s banks re-echo long and loud the screams of 

captive maids, as they by lot receive their masters. Arcadia 

taketh some, and some the folk of Thessaly; others are 


- 
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assigned to Theseus’ sons, the Athenian chiefs. And such 3 
of the Trojan dames as are not portioned out, are in these ~ 
tents, set apart for the leaders of the host; and with them 
Spartan Helen, daughter of Tyndarus, justly counted among ~ 
the captives. And wouldst thou see that queen of miseries 
Hecuba, thou canst; for there she lies before the gates, — 
weeping many a bitter tear for many a tribulation; for at — 
Achilles’ tomb,—though she knows not this,—her daughter - 

Polyxena has died most piteously ; likewise is Priam dead, 

and her children too; Cassandra, whom the king Apollo | 
left to be a virgin, frenzied maid, hath Agamemnon, in ~ 
contempt of the god’s ordinance and of piety, forced to a dis- —* 
honoured wedlock. Farewell, O city prosperous once! fare- 
well, ye ramparts of hewn stone! had not Pallas, daughter 
of Zeus, decreed thy ruin, thou wert standing firmly still. 

AtH. May I address the mighty god whom Heaven — 
reveres and who to my own sire is very nigh in blood, laying» 4 
aside our former enmity ? : 

Pos. Thou mayst ; for o’er the soul the ties of kin exert : 
no feeble spell, great queen Athena. a 

Aru. For thy forgiving mood my thanks! Somewhat 
have I to impart affecting both thyself and me, O king. a 

Pos. Bringst thou fresh tidings from some god, from Zeus, 
or from some lesser power ? 

ATH. From none of these ; but on behalf of Troy, whose 
soil we tread, am I come to seek thy mighty aid, to make it a ; 
one with mine. a 

Pos. What! hast thou laid thy former hate aside to take 
compassion on the town now that it is burnt to ashes? 3 

Aru. First go back to the former point ; wilt thou make 
common cause with me in the scheme I purpose ? i 

Pos. Ay surely; but I would fain learn thy wishes, — 
whether thou art come to help Achzeans or Phrygians. a 

Ars. I wish to give my former foes, the Trojans, joy, and 
on the Acheean host impose a return that they will rue. 
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- Pos. Why leap’st thou thus from mood to mood ? Thy 
love and hate both go too far, on whomsoever centred. 

AtH. Dost not know the insult done to me and to the 
shrine I love ? ; 

Pos. Surely, in the hour that Aias tore Cassandra 
thence. 

ATH. Yea, and the Achzans did naught, said naught to 
him. 

Pos. And yet ’twas by thy mighty aid they sacked Ilium. 

ATH. For which cause I would join with thee to work 


their bane. 


Pos. My powers are ready at thy will. What is thy 
intent? 

Aru. A returning fraught with woe will I impose on them. 

Pos. While yet they stay on shore, or as they cross the 


__ briny deep? 


AtuH. When they have set sail from Ilium for their homes. 


On them will Zeus also send his rain and fearful hail, and 


inky tempests from the sky; yea, and he promises to grant 


. ; me his levin-bolts to hurl on the Achzans and fire their ships. 
_ And do thou, for thy part, make the A®gean strait to roar 


with mighty billows and whirlpools, and fill Eubcea’s hollow 


_ bay with corpses, that Achzeans may learn henceforth to 


reverence my temples and regard all other deities. 
Pos. So shall it be, for the boon thou cravest needs 


_ but few words. I will vex the broad A®gean sea; and 
_ the beach of Myconus and the reefs round Delos, Scyros 
-_ and Lemnos too, and the cliffs of Caphareus shall be strown 
_ with many a corpse. Mount thou to Olympus, and taking 
from thy father’s hand his lightning bolts, keep careful 
' watch against the hour when Argos’ host lets slip its cables. 


A fool is he who sacks the towns of men, with shrines 
and tombs, the dead man’s hallowed home, for at the last he 
makes a desert round himself, and dies. 

Hec. Lift thy head, unhappy lady, from the ground; thy 


ba 


ee 
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neck upraise ; this is Troy no more, no longer am I queen — 
in Ilium. Though fortune change, endure thy lot; sail 
with the stream, and follow fortune’s tack, steer not thy — 
~ barque of life against the tide, since chance must guide 9 
thy course. Ah me! ah me! What else but tears is now 
my hapless lot, whose country, children, husband, all are — 


lost? Ah! the high-blown pride of ancestors! how cabined 


now! how brought to nothing after all! What woe must I~ 
suppress, or what declare? What plaintive dirge shall I~ 
awake? Ah, woe is me! the anguish I suffer lying here ~ 
stretched upon this pallet hard! O my head, my temples, 


my side! Ah! could I but turn over, and lie now on 
this, now on that, to rest my back and spine, while cease- 
lessly my tearful wail ascends. For e’en this is music to ~ 


the wretched, to chant their cheerless dirge of sorrow. 3 
Ye swift-prowed ships, rowed to sacred Ilium o’er the 
deep dark sea, past the fair havens of Hellas, to the flute’s — 


ill-omened music and the dulcet voice of pipes, even to _ 


the bays of Troyland (alack the day!), wherein ye tied your 


hawsers, twisted handiwork from Egypt, in quest of that 
hateful wife-of Menelaus, who brought disgrace on Castor, 


and on Eurotas foul reproach ; murderess she of Priam, sire 
of fifty children, the cause why I, the hapless Hecuba, 
have wrecked my life upon this troublous strand. Oh thatI 
should sit here o’er against the tent of Agamemnon! Forth 


from my home to slavery they hale my aged frame, while _ 


from my head in piteous wise the hair is shorn for grief. — 
Ah! hapless wives of those mail-clad sons of Troy! Ah! 
poor maidens, luckless brides, come weep, for Ilium is now 
but a smouldering ruin; and I, like some mother-bird 


that o’er her fledgelings screams, will begin the strain; 


how different from that song I sang to the gods in days long 


past, as I leaned on Priam’s staff, and beat with my foot 4 


in Phrygian time to lead the dance! ; : 
1st Hatr-Cuo. O Hecuba! why these cries, these piercing 
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shrieks? What mean thy words? For I heard thy piteous 
wail echo through the building, and a pang of terror shoots 
through each captive Trojan’s breast, as pent within ise 


_ walls they mourn their slavish lot. 


Hec. My child, e’en now the hands of Argive rowers 
are busy at their ships. 

1st Hatr-Cuo. Ah, woe is me! what is their intent? 
Will they really bear me hence in sorrow from my country 
in their fleet? 

Hec. I know not, though I guess our doom. 

ist Hatr-Cuo. O misery! woe to us Trojan dames, soon 
to hear the order given, “Come forth from the house; 
the Argives are preparing to return.” 

Hec. Oh! do not bid the wild Cassandra leave her cham- 


ber, the frantic prophetess, for Argives to insult, nor to my 


griefs add yet another. Woe to thee, ill-fated Troy, thy sun 
is set; and woe to thy unhappy children, quick and dead 
alike, eH are leaving thee behind! 

2npD Hatr-CHo. With trembling step, alas! I leave this 


tent of Agamemnon to learn of thee, my royal mistress, 


whether the Argives have resolved to take my wretched life, 
whether the sailors at the prow are making ready to ply 


their oars. 


Hec. My child, a fearful dread* seized on my wakeful 
heart and sent me hither. 
2np Hatr-Cuo. Hath a herald from the Danai already 
come? To whom am I, poor captive, given as a slave? 
Hec. Thou art not far from being allotted now. 
2np Ha.r-Cuo. Woe worth the day! What Argive or 
Phthiotian chief will bear me far from Troy, alas! unto his 
home, or haply to some island fastness ? 
Herc. Ah me! ah me! Whose slave shall I become in 
my old age? in what far clime? a poor old drone, the 
- 1 Hartung after the Schol. reads as follows, dp0pevou ody Wuyay' 
ixmAnxOeio’ HAVES Hpixg. 
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wretched copy of a corpse, set to keep the gate or tend , 


their children, I who once held royal rank in Troy. 
CuHo. Woe, woe is thee! What piteous dirge wilt thou 
devise to mourn the outrage done thee? No more through 


Ida’s looms shall I ply the shuttle to and fro. I look my ia 
last and latest on my children’s bodies; henceforth shall I 


endure surpassing misery ; it may be as the unwilling bride 


of some Hellene (perish the night and fortune that brings 


me to this!); it may be as a wretched slave I from 
Peirene’s sacred fount shall draw their store of water. 


Oh ! be it ours to come to Theseus’ famous realm, a land of 
joy! Never, never let me see Eurotas’ swirling tide, hateful a 
home of Helen, there to meet and be the slave of Menelaus, _ 


whose hand laid Troyland waste! Yon holy land by Peneus 


fed, nestling in all its beauty at Olympus’ foot, is said, so — 4 


have I heard, to be a very granary of wealth and teeming 


fruitage ; next to the sacred soil of Theseus, I could wish to = 
reach that land. They tell me too Hephestus’ home, 


beneath the shadow of A#tna, fronting Pheenicia, the mother 


of Sicilian hills, is famous for the crowns it gives to worth. 3 : 
Or may I find a home on that shore which lieth very nigh’ 


Tonia’s sea, a land by Crathis watered, lovely stream, that 
dyes the hair an auburn tint, feeding with its holy waves 


and making glad therewith the home of heroes good and 
true. 


But mark ! a herald from the host of Danai, with store of _ 


fresh proclamations, comes hasting hither. What is his 
_errand? what saith he? List, for we are slaves to Dorian 
lords henceforth. 


Tat. Hecuba, thou knowest me from my many journeys 


to and fro as herald ’twixt the Achzan host and Troy; no 


stranger I to thee, lady, even aforetime, I Talthybius, now 
sent with a fresh message. : 


dreaded, 


ie LE 


Hec. Ab, kind triends, ’tis come! what I so long have — & 
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_ Tat. The lot has decided your fates already, if that was 
_ what you feared. 
_ Herc. Ah me! What city didst thou say, .Thessalian, 
_ Phthian, or Cadmean ? 
_ Tat. Each warrior took his prize in turn; ye were not all 
at once assigned. 
Hec. To whom hath the lot assigned us severally? 
_ Which of us Trojan dames doth a happy fortune await ? 
__. Tat. I know, but ask thy questions separately, not all at 
_ once. 

Hec. Then tell me, whose prize is my daughter, hapless 
_ Cassandra? 

Tat. King Agamemnon hath chosen her out for himself. 

Hec. To be the slave-girl of his Spartan wife? Ah me! 

Ta. Nay, to share with him his stealthy love. 

Hec. What! Phcebus’ virgin-priestess, to whom the god 
L with golden locks granted the boon of maidenhood ? 
| Ta. The dart of love hath pierced his heart, love for the 
frenzied maid. 

Hec. Daughter, cast from thee the sacred keys, and 

' from thy body tear the holy wreaths that drape thee in their 
folds. 
~ Tau. Why! is it not an honour high that she should win 
~~ our monarch’s love? 
_ Hec. What have ye done to her whom late ye took from 
_ me,—my child? 
Tat. Dost mean Polyxena, or whom dost thou inquire 
_ about? 
_ Hec. To whom hath the lot assigned her? 
Tat. To minister at Achilles’ tomb hath been appointed 
her. 

Hexc. Woe is me! I the mother of a dead man’s slave! 
What custom, what ordinance is this amongst Hellenes, 
good sir? 

Tat. Count thy daughter happy: tis well with her. 
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Hac. What wild words are these? say, is she still alive? 
Tat. Her fate is one that sets her free from trouble. 
Hec. And what of mail-clad Hector’s wife, sad Andro- — 
mache? declare her fate. 
Tat. She too was a chosen prize; Achilles’ son did take 
her. 
Hec. As for me whose hair is white with age, who need 
to hold a staff to be to me a third foot, whose servant am 4 rs 
to be? 
TaL. Odysseus, king of Ithaca, hath taken thee to be hig 4 
slave. > 
Hec. O God! Now smite the close-shorn head! tear 
your cheeks with your nails. God help me! I have fallen — 
as a slave to a treacherous foe I hate, a monster of lawless- 
ness, one that by his double tongue hath turned against us — 
all that once was friendly in his camp, changing this, for — 
that and that for this again. Oh weep for me, ye Trojan , 
dames! Undone! undone and lost! ah woe! avictim toa — 
most unhappy lot! = 
Cuo. Thy fate, royal mistress, now thou knowest; but x 
for me, what Hellene or Achzean is master of my destiny? — 
Tat. Ho, servants! haste and bring Cassandra forth to 
me here, that I may place her in our captain’s hands, and 
then conduct to the rest of the chiefs the captives each hath ~ 
had assigned. Ha! what i is the blaze of torches there within ae 


because they must leave this land and be carried away to 3 
Argos? Are they setting themselves aflame in their longing — 
for death? Of a truth the free bear their troubles in cases — 
like this with a stiffmneck. Ho, there! open! lest their deed, — 
which suits them well but finds small favour with the Achzans, g 
bring blame on me. << 

Hec. ’Tis not that they are setting aught ablaze, but my ; 
child Cassandra, frenzied maid, comes rushing wildly hither. 

Cas, Bring the light, uplift and show its flame! I am ~ 


rs 
. 
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doing the god’s service, see! see! making his shrine to glow. 


:. with tapers bright. O Hymen, king of marriage! blest is the 
_ bridegroom ; blest am I also, the maiden soon to wed a 
_ princely lord in Argos. Hail Hymen, king of marriage! 


_ Since thou, my mother, art ever busied with tears and lamen- 


tations in thy mourning for my father’s death and for our 


‘ 


country dear, I at my own nuptials am making this torch to 


_ blaze and show its light, in thy honour, O Hymen, king of 


marriage! Grant thy light too, Hecate, at the maiden’s 
wedding, as the custom is. Nimbly lift the foot aloft, lead 
on the dance, with cries of joy, as if to greet my father’s 
happy fate. To dance I hold a sacred duty ; come, Phcebus, 


lead the way, for ’tis in thy temple mid thy bay-trees 


that I minister. Hail Hymen, god of marriage ! Hymen, 
hail! Come, mother mine, and join the dance, link thy 


steps with me, and circle in the gladsome measure, now 


here, now there. Salute the bride on her wedding-day 


with hymns and cries of joy. Come, ye maids of Phrygia in 
raiment fair, sing my marriage with the husband fate 
_ordains that I should wed. 
_. Cuno. Hold the frantic maiden, royal mistress mine, lest 
‘with nimble foot she rush to the Argive army. 


Hec. Thou god of fire, ’tis thine to light the bridal torch 
for men, but piteous is the flame thou kindlest here, beyond 
my blackest bodings. Ah, my child! how little did I ever 


- dream that such would be thy marriage, a captive, and of 
_ Argos too! Give up the torch to me; thou dost not bear 
its blaze aright in thy wild frantic course, nor have thy afflic- 
tions left thee in thy sober senses,' but still art thou as frantic 
as before. Take in those torches, Trojan friends, and 
~ for her wedding madrigals weep your tears instead. 
Cas. O mother, crown my head with victor’s wreaths ; 


1 Hartung alters the MS. into o’ ai... cogyy enka, which in the 


"absence of any other instance of sw¢poveir in a transitive sense seems. 
_ preferable to Nauck’s o’ écwgpovijcaot or Paley’s cai rvxat teowppornnact, 
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rejoice in my royal match; lead me to my lord ; nay, if 3 
thou find me loth at all, thrust me there by force; for if — 
Loxias be indeed a prophet, Agamemnon, that famous king 
of the Achzans, will find in me a bride more fraught with 
woe to him than Helen. For I will slay him and lay waste 
his home to avenge my father’s and my brethren’s death. — 
But of the deed itself I will not speak; nor will I tell of 
that axe which shall sever my neck and the necks of others, = 
or of the conflict ending in a mother’s death, which my — 
_ marriage shall cause, nor of the overthrow of Atreus’ house; ~ 
but I, for all my frenzy, will so far rise above my frantic fit, 
that I will prove this city happier far than those Achzans, — 
who for the sake of one woman and one man’s love of her ~ 
have lost a countless host in seeking Helen. Their captain 
too, whom men call wise, hath lost for what he hated most 3 
what most he prized, yielding to his brother fora woman’s. ™ 
sake,—and she a willing prize whom no man forced,—the joy 
he had of his own children in his home. For from the day — 
that they did land upon Scamander’s strand, their doom 
began, not for loss of stolen frontier nor yet for fatherland | 
with frowning towers; whomso Ares slew, those never saw 
their babes again, nor were they shrouded for the tomb by ~ 
hand of wife, but in a foreign land they lie. At home the — 
case was still the same; wives were dying widows, parents 
were left childless in their homes, having reared their sons — 
for others, and none is left to make libations of blood upon ~ 
the ground before their tombs. Truly to such praise as 
this their host can make an ample claim. ’Tis better to pass - 
their shame in silence by, nor be mine the Muse to tell that 
evil tale. But the Trojans were dying, first for their father- 
land, fairest fame to win ; whomso the sword laid low, all — 
these found friends to bear their bodies home and were laid 
to rest in the bosom of their native land, their funeral rites 
all duly paid by duteous hands. And all such Phrygians as — 
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and children by them,—joys the Achzans had left behind. 


_ As for Hector and his griefs, prithee hear how stands the 


_ case ; he is dead and gone, but still his fame remains as 


bravest of the brave, and this was a result of the Achzans’ 
_ coming ; for had they remained at home, his worth would 


_ have gone unnoticed. So too with Paris, he married the 
daughter of Zeus, whereas, had he never done so, the 


alliance he made in his family would have been forgotten. 


_ Whoso is wise should fly from making war; but if he be 
_ brought to this pass, a noble death will crown his city with - 
_ glory, a coward’s end with shame. Wherefore, mother 

mine, thou shouldst not pity thy country or my spousal, for 

_ this my marriage will destroy those whom thou and I most 

hate. 

_ Cxo. How sweetly at thy own sad lot thou smilest, 
chanting a strain, which, spite of thee, may prove thee 

_ wrong! 

Tat. Had not Apollo turned thy wits astray, thou shouldst 

- not for nothing have sent my chiefs with such ominous pre- 

dictions forth on their way. But, after all, these lofty minds, 

_ reputed wise, are nothing better than those that are held as 

naught. For that mighty king of all Hellas, own son of 

_ Atreus, has yielded to a passion for this mad maiden of all 

_ others; though I am poor enough, yet would I ne’er haye 

_ chosen such a wife as this. As for thee, since thy senses 

are not whole, I give thy taunts ’gainst Argos and thy praise 

__ of Troy to the winds to carry away. Follow me now to the 
ships to grace the wedding of our chief. And thou too 

follow, whensoe’er the son of Laertes demands thy presence, 

for thou wilt serve a mistress most discreet, as all declare 
who came to Ilium. 

Cas. A clever fellow this menial! Why is it heralds 
hold the name they do? All men unite in hating with one 
common hate the servants who attend on kings or govern, 
ments. Thou sayest my mother shall come to the halls of 
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Odysseus ; where then be Apollo’s words, so clear to me in — 
their interpretation, which declare that here she shall die? — 4 
What else remains, I will not taunt her with. Little knows — 
he, the luckless wight, the sufferings that await him; or ~ 
how these ills I and my Phrygians endure shall one day seem 
to him precious as gold. For beyond the ten long years — 
spent at Troy he shall drag out other ten and then come to 
his country all alone, by the route where fell Charybdis- 4 
lurks in a narrow channel ’twixt the rocks; past Cyclopsthe — 
savage shepherd,’ and Ligurian Circe that turneth men to — 
swine ; shipwrecked oft upon the salt sea-wave ; fain to eat ~ 
the lotus, and the sacred cattle of the sun, whose flesh shall — 
utter in the days to come a human voice, fraught with ~ 
misery to Odysseus. But to briefly end this history, he ~ 
shall descend alive to Hades, and, though he ’scape the — 
waters’ flood, yet shall he find a thousand troubles in his — 
home when he arrives. Enough! why do I recount the ~ 
troubles of Odysseus? Lead on, that I forthwith may wed — 
my husband for his home in Hades’ halls. Base thou art, — 
and basely shalt thou be buried, in the dead of night when — 
day is done, thou captain of that host of Danai, who thinkest 
so proudly of thy fortune! Yea, and my corpse cast forth 
in nakedness shall the rocky chasm with its flood of wintry _ 
waters give to wild beasts to make their meal upon, hard by q 
my husband’s tomb, me the handmaid of Apollo. Farewell, ~ 
ye garlands of that god most dear to me! farewell, ye mystic 
symbols! I here resign your feasts, my joy in days gone 
by. Go, I tear ye from my body, that, while yet mine honour 
is intact, I may give them to the rushing winds to waft to > 
thee, my prince of prophecy! Whereis yon general’s ship? — 
Whither must I go to take my place thereon? Lose no ~ 
further time in watching for a favouring breeze to fill thy — 
sails, doomed as thou art to carry from this land one of the = 
three avenging spirits, Fare thee well, mother mine! dry — 
* Scaliger proposed dpe:8dryc, which Nauck adopts, = 
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_ thy tears, O country dear! yet a little while, my brothers 
_ sleeping i in the tomb and my own father true, and ye shall 
_ welcome me; yet shall victory crown my advent ’ mongst 
_the dead, when I have overthrown the home of our 

_ destroyers, the house of the sons of Atreus. 
Cuo. Ye guardians of the grey-haired Hecuba, see how 
_ your mistress is sinking speechless to the ground! _Take 
hold of her! will ye let her fall, ye worthless slaves? lift up 

_ again, from where it lies, her silvered head. 
Herc. Leave me lying where I fell, my maidens—un- 
welcome service grows not welcome ever—my sufferings 
now, my troubles past, afflictions yet to come, all claim this 
‘lowly posture. Gods of heaven! small help I find in calling 
such allies, yet is there something in the form of invoking 
| heaven, whenso we fall on evil days. First will I descant 
upon my former blessings; so shall I inspire the greater 
pity for my present woes. Born to royal estate and wedded 
_ to a royal lord, I was the mother of a race of gallant sons ; 
no mere ciphers they, but Phrygia’s chiefest pride, children 
‘such as no Trojan or Hellenic or barbarian mother ever had 
to boast. All these have I seen slain by the spear of 
Hellas, and at their tombs have I shorn off my hair; with 
these my eyes I saw their sire, my Priam, butchered on his 
own hearth, and my city captured, nor did others bring this 
bitter news to me. The maidens I brought up to see 
chosen for some marriage high, for strangers have I 
reared them, and seen them snatched away. Nevermore 
can I hope to be seen by them, nor shall my eyes behold 
them ever in the days to come.. And last, to crown my 
“misery, shall I be brought to Hellas, a slave in my old 
age. And there the tasks that least befit the evening of my 
life will they impose on me, to watch their gates and keep 
the keys, me Hector’s mother, or bake their bread, and on 
the ground instead of my royal bed lay down my shrunken 
limbs, with tattered rags about my wasted frame, a shameful 
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garb for those who once were prosperous. Ah, woe is me! — 
and this is what I bear and am to bearfor one weak woman’s — 
wooing! O my daughter, O Cassandra! whom gods have ~ 
summoned to their frenzied train, how cruel the lot that <3 
ends thy virgin days! And thou, Polyxena! my child of — 
sorrow, where, oh! where art thou? None of all the many — 
sons and daughters I have born comes to aid a wretched — 
mother. Why then raise me up? What hope is left us? — 
Guide me, who erst trod so daintily the streets of Troy, but ~ 
now am but aslave, to a bed upon the ground, nigh some =z 
rocky ridge, that thence I may cast me down and perish, 
after I have wasted my body with weeping.’ Of all the ~ 
prosperous crowd, count none a happy man before he die. 
Cuo. Sing me, Muse, a tale of Troy, a funeral dirge in — 
strains unheard as yet, with tears the while ; for now will rT 
uplift for Troy a piteous chant, telling how I met my doom — 
and fell a wretched captive to the Argives by reason of a ~ 
four-footed beast that moved on wheels, in the hour that — 
Acheea’s sons left at our gates that horse, loud rumbling* on ~ 
its way, with its trappings of gold and its freight of warriors i 
and our folk cried out as they stood upon the rocky citadel, - 
“Up now ye whose toil is o’er, and drag this sacred image — 
to the shrine of the Zeus-born maiden, goddess of our ~ 
Ilium!” Forth from his house came every youth and every 
grey-head too; and with songs of joy they took the fatal : 
snare within. Then hastened all the race of Phrygia to the | 
gates, to make the goddess* a present of an Argive band | 
ambushed in the polished mountain-pine, Dardania’s ruin, a — 
welcome gift to be to her, the virgin queen of deathless — 
steeds ; an with nooses of cord they dragged it, as it had — 
been a ship's dark hull, to the stone-built fane of the — 


1 Hartung’s emendation dxpare greatly improves the sense. ~ 

2 Hartung reads mpérovra. an 

8 Reading Oe¢. The Schol, clearly read 6é¢, interpreting Cég diowy — 
by Gcacdpevoc. a 
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goddess Pallas, and set it on that floor so soon to drink our 
country’s blood. But, as they laboured and made merry, 
came on the pitchy night; loud the Libyan flute was sound- 
ing, and Phrygian songs awoke, while maidens beat the 
ground with airy foot, uplifting their gladsome song ; and 
in the halls a blaze of torchlight shed! its flickering shadows 
on sleeping eyes. In that hour around the house was I 
singing as I danced to that maiden of the hills, the child of 
Zeus ; when lo! there rang along the town a cry of death 
which filled the homes of Troy, and little babes in terror 
clung about their mothers’ skirts, as forth from their ambush 
came the warrior-band, the handiwork of maiden Pallas. 
Anon the altars ran with Phrygian blood, and desolation 
reigned o’er every bed where young men lay beheaded, a 
glorious crown for Hellas won, ay, for her, the nurse of 
youth, but for our Phrygian fatherland a bitter grief. Look, 
Hecuba! dost see Andromache advancing hither on a 
_ foreign car? and with her, clasped to her throbbing breast, 
_is her dear Astyanax, Hector’s child. 

Hec. Whither art thou borne, unhappy wife, mounted on 
that car, side by side with Hector’s brazen’ arms and 
Phrygian spoils of war, with which Achilles’ son will deck the 
shrines of Phthia on his return from Troy? 

Anp. My Achzan masters drag me hence. 

Hec. Woe is thee ! 

_ Anp. Why dost thou in note of woe utter the dirge that 

is mine P 
©» Herc. Ahme! 

AND. For these sorrows. 

Hec. O Zeus! 

Anp. And for this calamity. 

HeEc. O my children ! 

AND. Our day is past. 

1 There is some corruption here, but no satisfactory emendation has 
been yet offered. One editor proposes amediwke vucréc. 
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Hec. Joy is fled, and Troy o’erthrown. 

Anp. Woe is me! : 

Hec. Dead too all my gallant sons ! 

Anp. Alack and well-a-day ! 

Hec. Ah me for my— 

Anp. Misery! 

Hec. Piteous the fate 

Anp. Of our city, 

Hec. Smouldering in the smoke. 

Anp. Come, my husband, come to me! 

Hec. Ah hapless wife ! thou callest on my son who lieth 
in the tomb. 

Anp. Thy wife’s defender, come! 

Herc. Do thou, who erst didst make the Acheans — 
grieve, eldest of the sons I bare to Priam in the days gone 
by, take me to thy rest in Hades’ halls! 

Anp. Bitter are these regrets, unhappy mother, bitter 
these woes to bear ; our city ruined, and sorrow evermore to 
sorrow added, through the will of angry heaven, since the 
day that son’ of thine escaped his doom, he that for a bride 
accursed brought destruction on the Trojan citadel. 
There lie the gory corpses of the slain by the shrine of 
Pallas for vultures to carry off; and Troy is come to 
slavery’s yoke. : 

Hec. O my country, O unhappy land, I weep for thee 
now left behind ; now dost thou behold thy piteous end; _ 
and thee, my house, I weep, wherein I suffered travail. O 
my children! reft of her city as your mother is, she now is 
losing you. Oh, what mourning and what sorrow! oh, what 
endless streams of tears in our houses! The dead alone 
forget their griefs and never shed a tear. 


1 7.e., Paris, who had been exposed to die on account of an oracle 
foretelling the misery he would cause if he grew to man’s estate ; but 
shepherds had found him on the hills and reared him. 
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Cuo. What sweet relief to sufferers ’tis to weep, to 
mourn, lament, and chant the dirge that tells of grief! 

Anp. Dost thou see this, mother of that Hector, who 
once laid low in battle many a son of Argos? . 

Hec. I see that it is heaven’s way to exalt what men 
accounted naught, and ruin what they most esteemed. 

AnpD. Hence with my child as booty am I borne; the 
noble are to slavery brought—a bitter, bitter change. 

Hec. This is necessity’s grim law; it was but now Cas- 
sandra was torn with brutal violence from my arms. 

AnD. Alas, alas! it seems a second Aias hath appeared 
to wrong thy daughter ; but there be other ills for thee. 

Hec. Ay, beyond all count or measure are my sorrows; 
evil vies with evil in the struggle to be first. 

Anp. Thy daughter Polyxena is dead, slain at Achilles’ 
tomb, an offering to his lifeless corpse. 

Hec. O woe is me! This is that riddle Talthybius long 
since told me, a truth obscurely uttered. 

Anp. I saw her with mine eyes; so I alighted from 
the chariot, and covered her corpse with a mantle, and 
smote upon my breast. 

Hec. Alas! my child, for thy unhallowed sacrifice! and 
yet again, ah me! for this thy shameful death ! 

Anp. Her death was even as it was, and yet that death of 
hers was after all a happier fate than this my life. 

Hec. Death and life are not the same, my child; the 
one is annihilation, the other keeps a place for hope. 

Anp. Hear, O mother’ of children! give ear to what I 
urge so well, that I may cheer my drooping spirit. ’Tis 
all one, I say, ne’er to have been born and to be dead, 
and better far is death than life with misery. For the dead 
feel no sorrow any more and know no grief; but he who has 
known prosperity and has fallen on evil days feels his spirit 

2 Musgrave reads ov for the second &. Dindorf rejects the first line 
of this speech. 
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straying from the scene of former joys. Now that child 
of thine is dead as though she ne’er had seen the light, 
and little she recks of her calamity ; whereas I, who aimed at 
a fair repute, though I won a higher lot than most, yet 
missed my luck in life. For all that stamps the wife a 
woman chaste, I strove to do in Hector’s home. In the 


first place, whether there is a slur upon a woman, or whether __ 


there is not, the very fact of her not staying at home brings 
in its train an evil name ; therefore I gave up any wish to do 
so, and abode ever within my house, nor would I admit the 
clever gossip women love, but conscious of a heart that told — 
an honest tale I was content therewith. And ever would I 
keep a silent tongue and modest eye before my lord; 
and well I knew where I might rule my lord, and where 
’twas best to yield to him; the fame whereof hath reached — 
the Achzan host, and proved my ruin; for when I was taken 
captive, Achilles’ son would have me as his wife, and I 
must serve in the house of murderers. And! if I set aside 
my love for Hector, and ope my heart to this new lord, 
I shall appear a traitress to the dead, while, if I hate him, 
I shall incur my master’s displeasure. And yet they say 
a single night removes a woman’s dislike for her husband ; 
nay, I do hate the woman who, when she hath lost her — 
former lord, transfers her love by marrying another. Not 
e’en the horse, if from his fellow torn, will cheerfully draw the 
yoke; and yet the brutes have neither speech nor sense 
to help them, and are by nature man’s inferiors. O Hector | 
mine! in thee I found a husband amply dowered with 
wisdom, noble birth and fortune, a brave man and a mighty ; 
whilst thou didst take me from my father’s house a spotless 
bride, thyself the first to make this maiden wife. But now 
death hath claimed thee, and I to Hellas am soon to sail, a 
captive doomed to wear the yoke of slavery. Hath not then 


1 Dindorf condemns lines 656—667. Nauck brackets 662 and 663 
as spurious. 
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the dead Polyxena, for whom thou wailest, less evil to 
_ bear than I? I have not so much as hope, the last 
resource of every human heart, nor do I beguile myself 
with dreams of future bliss, the very thought whereof is 
sweet. 
Cuo. Thou art in the self-same plight as I; thy lamen- 
tations for thyself remind me of my own sad case. 
Hec. I never yet have set foot on a ship’s deck, though I 
have seen such things in pictures and know of them from 
hearsay. Now sailors, if there come a storm of moderate 
force, are all eagerness to save themselves by toil; one at the 
tiller stands, another sets himself to work the sheets, a third 
meantime is baling out the ship; but if tempestuous waves 
_arise to overwhelm them, they yield to fortune and commit 
themselves to the driving billows. Even so I, by reason of 
my countless troubles, am dumb and forbear to say a word; 
_for Heaven with its surge of misery is too strong for me. 
Cease, Oh cease, my darling child, to speak of Hector’s fate ; 
no tears of thine can save him; honour thy present lord, 
offering thy sweet nature as the bait to win him. If thou do 
this, thou wilt cheer thy friends as well as thyself, and 
thou shalt rear my Hector’s child to lend stout aid to Ilium, 
that so thy children in the after-time may build her up again, 
and our city yet be stablished. But lo! our talk must take 
a different turn; who is this Achzan menial I see coming 
hither, sent to tell us of some new design? 

Tat. Oh hate me not, thou that erst wert Hector’s wife, the 
bravest of the Phrygians! for my tongue would fain not tell 
that which the Danai and sons of Pelops both command. 

Anp. What is it? Thy prelude bodeth evil news. 

Ta. ’Tis decreed thy son is—how can I tell my news? 

Anp. Surely not to have a different master from me? 

Tat. None of all Achza’s chiefs shall ever lord it over him. 

Anp. Is it their will to leave him here, a remnant yet of 
Phrygia’s race ? 
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Tat. I know no words to break the sorrow lightly to thee. 
Anp. I thank thee for thy consideration, unless indeed 
thou hast good news to tell. 3 
Tat. They mean to slay thy son; there is my hateful — 
message to thee. ; 
Anp. O God! this is worse tidings than my forced 
marriage. i 
Ta. So spake Odysseus to the assembled Hellenes, and 
his word prevails. 
Anp. Oh once again ah me! there is no measure in the 
woes I bear. 
Tat. He said they should not rear so brave a father’s son. 
Anp. May such counsels yet prevail about children of 
his.! a 
Tat. From Troy’s battlements he must be thrown. Let — 
it be even so, and thou wilt show more wisdom ; cling-not — 
to him, but bear thy sorrows with heroic heart, nor in thy 
weakness deem that thou art strong. For nowhere hast — 
thou any help; consider this thou must; thy husband and — 
thy city are no more, so thou art in our power, and I alone ~ 
am match enough for one weak woman ; wherefore I would 
not see thee bent on strife, or any course to bring thee shame ~ 
or hate, nor would I hear thee rashly curse the Acheans. 
For if thou say aught whereat the host grow wroth, this — 
child will find no burial nor pity either. Butif thou hold thy — 


peace and with composure take thy fate, thou wilt not — 


leave his corpse unburied, and thyself wilt find more favour 
with the Achzeans. 


Anp. My child! my own sweet babe and priceless treasure! . 


thy death the foe demands, and thou must leave thy wretched — 
mother. That* which saves the lives of others, proves thy 
destruction, even thy sire’s nobility; to thee thy father’s 
valiancy has proved no boon. O the woful wedding rites, — 
that brought me erst to Hector’s home, hoping to be the — 

1 Nauck considers 737 and 738 spurious. 
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mother of a son that should rule o’er Asia’s fruitful fields 
instead of serving as a victim to the sons of Danaus! Dost 
weep, my babe? dost know thy hapless fate? Why clutch me 
with thy hands and to my garment cling, nestling like a 
tender chick beneath my wing? Hector will not rise again 
and come gripping his famous spear to bring thee salvation ; 
no kinsman of thy sire appears, nor might of Phrygian hosts ; 
one awful headlong leap from the dizzy height and thou wilt 
dash out thy life with none to pity thee! Oh to clasp thy 
tender limbs, a mother’s fondest joy! Oh to breathe thy 
fragrant breath! In vain it seems these breasts did suckle 
thee, wrapped in thy swaddling-clothes ; all for naught I 
used to toil and wore myself away! Kiss thy mother now 
for the last time, nestle to her that bare thee, twine thy arms 
about my neck and join thy lips to mine! O ye Hellenes, 
cunning to devise new forms of cruelty, why slay this child 
who never wronged any? Thou daughter of Tyndarus, thou 
art no child of Zeus, but sprung, I trow, of many a sire, first 
of some evil demon, next of Envy, then of Murder and of 
Death, and every horror that the earth begets. That Zeus 
was never sire of thine I boldly do assert, bane as thou hast 
been to many a Hellene and barbarian too. Destruction 
catch thee! Those fair eyes of thine have brought a shame- 
ful ruin on the fields of glorious Troy. Take the babe and 
bear him hence, hurl him down if so ye list, then feast upon 
his flesh! ’Tis heaven’s high will we perish, and I cannot 
ward the deadly stroke from my child. Hide me and my 
misery ; cast me into the ship’s hold ; for ’tis to a fair wed- 
ding I am going, now that I have lost my child! 

Cuo. Unhappy Troy! thy thousands thou hast lost for 
one woman’s sake and her accursed wooing. 

Tat. Come, child, leave fond embracing of thy woful 
mother, and mount the high coronal of thy ancestral towers, 
there to draw thy parting breath, as is ordained. Take him 
hence. His should the duty be to do such herald’s work 
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whose heart knows no pity and who loveth ruthlessness more _ 
than my soul doth. 
[Zxeunt ANDROMACHE and TALTHYBIUS with AsTy- 
ANAX. 

Hec. O child, son of my hapless boy, an unjust fate robs 
me and thy mother of thy life. How is it with me? What — 
can I do for thee, my luckless babe? for thee I smite upon 
my head and beat my breast, my only gift ; for that alone is 
in my power. Woe for my city! woe for thee! Is not our 
cup full? What is wanting now to our utter and immediate 
ruin? : 
Cuo. O Telamon, King of Salamis, the feeding-ground of 
bees, who hast thy home in a sea-girt isle that lieth nigh the 
holy hills where first Athena made the grey olive-branch to 
appear, a crown for heavenly heads and a glory unto happy 
Athens, thou didst come in knightly brotherhood with that 
great archer, Alcmena’s son, to sack our city Ilium, in days 
gone by, [on thy advent from Hellas,] what time he led 


the chosen flower of Hellas, vexed for the steeds? denied 


him, and at the fair stream of Simois he stayed his sea-borne 
ship and fastened cables to the stern, and forth therefrom 
he took the bow his hand could deftly shoot, to be the doom 
of Laomedon ; and with the ruddy breath of fire he wasted 
the masonry squared by Phcebus’ line and chisel, and sacked 
the land of Troy ; so twice in two attacks hath the blood- 
stained spear destroyed Dardania’s walls. 

In vain, it seems, thou Phrygian boy,” pacing with dainty — 
step amid thy golden chalices, dost thou fill high the cup of 
Zeus, a service passing fair ; seeing that the land of thy birth 
is being consumed by fire. The shore re-echoes to our cries ; 
and, as a bird bewails its young, so we bewail our hus- 


" Heracles had destroyed a sea-monster for Laomedon on condition 
of receiving a gift of horses for his trouble, and, on Laomedon re- 
pudiating the promise, sacked Troy 

* Ganymede, a son of Tros, 
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bands or our children, or our grey-haired mothers. The 
dew-fed springs where thou didst bathe, the course where 
thou didst train, are now no more; but thou beside the 
throne of Zeus art sitting with a calm, sweet smile upon thy 
fair young face, while the spear of Hellas lays the land of 
Priam waste. Ah! Love, Love, who once didst seek these 
Dardan halls, deep-seated in the hearts of heavenly gods, 
how high didst thou make Troy to tower in those days, 
allying her with deities! But I will cease to urge reproaches 
against Zeus ; for white-winged dawn, whose light to man is 
dear, turned a baleful eye upon our land and watched the 
ruin of our citadel, though she had within her bridal bower 
a husband * from this land, whom on a day a car of gold and 
spangled stars caught up and carried thither, great source of 
hope to his native country; but all the love the gods once 
had for Troy is passed away. 

MEN. Hail! thou radiant orb by whose fair light I 
now shall capture her that was my wife, e’en? Helen ; for I 


am that Menelaus, who hath toiled so hard, I and Achza’s 


host. To Troy I came, not so much as men suppose to take 
this woman, but to punish him who from my house stole my 
wife, traitor to my hospitality. But he, by heaven’s will, hath 
paid the penalty, ruined, and his country too, by the spear of 
Hellas. And I am come to bear that Spartan woman hence 
—wife I have no mind to call her, though she once was 
mine; for now she is but one among the other Trojan 
dames who share these tents as captives. For they,—the very 


men who toiled to take her with the spear,—have granted 


her to me to slay, or, if I will, to spare and carry back with 
me to Argos. Now my purpose is not to put her to death 
in Troy, but to carry her to Hellas in my sea-borne ship, 
and then surrender her to death, a recompense to all whose 
friends were slain in Ilium. Ho! my trusty men, enter the 


1 Referring to the union of Aurora and Tithonus. 
2 Herwerden rejects lines 862—863, as spurious. 
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tent, and drag her out-to me by her hair with many a murder 
foul; and when a favouring breeze shall blow, to Hellas will — 
we convey her. : 

Hec. O thou that dost support the earth and restest 
thereupon, whosoe’er thou art, a riddle past our ken! be 
thou Zeus, or natural necessity, or man’s intellect, to thee I — 
pray ; for, though thou treadest o’er a noiseless path, all thy 
dealings with mankind are by justice guided. 3 

Men. How now? Strange the prayer thou offerest unto ~~ 
heaven ! 

Hec. I thank thee, Menelaus, if thou wilt slay that wife 
of thine. Yet shun the sight of her, lest she smite thee with 
regret. For she ensnares the eyes of men, o’erthrows their — 
towns, and burns their houses, so potent are her witcheries ! 
Well I know her ; so dost thou and those her victims too. 

Het. Menelaus! this prelude well may fill me with — 
alarm ; for I am haled with violence by thy servants’ hands 
and brought before these tents. Still, though I am well-— 
nigh sure thou hatest me, yet would I fain inquire what thou 
and Hellas have decided about my life. 

MEN. To judge thy case required no great exactness ;* 
the host with one consent,—that host whom thou didst 
wrong,—handed thee over to me to die. 

Hex. May I answer this decision, proving that my death, 
if to die I am, will be unjust ? 

MEN. I came not to argue, but to slay thee. 

Hec. Hear her, Menelaus ; let her not die for want of that, 
and let me answer her again, for thou knowest naught of 
her villainies in Troy; and the whole case, if thus summed 
up, will insure her death against all chance of an escape. 

MEN. This boon needs leisure; still, if she wishes to 
speak, the leave is given. Yet will I grant her this because 
of thy words, that she may hear them, and not for her own _ 
sake. : 


* Reading ovb« eg depiBic iAOec. The Schol. read #dOev. 
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Het. Perhaps thou wilt not answer me, from counting 
me a foe, whether my words seem good or ill. Yet will I 
put my charges and thine over against each other, and then 
reply to the accusations I suppose thou wilt advance against 
me. First, then, she was the author of these troubles by 
giving birth to Paris; next, old Priam ruined Troy and me, 
because he did not slay his babe Alexander, baleful sem- 
blance of a fire-brand,’ long ago. Hear what followed. 
This Paris was to judge the claims of three rival goddesses ; 
so Pallas offered him command of all the Phrygians, and 
the destruction of Hellas; Hera promised he should spread 
his dominion over Asia, and the utmost bounds of Europe, 
if2 he would decide for her; but Cypris spoke in rapture 
of my loveliness, and promised him this boon, if she should 
have the preference o’er those twain for beauty ; now mark 
the inference I deduce from this ; Cypris won the day o’er 
them, and thus far hath my marriage proved of benefit to 
Hellas, that ye are not subject to barbarian rule, neither 
vanquished in the strife, nor yet by tyrants crushed. What 
Hellas gained, was ruin to me, a victim for my beauty sold, 
and now am I reproached for that which should have set 
a crown upon my head. But thou wilt say I am silent on 
the real matter at issue, how it was I started forth and left 
thy house by stealth. With no mean goddess at his side 
he came, my evil genius, call him Alexander or Paris, 
as thou wilt; and him didst thou, thrice guilty wretch, 
leave behind thee in thy house, and sail away from Sparta 
to the land of Crete. Enough of this! For all that followed 
I must question my own heart, not thee; what frantic 
thought led me to follow the stranger from thy house, 
traitress to my country and my home? Punish the goddess, 
show thyself more mighty e’en than Zeus, who, though he 

1 Hecuba had dreamt she would bear a son who would cause the 
ruin of Troy ; on the birth of Paris an oracle confirmed her fears. 

2 Line 928 is regarded by Nauck as spurious. 
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lords it o’er the other gods, is yet her slave; whereforeI _ 
may well be pardoned. Still, from hence thou mightest — 
draw a specious argument against me; when Paris died, 
and Earth concealed his corpse, I should have left his 
house and sought the Argive fleet, since my marriage was 
no longer in the hands of gods. That was what I fainhad ~ 
done; yea, and the warders on the towers and watch- — 
men on the walls can bear me witness, for oft they found 


me seeking to let myself down stealthily by cords from the ~ 4 


battlements ; but there was that new husband, Deiphobus, ~ 
that carried me off by force to be his wife against the will — 
of Troy. How then, my lord, could I be justly* put to 


death by thee, with any show of right, seeing that hewedded 


me against my will, and those my other natural gifts have 
served a bitter slavery, instead of leading on to triumph? 
If ’tis thy will indeed to master gods, that very wish displays 
thy folly. 

Cuo. O my royal mistress, defend thy children’s and 
thy country’s cause, bringing to naught her persuasive argu- 
ments, for she pleads well in spite of all her villainy ; ’tis 
monstrous this ! 

Hec. First will I take up the cause of those goddesses, 
and prove how she perverts the truth. For I can ne’er 
believe that Hera or the maiden Pallas would have been 
guilty of such folly, as to sell, the one, her Argos to bar- — 
barians, or that Pallas e’er would make her Athens subject 
to the Phrygians, coming as they did in mere wanton sport to 
Ida to contest the palm of beauty. For why should goddess 
Hera set her heart so much on such a prize? Was it to 
win a nobler lord than Zeus? or was Athena bent on finding 
’mongst the gods a husband, she who in her dislike of 
marriage won from her sire the boon of remaining unwed ? 

1 Hartung, to avoid the tautology, reads dvev diene for av évo0ikwe. 
Herwerden, keeping this, conjectures ducac@eio’ for ducaiwe in the next 
line. 
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Seek not to impute folly to the goddesses, in the attempt 


‘ 


to gloze o’er thy own sin; never wilt thou persuade the 
wise. Next thou hast said,—what well may’ make men 
jeer,—that Cypris came with my son to the house of 
Menelaus. Could she not have stayed quietly in heaven 
and brought thee and Amycle to boot to Ilium? Nay! 
my son was passing fair, and when thou sawest him thy 
fancy straight became thy Cypris ; for every sensual act that 
men commit, they lay upon this goddess, and rightly does 
her name of Aphrodite * begin the word for “senselessness” ; 
so when thou didst catch sight of him in gorgeous foreign 
garb, ablaze with gold, thy senses utterly forsook thee. Yea, 
for in Argos thou hadst moved in simple state, but, once 
free of Sparta, twas thy fond hope to deluge by thy lavish 
outlay Phrygia’s town, that flowed with gold; nor was the 
palace of Menelaus rich enough for thy luxury to riot in. 
Ha! my son carried thee off by force, so thou sayest ; what 
Spartan saw this? what cry for help didst thou ever raise, 
though Castor was still alive, a vigorous youth, and his 
brother also, not yet amid the stars? Then when thou 
wert come to Troy, and the Argives were on thy track, and 
the mortal combat was begun, whenever tidings came to 
thee of Menelaus’ prowess, him wouldst thou praise, to grieve 
my son, because he had so powerful a rival in his love; but 
if so the Trojans prospered, Menelaus was nothing to thee. 
Thy eye was fixed on Fortune, and by such practice wert 
thou careful to follow in her steps, careless of virtue’s cause. 
And then, in spite of all, thou dost assert that thou didst 
try to let thyself down from the towers by stealth with 
twisted cords, as if loth to stay? Pray then, wert thou ever 
found fastening the noose about thy neck, or whetting the 
knife, as a noble wife would have done in regret for her 


1 It is almost impossible to reproduce the play on words in "Agpodirn 
and dgpooivn ; perhaps the nearest approach would be ‘‘sensuality 
and ‘ senseless.” 
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former husband? And yet full oft I advised thee saying, — 
“Get thee gone, daughter, and let my sons take other — 
brides ; I will help thee to steal away, and convey thee to — 
the Achzan fleet ; oh end the strife ’twixt us and Hellas!” 
But this was bitter in thy ears. For thou wert wantoning | 
in Alexander’s house, fain to have obeisance done thee by 
barbarians. Yes, ’twas a proud time for thee; and now 
after all this thou hast bedizened thyself, and come forth 
and hast dared to appear under the same skyas thy husband, 
revolting wretch! Better hadst thou come in tattered  ~ 
raiment, cowering humbly in terror, with hair shorn short, 
if for thy past sins thy feeling were one of shame rather 3 
than effrontery. O Menelaus, hear the conclusion of my ~ 
argument ; crown Hellas by slaying her as she deserves, and — 
establish this law for all others of her sex, e’en death to 
every traitress to her husband. 

Cuo. Avenge thee, Menelaus, on thy wife, as is worthy of 
thy home and ancestors, clear thyself from the reproach — 
of effeminacy at the lips of Hellas, and let thy foes see — 
thy spirit. 

Men. Thy thoughts with mine do coincide, that she, 
without constraint, left my palace, and sought a stranger’s 
love, and now Cypris is introduced for mere bluster. Away 
to those who shall stone thee, and by thy speedy death 
requite the weary toils of the Achzeans, that thou mayst — 
learn not to bring shame on me! a 

HEL. Oh, by thy knees, I implore thee, impute not that 
heaven-sent affliction to me, nor slay me; pardon, I 
entreat ! 

Hec. Be not false to thy allies, whose death this woman 
caused ; on their behalf, and for my children’s sake, I sue 
to thee, 

MEN. Peace, reverend dame; to her I pay no heed. Lo! 


I bid my servants take her hehee: aboard the ship, wherein — 
she is to sail. 


<— 
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Hec. Oh never let her set foot within the same ship as 
thee. 

MEN. How now? is she heavier than of yore? 

Hec. Who loveth once, must love alway. 

MEN. Why, that depends how those we love are minded. 
But thy wish shall be granted ; she shall not set foot upon 
the same ship with me; for thy advice is surely sound ; 
and when she comes to Argos she shall die a shameful 
death as is her due, and impress the need of chastity on all 
her sex ; no easy task ; yet shall her fate strike their foolish 
hearts with terror, e’en though they be more lost to shame * 


than she. 
[Zxit MENELAUS, dragging HELEN with him. 


Cuo. So then thou hast delivered into Achzea’s hand, O 
Zeus, thy shrine in Ilium and thy fragrant altar, the 
offerings of burnt sacrifice with smoke of myrrh to heaven 
uprising, and holy Pergamos, and glens of Ida tangled with 
the ivy’s growth, where rills of melting snow pour down 
their flood, a holy sun-lit land that bounds the world and 
takes the god’s first rays! Gone are thy sacrifices! gone 
the dancer’s cheerful shout! gone the vigils of the gods as 
night closed in! Thy images of carven gold are now no 
more ; and Phrygia’s holy festivals, twelve times a year, at 
each full moon, are ended now. ‘Tis this that filleth me 
with anxious thought whether thou, O king, seated on the 

“sky, thy heavenly throne, carest at all that my city is de- 
stroyed, a prey to the furious fiery blast. Ah! my husband, 
fondly loved, thou art a wandering spectre ; unwashed, un- 
buried lies thy corpse, while o’er the sea the ship sped by 
wings will carry me to Argos, land of steeds, where stand 
Cyclopian walls of stone upreared to heaven. There in the 
gate the children gather, hanging round their mothers’ 
necks, and weep their piteous lamentation, “O mother, woe 
is me ! torn from thy sight Achzans bear me away from thee 


1 Reading with Nauck aisXloveEc. 
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to their dark ship to row me o’er the deep to sacred ~ 
Salamis or to the hill? on the Isthmus, that o’erlooks two — 
seas, the key to the gates of Pelops. Oh may the blazing 3 
thunderbolt, hurled in might from its holy home, smite the — 
barque of Menelaus full amidships as it is crossing the Aigean* — 
main, since he is carrying me away in bitter sorrow from the 
shores of Ilium to be a slave in Hellas, while the daughter 


of Zeus still keeps her golden mirrors, delight of maidens’ 


hearts. Never may he reach his home in Laconia or his — 
father’s hearth and home, nor come to the town of Pitane®* 
or the temple of the goddess* with the gates of bronze, © 
having taken as his captive her whose marriage brought — 
disgrace on Hellas through its length and breadth and — 
woful anguish on the streams of Simois! Ah me! ah me! © 
new troubles on my country fall, to take the place of those 
that still are fresh! Behold, ye hapless wives of Troy, the 
corpse of Astyanax ! whom the Danai have cruelly slain by 
hurling him from the battlements. = 
[Enter TaLTHYBIUS and attendants, bearing the corpse 
of ASTYANAX on HeEctTor’s shield, 

Tat. Hecuba, one ship alone delays its plashing oars, and 
it is soon to sail to the shores of Phthia freighted with the 
remnant of the spoils of Achilles’ son ; for Neoptolemus is 
already out at sea, having heard that new calamities have 
befallen Peleus, for Acastus, son of Pelias, hath banished 


him the realm. Wherefore he is gone, too quick to indulge ~ 7 ; 


in any delay, and with him goes Andromache, who drew 
many a tear from me what time she started hence, wailing her 
country and crying her farewell to Hector’s tomb. And she 


1 7Z.e. Acrocorinthus, which would overlook the Corinthian and 


Saronic gulfs ; the Isthmus may fairly be called the key to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, 

* Hartung, whose reading is here followed, has Atyatoy dimdX\rov 
igpdy, K.T.A. 

3 Part of Sparta was so called. 

* Athena of *‘the Brazen Housé,” a temple on the acropolis. 
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craved her master leave to bury this poor dead child of Hec- 
tor who breathed his last when from the turrets hurled, 
entreating too that he would not carry this shield, the terror 
of the Achzeans—this shield with plates of brass wherewith 
his father would gird himself—to the home of Peleus or to 
the same bridal bower whither she, herself -the mother of 
this corpse, would be led, a bitter sight to her, but let her bury 
the child therein instead of in a coffin of cedar or a tomb of 
stone, and to thy hands commit the corpse that thou 
mayst deck it with robes and garlands as best thou canst 
with thy present means ; for she is far away and her master’s 
haste prevented her from burying the child herself. So we, 
when thou the corpse hast decked, will heap the earth above 
and set' thereon a spear; but do thou with thy best speed 
perform thy allotted task; one toil however have I already 
spared thee, for I crossed Scamander’s stream and bathed 
the corpse and cleansed its wounds. But now will I go to 
dig a grave for him, that our united efforts shortening our 
task may speed our ship towards home. [£x7¢ TaLTHYBIUS. 
Hec. Place the shield upon the ground, Hector’s shield 
so deftly rounded, a piteous sight, a bitter grief for me to 
see. O ye Achzans, more reason have ye to boast of your 
prowess than your wisdom! Why have ye in terror of this 
child been guilty of a murder never matched before? Did 
ye fear that some day he would rear again the fallen walls of 
_ Troy? It seems then ye were nothing after all, when, 
- though Hector’s fortunes in the war were prosperous and he 
had ten thousand other arms to back him, we still were 
daily overmatched ; and yet, now that our city is taken and 
every Phrygian slain, ye fear a tender babe like this! Out 
upon his fear! say I, who fears, but never yet hath reasoned 
out the cause. Ah! my beloved, thine is a piteous death 
indeed! Madst thou died for thy city, when thou hadst 
tasted of the sweets of manhood, of marriage, and of god- 
1 Reading dpotper, the correction of Elmsley and Matthiae. 
s 
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like power o’er others, then wert thou blest, if aught 
herein is blest. But now after one glimpse, one dream 
thereof thou knowest them no more,’ my child, and hast 


no joy of them, though heir to all. Ah, poor babe ! how = 


sadly have thy own father’s walls, those towers that Loxias 
reared, shorn from thy head the locks thy mother fondled, 
and so oft caressed, from which through fractured bones 
the face of murder grins,—briefly to dismiss my shocking 
theme. O hands, how sweet the likeness ye retain of his 


father, and yet ye lie limp in your sockets before me! Dear yy 


mouth, so often full of words of pride, death hath closed — 
thee, and thou hast not kept the promise thou didst — 
make, when nestling in my robe, “Ah, mother mine, 
many a lock of my hair will I cut off for thee, and to thy 
tomb will-lead my troops of friends, taking a fond farewell 
of thee.” But now ’tis not thy hand that buries me, but I, 
on whom is come old age with loss of home and children, 
am burying thee, a tender child untimely slain. Ah me! 
those kisses numberless, the nurture that I gave to thee, 
those sleepless* nights—they all are lost! What shall the 
bard inscribe upon thy tomb about thee? ‘“‘ Argives once 
for fear of him slew this child!” Foul shame should that 
inscription be to Hellas. O child, though thou hast no part 
in all thy father’s wealth, yet shalt thou have his brazen 
shield wherein to find a tomb. Ah! shield that didst keep 
safe the comely arm-of Hector, now hast thou lost thy 
valiant keeper! How fair upon thy handle lies his imprint, 
and on the rim, that circles round the targe, are marks of 
sweat, that trickled oft from Hector’s brow as he pressed it 
’gainst his beard in battle’s stress. Come, bring forth, from 
such store as we have, adornment for the hapless dead, for 
fortune gives no chance now for offerings fair; yet of such 
as I possess, shalt thou receive these gifts. Foolish mortal 


‘ For ov« ofo@? Hartung emends cuvoic®’. 
2? MSS. trvor, Dobree z6rvot, Hartung koprrot. 
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he! who thinks his luck secure and so rejoices ; for fortune, 
like a madman in her moods, springs towards this man, 
then towards that; and none ever experiences the same 
unchanging luck. 

Cuo. Lo! all is ready and they are bringing at thy 
bidding from the spoils of Troy garniture to put upon the 
dead. 

Hec. Ah! my child, ’tis not as victor o’er thy comrades 
with horse or bow,—customs Troy esteems, without pursuing 
them to excess,—that Hector’s mother decks thee now with 
ornaments from the store that once was thine, though now 
hath Helen, whom the gods abhor, reft thee of thine own, 
yea, and robbed thee of thy life and caused thy house to 
perish root and branch. 

Cuo. Woe! thrice woe! my heart is touched, and thou 
the cause, my mighty prince in days now passed ! 

Hec. About thy body now I swathe this Phrygian robe 
of honour, which should have clad thee on thy marriage- 
day, wedded to the noblest of Asia’s daughters. Thou too, 
dear shield of MHector, victorious parent of countless 
triumphs past, accept thy crown, for though thou share the 
dead child’s tomb, death cannot touch thee; for thou dost 
merit honours far beyond those arms * that the crafty knave 
Odysseus won. 

Cuo. Alas! ah me! thee, O child, shall earth take to her 
breast, a cause for bitter weeping. Mourn, thou mother! 

Hec. Ah me! 

Cuo. Wail for the dead. 

Hec. Woe is me! 

Cuo. Alas! for thy unending sorrow ! 

Hec. Thy wounds in part will I bind up with bandages, 
a wretched leech in name ‘alone, without reality; but for 
the rest, thy sire must look to that amongst the dead. 

1 Ze. the arms of Achilles, which were set up as a prize, and won by 
Odysseus from Aias. 
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Cuo. Smite, oh smite upon thy head with frequent blow of 4 


hand. Woe is me! 
Hec. My kind, ead friends ! 


Cxo. Speak out,! Hecuba, the word that was on thy 4 


lips. 

Hec. It seems the only things that heaven concerns itself 
about are my troubles and Troy hateful in their eyes above all 
other cities. In vain did we sacrifice to them. Had not* 


the god caught us in his grip and plunged us headlong 4 


’neath the earth, we should have been unheard of, nor ever 
sung in Muses’ songs, furnishing to bards of after-days a 
subject for their minstrelsy. Go, bury now in his poor tomb 
the dead, wreathed all duly as befits a corpse. And yet 
I déem it makes but little difference to the dead, although 
they get a-gorgeous funeral; for this is but a cause of idle 
pride to the living. [Zhe corpse is carried off to burial. 

Cuo. Alas! for thy unhappy mother, who o’er * thy corpse 
hath closed the high hopes of her life! Born of a noble 
stock, counted most happy in thy lot, ah! what a tragic death 
js thine! Ha! who are those I see on yonder pinnacles 
darting to and fro with flaming torches in their hands? 
Some new calamity will soon on Troy alight. 

[Soldiers are seen on the battlements of Troy, torch in 
hand. 

Tat. Ye captains, whose allotted task it is to fad this 
town of Priam, to you I speak. No longer keep the fire- 
brand idle in your hands, but launch the flame, that when 
we have destroyed the city of Ilium we may set forth in 
gladness on our homeward voyage from Troy. And you, ye 
sons of Troy,—to let my orders take at once a double form 
—start for fhe Achzean ships for your departure hence, soon 
as ever the leaders of the host_blow loud and clear upon the 

1 Reading with Musgrave cay Evert, Hermann @aponjoac’ ever. 


. Reading ei dé pa) for the old ei 5” Hyae. 
8 MSS. ai, Porson fv. 
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trumpet. And thou, unhappy grey-haired dame, follow ; for 
yonder come servants from Odysseus to fetch thee, for to 
him thou art assigned by lot to be a slave far from thy 
country. 

Hec. Ah, woe is me! This surely is the last, the utmost 
jimit this, of all my sorrows ; forth from my land I go; my 
city is ablaze with flame. Yet, thou aged foot, make one 
painful struggle to hasten, that I may say a farewell to this 
wretched town. O Troy, that erst hadst such a grand 
career amongst barbarian towns, soon wilt thou be reft of 
that splendid name. Lo! they are burning thee, and 
leading us e’en now from our land to slavery. Great gods! 
Yet why call on the gods? They did not hearken e’en afore- 
time to our call. Come, let us rush into the flames, for to 
die with my country in its blazing ruin were a noble death 
for me. 

Tat. Thy sorrows drive thee frantic, poor lady. Go, lead 
her hence, make no delay, for ye must deliver her into the 
hand of Odysseus, conveying to him his prize. 

Hec. O son of Cronos, prince of Phrygia, father of our 
race, dost thou behold our sufferings now, unworthy of the 
stock of Dardanus? 

Cuo. He sees them, but our mighty city isa city no more, 
and Troy’s day is done. 

Herc. Woe! thrice woe upon me! Ilium is ablaze; the 
homes of Pergamos and its towering walls’ are now one sheet 
of flame. 

Cuo. As the smoke soars on wings to heaven,’ so sinks our 
city to the ground before the spear. With furious haste both 
fire and foeman’s spear devour each house. 

Hec. Hearken, my children, hear your mother’s voice. 

Cuo. Thou art calling on the dead with voice of lamen- 
tation. 


1 Reading caraifera: répepva 7 dxpa re TerxEwrr 
2 Reading with Reiske ovpavig. 
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Hec. Yea, as I stretch my aged limbs upon the ground, 
and beat upon the earth with both my hands. 

Cro. I follow thee and kneel, invoking from the nether — 
world my hapless husband. 

Hec. I am being dragged and hurried away— 

Cuo. O the sorrow of that cry ! 

Hec. From my own dear country, to dwell beneath a 
master’s roof. Woe is me! O Priam, Priam, slain, unburied, 
left without a friend, naught dost thou know of my cruel 
fate. 

Cuo. No, for-o’er his eyes black death hath drawn his 
pall,—a holy man by sinners slain ! 7 

Herc. Woe for the temples of the gods! Woe for our dear — 
city! 

Cuo. Woe! > 

Herc. Murderous flame and foeman’s spear are now your 
lot. 

Cuo. Soon will ye tumble to your own loved soil, and be 
forgotten. 

Hec. And the dust, mounting to heaven on wings like — 
smoke, will rob me of the sight of my home. 

Cuo. The name of my country will pass into obscurity; — 
all is scattered far and wide, and hapless Troy has ceased — 
to be. 

Hec. Did ye hear that and know its purport ? 

Cuo. Aye, ’twas the crash of the citadel. 

Hec. The shock will whelm our city utterly. O woe is 
me! trembling, quaking limbs, support my footsteps ! away! 
to face the day that begins thy slavery. 

Cuo. Woe for our unhappy town! And yet to the — 
Achzean fleet advance. 

Hec. Woe for thee, O land that nursed my little babes ! 

Cuo. Ah! woe! 


-— 
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ATHENA, 


ScENE,—Before Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 


ION. 


Her. Atlas, who bears upon his brazen back * the pressure 
of the sky, ancient dwelling of the gods, begat Maia from a 
daughter of one of those gods, and she bare me Hermes to 
mighty Zeus, to be the servant of the powers divine. Lo! 
I am come to this land of Delphi where sits Phoebus on the 
centre of the world and giveth oracles to men, ever chanting 
lays prophetic of things that are to be. Now there is a city 
in Hellas of no small note, called after Pallas, goddess of 
the golden lance; there did Phoebus force his love on 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, beneath the rock of Pallas, 
northward of Athens’ steep realm, called Macre by the kings 
of Attica. And she without her father’s knowledge—for 
such was the god’s good pleasure,—bore the burden in her 
womb unto the end, and when her time came, she brought 
forth a child in the house and carried him away to the self- 
same cave wherein the god declared his love to her, and 
she cradled him in the hollow of a rounded ark and cast 
him forth to die, observant of the custom of her ancestors 
and of earth-born Erichthonius, whom the daughter of Zeus 
_ gave into the charge of the daughters? of Agraulus, after 
‘setting on either side, to keep him safe, a guard of serpents 
twain. Hence in that land* among the Erechthide ’tis a 


1 To avoid the cretic foot in ywrog ovpavdy, Nauck proposes ywrovow 
¢épwy regarding éxrpiGwy as spurious though not yet emended, In the 
text here an endeavour has been made to translate éxrpiBwr. 

2 i.e, the daughters of Cecrops, a mythical king of Attica. 

3 For éxei Barnes reads ért. 
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custom to protect their babes with charms of golden snakes. 
But ere she left the babe to die, the young mother tied 
about him her own broidered robe. And this is the request 
that Phoebus craves of me, for he is my brother, “Go, brother, 
to those children of the soil that dwell in glorious Athens, — 
for well thou knowest Athena’s city, and take a new-born. 
babe from out the hollow rock, his cradle and his swaddling- 
clothes as well, and bear him to my prophetic shrine at 
Delphi, and set him at the entering-in of my temple. What 


else remains shall be my care, for that child is mine, that ~ 
thou mayst know it.” So I, to do my brother Loxias a ser- 


vice, took up the woven ark and bore it off, and at the 
threshold of the shrine I have laid the babe, after opening — 
the lid of the wicker cradle that the child might be seen. 
But just as the sun-god was starting forth to run his course, a 
priestess chanced to enter the god’s shrine ; and when her ~ 
eyes lit upon the tender babe she thought it strange that — 
any Delphian maid should dare to cast her child of shame 
down at the temple of the god; wherefore her purpose was 
to remove him beyond the altar, but from pity she renounced 
her cruel thought, and the god to help his child did second 
her pity to save the babe from being cast out. So she took 
and brought him up, but she knew not that Phoebus was his 
sire nor of the mother that bare him, nor yet did the child 
know his parents. While yet he was a child, around the altar. 
that fed him he would ramble at his play, but when he came 
to man’s estate, the Delphians made him treasurer of the. 
god and steward of all his store, and found him true, and so _ 
until the present day he leads a holy life in the god’s temple... 
Meantime Creusa, mother of this youth, is wedded to, — 
Xuthus ; and thus it came to pass; a war broke out ’twixt — 
Athens and the folk of Chalcodon’* who dwell in the land of 
Eubcea; and Xuthus took part therein and helped to end it, 
for which he received the hand of Creusa as his guerdon, a 
? The Eubceans are so called from Chalcodon, a king of Eubcea. 
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albeit he was no native, but an Achzan, sprung from AZolus, 
the son of Zeus; and after many years of wedded life he and 
Creusa still are childless ; wherefore they are come to this 
oracle of Apollo in their desire for offspring. To this end 
is Loxias guiding their destiny nor hath it escaped his ken, 

as some suppose. For when Xuthus enters this shrine, the 
god will give him his own son and declare that Xuthus is 
the sire, that so the boy may come to his mother’s home 
and be acknowledged by Creusa, while the marriage of 
Loxias remains a secret and the child obtains his rights; 
and he shall cause him to be called Ion, founder of a realm 
‘in Asia, through all the breadth of Hellas. But now will I get 
me to yon grotto ’neath the laurel’s shade that I may learn 
what is decreed about the child. For I see the son of 
Loxias now coming forth to cleanse the gateway in front of 
the temple with boughs of laurel. I greet him first of all 
_ the gods by his name Ion which he soon shall bear. 

Ion. Lo! the sun-god is e’en now turning towards the 
earth his chariot-car resplendent ; before’ yon fire the stars 
retire to night’s mysterious gloom from forth the firma- 
ment; the peaks of Parnassus, where no man may set foot, 
are all ablaze and hail the car of day for mortal’s service. 
To Pheebus’ roof mounts up the smoke of myrrh, offering of 
the desert; there on the holy tripod sits the Delphian 
priestess, chanting to the ears of Hellas in numbers loud, 

_whate’er Apollo doth proclaim. Ye Delphians, votaries of 
_ Pheebus, away ! to Castalia’s gushing fount as silver clear, and, 
_ when ye have bathed you in its waters pure, enter the shrine ; 
and keep your lips in holy silence that it may be well, 
careful to utter words of good omen amongst yourselves 
to those who wish to consult the oracle; while I with 
_ laurel-sprays and sacred wreaths and drops of water sprinkled 
o’er the floor will purify the entrance to the shrine of 
Phoebus, my task each day from childhood’s hour; and 
> Reading with Badham dorpa dé pebye rip 760’ an’ atbépoc. 
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with my bow will I put to flight the flocks of feathered fowls — 
that harm his sacred offerings; for here in Phoebus’ shrine, — 
which nurtured me, I minister, an orphan, fatherless and 
motherless. 

Come, thou tender laurel-shoot, gathered from gardens 
divine to wait upon the glorious god, thou that sweepest 
clean the altar of Phoebus hard by his shrine, where ~ 
holy founts, that ever gush with ceaseless 1 flow, bedew the — 
myrtle’s hallowed spray wherewith I cleanse the temple- — 
floor the livelong day, so soon as the swift sun-god wings his ~ 
flight on high, in my daily ministration. Hail Pzan, prince _ 
of healing ! blest, ah! doubly blest be thou, child of Latona! — 
Fair the service that I render to thee, Phcebus, before thy — 
house, honouring thy seat of prophecy; a glorious task I ~ 
count it; to serve not mortal man but deathless gods; 
wherefore I never weary of performing holy services. 
Phcebus is to me as the father that begot me, for as such I 
praise the god that gives me food. ’Tis Phoebus, who 
dwelleth in the temple, whom I call by that helpful name of — 
father. Hail Peean, healing god, good luck to thee and | 
blessing, child of Latona! My task is nearly done of 4 
sweeping with the laurel broom, so now from a golden ewer 
will I sprinkle o’er the ground water from Castalia’s gushing ~ 
spring, scattering the liquid dew with hands from all defile- — 
ment free. Oh may I never cease thus to serve Phcebus, or, | 
if I do, may fortune smile upon me! = 

Ha! they come, the feathered tribes, leaving their nests on — 
Parnassus. I forbid ye to settle on the coping or enter the 
gilded dome. Thou herald of Zeus, that masterest the might — 
of other birds with those talons of thine, once more shall my | 
arrow o’ertake thee. ¥ 

Lo! another comes sailing towards the altar, a swan this 

1 ray dévaov—there is something wanting to the metre, and the text is 


probably corrupt. Various suggestions for an emendation have been 4 
offered, e.g., ya¢ rav by Hermann, ‘puray by Fritzsch, etc. 
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time; take thy bright plumes elsewhere ; the lyre that Phoebus 
tuneth to thy song shall never save thee from the bow; so 
fly away, and settle at the Delian mere, for! if thou wilt not 
hearken, thy blood shall choke the utterance of thy fair 
melody. 
Ha ! what new bird comes now? Does it mean to lodge 
a nest of dry straw for its brood beneath the gables? Soon 
shall my twanging bow drive thee away. Dost not hear 
me? Away and rear thy young amid the streams of swirling 
Alpheus, or get thee to the woody Isthmian glen, that 
Phoebus’ offerings and his shrine may take no hurt. I am 
loth to slay ye, ye messengers to mortal man of messages 
from heaven ; still must I serve Pheebus, to whose tasks I 
am devoted, nor will I cease to minister to those that give 
me food. 
1st CHo.? It is not in holy Athens only that there are 
courts of the gods with fine colonnades, and the worship of 
Apollo, guardian of highways; but here, too, at the shrine of 
Loxias, son of Latona, shines the lovely eye of day on faces 
twain.’ 
2ND CHo. Just look at this! here is the son* of Zeus 
killing with his scimitar of gold the watersnake of Lerna. 
Do look at him, my friend! 
ist CHo. Yes, I see. And close to him stands another 
with a blazing torch uplifted ; who is he? Can this be the 
warrior Iolaus whose story is told on my broidery, who 
shares with the son of Zeus his labours and helps him in 
_ the moil ? 


1 Kirchhoff’s ingenious suggestion is aipaéw o’ et pp maboec, K.T.d. 

2 Hermann’s arrangement is followed, as in Paley’s text, in the dis- 
tribution of lines amongst the several members of the chorus. 

3 It is doubtful what is here intended, statues or pictures. Paley 
suggests that the sun and moon, symbols of Apollc and Latona, are 
indicated ; or possibly a temple with two fronts covered with frescoes 
is to be understood. 

+ Heracles. 
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3RD CuHo. Oh! but look at this! a man* mounted ona 
winged horse, killing a fire-breathing monster with three 7 
bodies. . 

1st Cuo. I am turning my eyes in every direction. Be-— 
hold the rout of the giants carved on these walls of stone. 

4TH Cuo. Yes, yes, good friends, I am looking. 

5TH CHo. Dost see her standing over Enceladus brandish- 
ing her shield with the Gorgon’s head ? 

6TH CHo. I see Pallas, my own goddess. 

7TH CHo. Again, dost see the massy thunderbolt all aflame 
in the far-darting hands of Zeus? 

8TH Cuo. I do; ’tis blasting with its flame Mimas, that — 
deadly foe. 

9TH CHO. Bromius too, the god of revelry, is slaying 
another of the sons of Earth with his thyrsus of ivy, never 
meant for battle. 

1st CHo. Thou that art stationed by this fane, to thee I 
do address me, may we pass the threshold of these vaults, 
with our fair white feet ?? 

Ion. Nay, ye must not, stranger ladies. 

1oTH CuHo. May I ask thee about something I have heard? 

Ion. What wouldst thou ask ? ~ 

11TH Cuo. Is it really true that the temple of Phoebus 
stands upon the centre of the world? : 

Ion. Aye, there it stands with garlands decked and 
gorgeous all around. 

12TH Cuo. E’en so the legend saith. 

Ion. If ye have offered a sacrificial cake before the shrine 
and have aught ye wish to ask Phoebus, approach the altar; — 


but enter not the inmost sanctuary, save ye have sacrificed 
sheep. 


! Bellerophon and the Chimera. : 
? After zod¢ something is wanting ; Dindorf supplies Badov (=thres- — 


hold) which had also occurred to Hermann, and is adopted in Nauck’s 
text, 
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13TH Cuo. I understand ; but we have no mind to tres- 
pass against the god’s law; the pictures here without will 
amuse us. 

lon. Feast your eyes on all ye may. 

14TH Cuo. My mistress gave me leave to see these vaulted 
_ chambers. 

Ion. Whose handmaids do ye avow yourselves ? 

15TH CHo. The temple, where Pallas dwells, is the 
nursing-home of my lords. But lo! here is she of whom 
thou askest. 

Ion. Lady, whosoe’er thou art, I see thou art of noble 
birth, and thy bearing proves thy gentle breeding. For from 
his bearing one may mostly judge whether a man is nobly 
born. Yet am I much amazed to see thee close thine eyes 
in grief and with tears bedew thy noble face, when thou 
standest face to face with the holy oracle of Loxias. Why, 

lady, art thou thus disquieted? Here, where all others 
show their joy at sight of Phoebus’ sanctuary, thine eye is 
wet with tears. 

Cre. Most courteously, sir stranger, dost thou express sur- 
prise at these my tears ; the sight of this temple of Apollo 
recalled to me a memory of long ago, and somehow my 
| thoughts went wandering home,’ though I am here myself. 
_Ah, hapless race of women! ah, ye reckless gods! What 
shall I say? to what standard shall we refer justice if through 
‘the injustice of our lords and masters we are brought to 
ruin ? 

Ion. Why, lady, art thou thus cast down, past all finding 
‘out ?? 

Cre. ’Tis naught; I have shot my bolt; for what remains, 
[I say no more, nor seek thou further to inquire. 

Ion. Who art thou and whence? who is the father that 
‘begat thee ? by what name are we to call thee? 


1 MSS. oitkos, Nauck éxei. 
2 MSS. avepedynra, Nauck ayveppnvevra. 
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Cre. Creusa is my name, the daughter of Erechtheus I; 
my native land is Athens. 

Ion. A glorious city thine, lady, a noble line of ancestry! 
with what reverence I behold thee ! 

Cre. Thus far, no further goes my luck, good sir. 

Ion. Pray, is the current legend true 

Cre. What is thy question ? I fain would learn. 

Ion. Was thy father’s grandsire really sprung from Earth? © 

Cre. Yes, Erichthonius was; but my high birth avails 


*, 


me not. 

Ion. Is it true Athena reared him from the ground? 

Cre. Aye, and into maidens’ hands, though not his 
mother’s— 

“Jon. Consigned him, did she? as ’tis wont to be set forth - 
in painting. ‘hoe 
-Cre. Yes, to the daughters of Cecrops, to keep him safe. 

unseen. 

Ion. I have heard the maidens opened the ark wherein 
the goddess laid him. 4 

Cre. And so they died, dabbling with their blood the 
rocky cliff. 

Ion. Even so. But what of this next story? Is it true 
or groundless ? : . 

Cre. What is thy question? Ask on, I have no calls 
upon my leisure. 

Ion. Did thy sire Erechtheus offer thy sisters as a sacri- 
fice ? 

Cre. For his country’s sake he did endure to slay the 
maids as victims. : 

Ion. And how didst thou, alone of al thy sisters, 
escape? 

Cre. I was still a tender babe in my mother’s arms. 

Ion. Did the earth really open its mouth and swallow 
thy father P . 

Cre. The sea-god smote and slew him with his trident. — 


a 
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Ion. Is there a spot there called Macre ? 

Cre. Why ask that? what memories thou recallest ! 

Ion. Doth the Pythian god with his flashing fire do honour 
to the place? 

Cre. Honour,’ yes! Honour, indeed! would I had 
never seen the spot ! 

Ion. How now? dost thou abhor that which the god 
holds dear ? 

Cre. No, no; but I and that cave are witnesses of a deed 


'_ of shame. 


Ion. Lady, who is the Athenian lord that calls thee 
wife ? 

Cre. No citizen of Athens, but a stranger from another 
land. 

Ion. Who is he? he must have been one of noble 
birth. 
Cre. Xuthus, son of olus, sprung from Zeus. 

Ton. And how did he, a stranger, win thee a native 
born ? 

Cre. Hard by Athens lies a neighbouring township, 
Eubeea. 

Ion. With a bounding line of waters in between, so I have 
heard. 

Cre. This did he sack, making common cause with 
Cecrops’ sons. 

Ion. Coming as an ally, maybe; he won thy hand for 
this ? 

Cre. Yes, this was his dower of battle, the prize of his 
prowess. 

Ion. Art thou come to the oracle alone, or with thy 
lord ? 

Cre: With him. But he is now visiting the cavern of 


‘Trophonius. 


1 Reading. ripd. - ri Tyg ; but Bothe’s riysg y “arip’* w¢ which is 
adopted in Nauck’s text, is a tempting emendation, 
T 
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Ion. As a spectator merely, or to consult the oracle ? 
Cre. ’Tis his wish to hear the self-same answer from Tro- _ 
phonius and Phcebus too. - 
Ion. Is it to seek earth’s produce or fruit of offspring that — 
ye come? : 
Cre. We are childless, though wedded these many 
years. 
Ion. Hast thou never been a mother? art thou wholly 
childless ? 
Cre. Phoebus knows whether I am childless. 
Ion. Unhappy wife! how this doth mar thy fortune else 
so happy ! ~ 
Cre. But who art thou? how blest I count thy mother! 
Ion. Lady, I am called the servant of Apollo, and so — 
{am —> = 
Cre. An offering of thy city, or sold to him by some ~ 
master ? : 
Ion. Naught know I but this, that I am called the slave ~ 
of Loxias. : 
Cre. Then do I in my turn pity thee, sir stranger. 
Ton. Because I know not her that bare me, or him that — 
begat me. ; 
Cre. Is thy home here in the temple, or hast thou a — 
house to dwell in? : 
Ion. The god’s whole temple is my house, wherever sleep — 
o’ertakes me. 
Cre. Was it as a child or young man that thou camest to — 
the temple? 
Ion. Those who seem to know the truth, say I was but a 
babe. : 
Cre. What Delphian maid, then, weaned thee ? 
Ion. I never knew a mother’s breast. But she who 
brought me up— a 
Cre. Who was she, unhappy youth? I see thy sufferings 
in my own, 


“tes 
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Ion. The priestess of Phoebus; I look on her as my 
mother. 

Cre. Until thou camest unto man’s estate, what nurture 
hadst thou ? 

Ion. The altar fed me, and the bounty of each casual 
guest. 

Cre. Woe is thy mother, then, whoe’er she was ! 

Ion. Maybe my birth was some poor woman’s wrong. 

Cre. Hast thou any store, for thy dress is costly 
enough ? 

Ion. The god I serve gives me these robes to wear. 

Cre. Wert thou never eager to inquire into thy birth? 

Ion. Ah! yes, lady! but I have no clue at all to guide me. 

Cre. Alas! I know another woman who hath suffered as 
thy mother did. 

Ion. Who is she? If she would but help me in the task, 
how happy should I be! 

Cre. ’Tis she on whose account I have preceded my 
husband hither. 

Ion. What are thy wishes? be sure I will serve thee, lady. 

Cre. I would fain obtain a secret answer from Apollo’s 
oracle. 

Ion. Name it, then ; the rest will I undertake for thee. 

Cre. Hear, then, this story. Yet am I ashamed. 

Ion. Thus wilt thou accomplish naught, for shame is‘a 
goddess slow to act. 

Cre. A friend of mine asserts that Phoebus lay with her. 
_ Ion. Pheebus with a mortal woman? Stranger lady, say 
not so. 

Cre. Yea, and she bare the god a child without ‘her 
father’s knowledge. 

Ion. It cannot be; some man did wrong her, and she is 
ashamed of it. 

Cre. This she denies herself; and she hath suffered 
further woe. 
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Ion. How s0, if she was wedded to a god? 
Cre. The babe she bare she did expose. 
Ion. Where is the child who was thus cast forth? is he 
yet alive? 

- Cre, No man knoweth. That is the very thing I would 
ask the oracle. 

Ion. But if he be no more, how did he perish? 

Cre, She supposes that beasts devoured the hapless — 
babe. 

Ion. What proof led her to form this opinion ? 

Cre. She came to the place where she exposed him, but 
found him no longer there. 

Ion. Were any drops of blood upon the path? 

Cre. None, she says; and yet she ranged the at to 
and fro. > ~ 

Ion. How long is it since the babe was destroyed ? 

Cre. Thy age and his would measure out the self-same 
span, were he alive. 

Ion. Hath she given birth to no other child since then? 

Cre. The god doth wrong her, and wretched is she in 
having no child. 5 

Ion. But what if Phoebus privily removed her child, and 
is rearing it? 7 

Cre. Then is he acting unfairly ' in keeping to ho 
alone a joy he ought to share. 

Ion. Ah me! this misfortune sounds so like my own. 

Cre. Thee too, fair sir, thy poor mother misses, I ant 
sure, 


Ion. Oh! call me not back to piteous thoughts I had for- 
gotten, 

Cre. I am dumb; proceed with that which touches my — 
inquiry, 

Ion. Dost know the one weak nore in this thy story? 


= 


_ 


' Paley’s explanation is, * though he rejoices in doing justice pulley 
(viz. by his oracles,) he does not in his private actions,” 


oe 
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Cre. ’Tis all weak in that poor lady’s case. 

Ion. How should the god declare that which he wishes 
hidden ? : 

Cre. He must, if here upon the tripod he sits for all 
Hellas to seek to. 

Ion. He is ashamed of the deed ; do not question him. 

Cre. Aye, but his victim has her sorrows too. 

Ion. There is none who will act as thy medium in this. 
For were Phoebus in his own temple proved a villain, he 
would justly wreak his vengeance on the man who ex- 
pounded to thee his oracles ; desist then, lady; we must 
not prophesy against the god’s will, for it would be the 
height ' of folly in us, were we to try and make the gods 
against their will declare reluctant truths either by sacrifice 
of sheep at their altars, or by omens from birds. For those 
answers we strive to extort from heaven, lady, are goods 
that bring no blessing on our getting ; but what they freely 
offer, thereby we profit. 

Cuo. Many are the chances that befall the many tribes 
of men, and diverse are their forms. But scarce one happy 
scene canst thou find in all the life of man. 

Cre. Ah! Pheebus, here as there, art thou unjust to that 
absent sufferer, whose cause I now am pleading. Thou 
didst not preserve thy child, as in duty bound, nor wilt 
thou, for all thy prophetic skill, answer his mother’s ques- 
tioning, that, if he be no more, a mound may be raised o’er 
him, or, if he live, he may some day be restored to his 
mother’s eyes. In vain? is this the home of oracles if the 
god prevents me from learning what I wish to ask. But 
lo! I see my noble lord, Xuthus, nigh at hand, returning 


- ' Reading with Badham éi¢ roveyaroy yap. 
2 Following Nauck’s reading Gwe dy xp. Paley suggests that the 
old reading é¢y was a copyist’s abbreviation for tepevvay, giving as the 


“sense, “if the god will not vouchsafe any information, I must make 


inquiries for myself.” 
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from the lair of Trophonius ; say nothing, sir, to my husband 
of what Ihave told thee, lest I incur reproach for troubling 
about secrets, and the matter take a different turn to that 
which I sought to give it. For women stand towards men 
in a difficult position, and the virtuous from being mingled 
with ‘the wicked amongst us are hated; such is our unhappy 
destiny. 

Xur. First to the god all hail! for he must receive the 


first-fruits of my salutation, and next all hail to thee, my 


wife! Has my delay in arriving caused thee alarm ? 

Cre. By no means; but thou’ art come at an anxious 
time. Tell me what response thou bringest from Tropho- 
nius, touching our future hopes of mutual offspring, 


Xur. He deigned not to forestal the prophecies of — 


Pheebus. _This only did he say, that neither thou nor I 
should return unto our house childless from the shrine. 

Cre. Majestic mother of Phoebus, to our journey grant 
success, and may our previous dealings with thy son now 
find a better issue ! 

Xut. It will be so; but who acts as the god’s spokesman 
here? 

Ion. I serve outside the shrine, others within, who stand 
near the tripod, even the noblest of the Delphians chosen by 
lot, sir stranger. 

Xut, ’Tis well; I have attained the utmost of my wishes. 
I will go within ; for I am told that a victim has been slain 
in public before the temple for strangers, and to-day,—for it 
is a lucky day,—I would fain receive the god’s oracle. Do 
thou, my wife, take branches of laurel, and seated at the 
altars pray to the gods that I may carry home from Apollo’s 
shrine an answer that bodeth well for offspring. 

Cre. All this shall be. Now, at any rate, if Loxias would 
retrieve his former sins, e’en though he cannot be my friend 


1 Badham reads cgiypyr. 
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entirely, yet will I accept whate’er he deigns to give, because 
he is a god. [Exeunt XuTHUS and CREUSA. 

Ion. Why doth this stranger lady hint dark reproaches 
against the god unceasingly, either out of affection for her 
on whose behalf she seeks the oracle, or maybe because she 


_ is hiding something needing secrecy? Yet what have I to 


do with the daughter of Erectheus? She is naught to me. 
No, I will go to the laver, and from golden ewers sprinkle 
the holy water. Yet must I warn Phcebus of what is hap- 
pening to him ; he ravishes a maid and proves unfaithful to 
her, and after secretly begetting a son leaves him to die. O! 
Phebus, do not so, but as thou art supreme, follow in 
virtue’s track ; for whosoever of mortal men transgresses, 
him the gods punish. How, then, can it be just that you 
should enact your laws for men, and yourselves incur the 
charge of breaking them? NowI will put this case, though 
it will never happen. Wert thou, wert Poseidon, and Zeus, 
the lord of heaven, to make atonement to mankind for every 
act of lawless love, ye would empty your temples in paying 
the fines for your misdeeds. For when ye pursue pleasure 
in preference to the claims 1 of prudence, ye act unjustly ; no 
longer is it fair to call men wicked, if we are imitating the 
evil deeds of gods, but rather those who give us such 
examples. [Lit Ion. 

Cuo. On thee I call, Athena mine, at whose birth-throes 
no kindly goddess lent her aid, delivered as thou wert by 
Titan Prometheus from the forehead of Zeus. Come, O lady 
Victory, come to the Pythian shrine, winging thy way from 
the gilded chambers of Olympus to the city’s streets, where 
Pheebus at his altar on the centre of the world brings his 
oracles to pass beside the dance-encircled tripod; come, 
too, thou daughter of Latona, together come, ye virgin god- 
desses, fair sisters of Phoebus ! And be this your prayer, fair 
maidens, that the ancient house of Erechtheus may obtain 

1 Conington proposes zépa for the MSS, mapog. 
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by clear oracles the blessing of children, though late it come. 
For this brings to man a settled source of all-surpassing bliss, 
even to such as see in their ancestral halls a splendid race of 
strong young parents blest with offspring,‘ to inherit from their 
sires their wealth in due succession after other children ; yea, 
for they are a defence in time of trouble, and add a charm 
to weal, affording to their fatherland a saving help in battle. 
Give me before the pomp of wealth or royal marriages the 
careful nurture of noble children. The childless life I do _ 
abhor, and him who thinks it good I blame ; to a happy life ‘ 
amongst my children, blest with moderate wealth, may I hold 
fast. 

. Ye haunts of Pan, and rocks hard by the grots of. 
Macrze, where Agraulos’ daughters three trip it lightly o’er 
the green~grass-lawns before the shrine of Pallas, to the 
music of the piper’s varied note, what time thou, Pan, art 
piping in those caves of thine, where a maiden once that 
had a child by Phoebus, unhappy mother ! exposed her babe, 
forced issue of her woful wooing, for birds to tear and 
beasts to rend, a bloody banquet! Never have I seen it 
told in woven tale or legend that children born to gods by 
daughters of earth have any share in bliss. 

Ion. Attendant maids, that watch and wait your mistress 
here at the steps of the temple fragrant with incense, say, 
hath Xuthus already left the holy tripod and the sanc- 
tuary, or doth he still abide within to ask yet further of his 
childlessness ? 

Cuo. He is still in the temple, sir, nor hath he passed 
this threshold yet. But hark! I hear a footstep at the outlet 
of the door, and lo! thou mayst see my master this moment 
coming out. 

Xut. All hail! my son; that word suits well as my first 
greeting to thee. 


: 1 Musgrave reads covporpé¢or. The meaning apparently is, houses 
where two or three generations are represented. 
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Ion. ’Tis well with me ; do but restrain thyself, and then 
both of us will be happy. 

Xur. Give me thy hand to grasp, thy body to embrace. 

Ion. Art thou in thy senses, sir, or hath some spiteful god 
reft thee of them? 

XutT. I am in my senses, for I have found what I hold 
most dear, and am eager to show my love. 

Ion. Cease! touch me not, nor tear these garlands of the 
god! 

Xur. I will embrace thee, for I am not seizing what is not 
my own, but only finding my own that I love full well. 

Ion. Hands off! or thou shalt feel an arrow pierce thy 
ribs. 

Xut. Why dost thou shun me, now that thou findest in 
me thy nearest and dearest ? 

Ion. I am not fond of schooling boors’ and crazy strangers. 

Xutr. Kill me, burn me, if thou wilt; for, if thou dost, 


‘thou wilt be thy father’s murderer. 


Ion. Thou my father, indeed! Oh! is not news like 
this enough to make me laugh? 

Xurt. Not so; my tale, as it proceeds, will prove to thee 
what I assert. 

Ion. Pray, what hast thou to tell me? 

Xut. That I am thy own father, and thou my very child. 

Ion. Who says so? 

Xut. Loxias, who gave thee nurture, though thou wert 
my son. 

Ion. Thou art thy own witness. 

Xurt. Nay, I have learnt the answer of the god. 

Ion. Thou art mistakén in the dark riddle thou hast heard. 

Xur. It seems then I do not hear aright. 

Ion. What said Phoebus? 

Xut. That the man who met me—— 

Ion. When and where? 

1 Nauck'reads ¢peviiv dpoipovg for the MSS. gpevody dpotaove. 
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As I came forth from the god’s temple—— 


Ion. Well! what should happen to him? 


XUT. 
Ion. 
UD. 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XUuT. 
Ion. 
XUT: 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XuvT. 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XO 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XUT, 
Ion. 
rock P 
XUT. 
Ion. 
XUT. 
Ion, 


Should be my own true son. 

Thy own true son, or a gift from others ? 
A gift, but mine for all that. 

Am I the first that thou didst meet ? 

I have met no other, my son. 

Whence came this piece of luck ? 

To both of us alike it causes surprise. 
Ah! but who was my mother ? 

I cannot tell. 

Did not Phcebus tell thee that ? 


I was so pleased with this, I did not ask him that. 


I must have sprung from mother earth. 
The ground brings forth no children. 
How can I be thine? 

I know not ; I refer it to the god. 
Come, let us try another theme. 

Better hold to this, my son. . 

Didst thou e’er indulge in illicit amours ? 
Yes, in the folly of youth. 

Ere thou didst win Erechtheus’ daughter ? 
Never since. 

Could it be, then, thou didst beget me? 
The time coincides therewith. 

In that case, how came I hither? 

That puzzles me. 

After that long journey too ? 

That, too, perplexes me. 


Didst thou in days gone by come to the Pythian 


Yes, to join in the mystic rites of Bacchus. 
Didst thou lodge with one of the public hosts ? 
With one who at Delphi— 

Initiated thee? or what is it thou sayest ? 
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Xut. Among the frantic votaries of Bacchus. 

Ion. Wert thou sober, or in thy cups? 

Xut. I had indulged in the pleasures of the wine-cup. 

Ion. That is just the history of my birth. 

XutT. Fate hath discovered thee, my son. 

Ion. How came I to the temple? 

XutT. Maybe the maid exposed thee. 

Ion. I have escaped the shame’of slavish birth. 

Xurt. Acknowledge then thy father, my son. 

Ion. It is not right that I should mistrust the god. 

Xut. Thou art right there. 

Ion. What more can I desire— 

Xut. Thine eyes now open to the sights they should. 

Ion. Than from a son of Zeus to spring ? 

XutT. Which is indeed thy lot. 

Ion. May I embrace the author of my being? 

XuT. Aye, put thy trust in the god. 

Ion. Hail to thee, father mine. 

Xut. With joy that title I accept. 

Ion. This day— 

Xut. Hath made me blest. 

Ion. Ah, mother dear! shall I ever see thee too? Now 
more than ever do I long to gaze upon thee, whoe’er thou 


- art. But thou perhaps art dead, and I shall never have the 


chance. 

Cuo. We share the good luck of thy house; but still I 
could have wished my mistress too, and Erechtheus’ line, 
had been blest with children. 

Xur. My son, albeit the god hath for thy discovery 
brought his oracle to a true issue, and united thee to me, 
while thou, too, hast found what most thou dost desire, till 
now unconscious of it; still, as touching this anxiety so 
proper in thee, I feel an equal yearning that thou, my child, 
mayst find thy mother, and I the wife that bare thee unto me, 
Maybe we shall discover this, if we leave it to time. But now 
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leave the courts of the god, and this homeless life’ of thine, ~ 
and come to Athens, in accordance with thy father’s wishes, — 
for there his happy realm and bounteous wealth await thee; — 
nor shalt thou be taunted with base origin and poverty to 
boot, because in one of these respects thou something 
lackest, but thou shalt be renowned alike for birth and 
wealth. Art silent? why dost fix thy eyes upon the ground? 
Thou art-lost in thought, and by this sudden change from” 
thy former cheerfulness, thou strikest thy father with dismay. 
Ion. Things assume a different form according as we see — 
them before us, or far off. I am glad at what has happened, 
since I have found in thee a father ; but hear me on some 
points which I am now deciding. Athens, I am told,—that 
glorious city of a native race,—owns no aliens ; in which case 
I shall force my entrance there under a twofold disadvantage, 
as an alien’s son and base-born as I am. Branded with 
this reproach, while as yet I am unsupported, I shall get the 
name’ of a mere nobody, a son of nobodies ; and if I win my 
way to the highest place in the state, and seek to be some 
one, I shall be hated by those who have no influence, for 
superiority is galling ; while ’mongst men of worth who could — 
show their wisdom, but are silent, and take no interest in 
politics, I shall incur ridicule and be thought a fool for not 
keeping quiet in such a fault-finding* city. Again, if I win 
a name amongst the men of mark* who are engaged in 
politics, still more will jealous votes bar my progress; for 
thus, father, is it ever wont to be; they who have the city’s 
ear, and have already made their mark, are most bitter 
against all rivals, Again, if I, a stranger, come to a home that 
knows me not, and to that childless wife who before had — 
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thee as partner in her sorrow, but now will feel the bitterness 
of having to bear her fortune all alone,—how, I ask, shall I 
not fairly earn her hatred, when I take my stand beside 
thee; while she, still childless, sees thy dear pledge with 
bitter eyes; and then thou have to choose between 
deserting me and regarding her, or honouring me and 


utterly confounding thy home? How many a murder, 


and death by deadly drugs have wives devised for husbands! 
Besides, I pity that wife of thine, father, with her child- 
less old age beginning; she little deserves to pine’ in barren- 
ness, a daughter of a noble race.. That princely state 
we fondly praise is pleasant to the eye ; but yet in its man- 
sions sorrow lurks ; for who is happy, or by fortune blest, 
that has to live his life in fear of violence* with many a 
sidelong glance? Rather would I live among the common 
folk, and taste their bliss, than be a tyrant who delights in 
making evil men his friends, and hates the good, in terror of 
his life. Perchance thou wilt tell me, ‘‘ Gold outweighs all 


these evils, and wealth is sweet.” I have no wish to be 
abused for holding tightly to my pelf, nor yet to have the 


trouble of it. Be mine a moderate fortune free from annoy- 


- ance! Now hear the blessings, father, that here were 


mine; first, leisure, man’s chiefest joy, with but moderate 


trouble ; no villain ever drove me from my path, and that 


is a grievance hard to bear, to make room and give way to 
sorry knaves. My duty was to pray unto the gods, or with 
mortal men converse, a minister to their joys, not to their 
sorrows. And I was ever dismissing one batch of guests, 


‘while another took their place, so that I was always welcome 


from the charm of novelty. That honesty which men must 


_ pray for, even against their will, custom and nature did 
Conspire to plant in me in the sight of Phoebus. Now when 


' This line is bracketed by Nauck as spurious. Also lines 614—617 
are regarded with suspicion by some editors. 
2 Reading Biay, the correction of Stephens for Bior, 
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I think on this, I deem that I am better here than there, © 

father. So let me live on here,’ for ’tis an equal charm to 

joy in high estate, or in a humble fortune find a pleasure. 
Cuo. Well said! if only those I love find their happiness 


in thy statement of the case. ‘ 


Xur. Cease such idle talk, and learn to be happy ; for 
on that spot where I discovered thee, my son, will I begin — 
the rites, since I have chanced on the general banquet, open ~ 
to all comers, and I will offer thy birth sacrifice which afore- 
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time I left undone. And now will I bring thee to the 


banquet as my guest ‘and rejoice thy heart, and take thee 


‘to the Athenian land as a visitor forsooth, not as my ~ 
own son. For I will not grieve my wife in her childless — 
sorrow by my good fortune. But in time will I seize. 
a happy-moment and prevail on her to let thee wield my 


sceptre o’er the realm. Thy name shall be Ion, in ac- 
cordance with what happened, for that thou wert the first 
to cross my path as I came forth from Apollo’s sanctuary. 
Go, gather every friend thou hast, and with them make 
merry o’er the flesh of sacrifice, on the eve of thy departure 
from the town of Delphi. On you, ye handmaids, silence 
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I enjoin, for, if ye say one word to my wife, death awaits you. — 


{ £xit XUTHUS. 
Ion. Well, I will go; one thing my fortune lacks, for if I 
find not her that gave me birth, life is no life to me, my 


, 


‘ 


father ; and, if I may make the prayer, Oh may that mother — 


be a daughter of Athens! that from her I may inherit freedom 
of speech. For if astranger settle in a city free from aliens, 


e’en though in name? he be a citizen, yet doth he find him- _ 


self tongue-tied and debarred from open utterance. 
[Exit Ion. 


« 


Cuo. Weeping and lamentation* and the beginning of — 
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mourning I foresee, when my mistress shall see her lord blest 
with a son, while she is childless and forlorn. What was this 
oracle thou didst vouchsafe, prophetic son of Latona? 
Whence came this boy, thy foster-child who lingers in thy 
temple ? who was his mother? I like not thy oracle ; I fear 
there is some treachery. In terror I await the issue of this 
chance ; for strange are these tidings’ and strange it is that 
the god declares them to me. There is guile connected with 
this waif’s fortune.* All must allow that. Shall we, good 
friends, throw off disguise and tell our mistress this story 
about her husband in whom her all was centred and whose 
hopes, poor lady, she once shared? But now in misery 
is she plunged, while he enjoys the smiles of fortune; 
to hoary eld she drifteth fast, while he, her lord, pays 
no regard to his loved ones,—the wretch, who came 
_an alien to her house to share great wealth and _ failed 
to guard her fortunes! Perdition catch this traitor to my 
lady! never may he succeed in offering to the gods upon 
their blazing altar a hallowed cake with flames that augur 
well! He shall know to his cost my regard for my mistress.’ 
Now are sire and new-found son bent on the approaching 
feast. Ho! ye peaks of Parnassus that rear your rocky 
heads to heaven, where Bacchus with uplifted torch of 
blazing pine bounds nimbly amid his bacchanals, that 
range by night! Never to my city come this boy ! let him 
die and leave his young life as it dawns! For should our 
city fall on evil days, this bringing-in of strangers would 
supply it with a reason. Enough, enough for us Erechtheus’ 
line that erst held sway ! 


adopts, with r’ after orevaypdarwy ; the words adAdag ye are generally 
agreed to be corrupt. 

1 Reading with Nauck rade Ceod pyua for MSS. rw0t ror’ etonpa. 

2 Reading éyet dddov ruxay @’ 6 maic, for which Nauck has éyer douwv 
ToxXay. 

3. To supply the lacuna is perhaps impossible, but the sense is clear, 
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Cre. Aged retainer of my father Erechtheus while yet he 
lived and saw the light of day, mount to the god’s prophetic 


ane 


shrine that thou mayst share my gladné$s, if haply Loxias, G 
great king, vouchsafe an answer touching my hopes of off- 
spring; for sweet it is to share with friends prosperity, and — 
sweet likewise to see a friendly face if any ill betide,—which be 


ke 


God forbid! As thou of yore didst tend my sire, so now, 
thy mistress though I am, I take his place in tending thee. 
OLp SER. Daughter, thy manners bear good witness still 
to thy noble lineage ; thou hast never brought shame upon. 
those ancestors of thine,’ the children of the soil. A hand, 
I prithee, to the shrine ! a hand to lean upon! ’Tis a steep 
path thither, truly; but lend thy aid to guide my steps ands 
make me young again. 
Cre. Come follow then, and look where thou art treading. 
Op Ser. Behold! though my steps loiter, my thoughts 
take wings. x 
Cre. Lean on thy staff as thou climbest this winding 
path. 
O.p Ser. Even this staff is a blind guide when I myself 
can scarcely see. 
- Cre. True, but do not yield through fatigue. 
Otp Ser. Never willingly, but I am not master of that — 
which is mine no more.” a 
Cre. Maidens mine, my trusty servants at the loom and 
web, declare to me how my lord hath fared as touching the 
question of offspring which brought us hither: for if ye give @ 
me good news, ye will cause joy to a mistress who will not — 
prove faithless to her word. 
Cuo. O fortune ! 
~ Otp Ser. This prelude to your speech is unlucky, 
Cuo. Woe is me! ; 
Op Ser. Can it be that the oracles delivered to my | 
master wound me at all ? a 
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7 Cuo. Enough! why have aught to do with that which 
__ brings down death ? 
Cre. What means this piteous strain? wherefore this 
alarm ? 
Cuo. Are we to speak or keep silence? What shall 
we do? 
Cre, Speak ; for thou hast somewhat to tell that touches 
me. 
_ Cuo. Then speak I will, though twice to die were mine. 
O mistress mine! never shalt thou hold a babe within thy 
arms or clasp him to thy breast. 
Cre. Ah me! would I were dead ! 
Op SER. My daughter! 
Cre. O woe is me for my calamity! Mine is a heritage 
of suffering and woe that poisons life, good friends. 
Op Ser. Ah, my child, ’tis death to us 
-. Cre. Ah me! ah me! grief drives its weapon through this 
heart of mine. 
Otp Ser. Stay thy lamentations. 
Cre. Nay, but sorrow lodges here. 
Op Ser. Till we learn— 
- Cre. Ah, what further news is there for me? 
Op Ser. Whether our master is in the same plight and 
shares thy misfortune, or thou art alone in thy misery. 
-'Cxo. On him, old sir, Loxias hath bestowed a son, and 
= is enjoying his good fortune apart from her. 
Cre. Herein hast thou declared a further evil CrONOTAR: 
all, a grief for me to mourn. 


oe “ Sih teat ae a. . ape cnah tn pra neve — - pee 


p Op Ser. The child of whom thou speakest—is he some 
z woman’s destined babe, or did the god declare the fate of 
one already born? 

_. Cuo. A youth already born and grown to man’s estate 
: doth Pheebus give to him; for I was there myself. 

‘S Cre. What sayest thou? nor tongue nor ips should speak 
ie the word thou tellest me. 
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Op Ser. And ‘me. But declare more clearly how this 4 
oracle is finding its fulfilment, and say who is the child. z 

Cuo. Whomso thy husband first should. meet: as he % M 
issued from the shrine, him the god gave him for his son. “se 

Cre. Ah me! my fate, it seems, has doomed me toa | 
childless life, and all forlorn am I to dwell in my halls, with- a 
out an heir. x 

OLD SER. To whom did the oracle refer? whom did our 
poor lady’s husband meet? how and where did he see him? . 

Cro. Dear mistress mine, dost know that youth that was 
sweeping yonder shrine? He is that son. “a 

Cre. Oh! for wings to cleave the liquid air beyond the — 
land of Hellas, away to the western stars, so keen the "os 
anguish of my soul, my friends ! xu 

OLp SER. Dost know the name his father gave to.him, 
or is that left as yet unsettled * and unsaid ? * 

Cuo. He called him Ion, because he was the first to 
cross his path. i 

Op Ser. Who is his mother? 

Cuo. That I cannot'say. But,—to tell thee all I know, 
old sir,—her lord is gone, with furtive step, into the hallowed 
tent, there to offer on this child’s behalf such gifts and ; 
victims as are offered for a birth, and with his new-found ~ 
son to celebrate the feast. —- 

Op SER. Mistress mine, we are betrayed by thy 
husband, fellow-sufferers thou and I; ’tis a deep-laid plot ‘a 
to outrage us and drive us from Erechtheus’ halls. And < 
this I say not from any hatred of thy lord but because I a 
bear thee more love than him; for he, after coming as a 3 
stranger to thy city and thy home, and wedding thee, and ~ 
of thy heritage taking full possession, has been detected ‘ 
in a secret marriage with another woman, by whom he hath 
children. His secret will I now disclose; when he found ~ 
thee barren, he was not content to share with thee thy hard — | 

» Nauck reads deijpuxroy for MSS. axipuroy, 
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lot, but took to himself a slave to be his stealthy paramour 

__ and thus begat a son, whom he sent abroad, giving him to 

some Delphian maid to nurse 3 and, to escape detection, 

the child was dedicated to the god and reared in his 

temple. But when he heard his boy was grown to man- 

hood, he persuaded thee to come hither to inquire about 
thy childless state. And after this, twas not the god that 
lied, but thy husband, who long had been rearing the child; 
and he it was that wove this tissue of falsehood, intending, 
if he were detected, to refer it to the god, whereas if he 
escaped exposure,’ to repel all odium,” he meant to vest the 
sovereignty in this son of his. Likewise he devised anew 
his name, coined to suit the circumstances, Ion, because, as 
he asserts, he met him on his way. 

Cuo. Ah! how I ever hate the wicked who plot un- 
righteousness and then cunningly trick it out. Far rather 
would I have a virtuous friend of no great intellect than a 
knave of subtler wit. 

OLD Ser. Of all thy wretched fate this will be the crown- 
ing sorrow, the bringing to thy house to be its lord some 
slave-girl’s child, whose mother is unknown, himself of no 
account. For this evil had been to itself confined, had he 

persuaded thee, pleading thy childlessness, to let him 
_ establish in the house some high-born mother’s son ; or if 
this had displeased thee, he ought to have sought a daughter 
of olus in marriage. Wherefore must thou now put thy 
woman’s wit to work ; either take the dagger, or by guile or 


? Reading with Nauck \a9wy for the MSS. é@ay. This was Musgrave’s 
proposal. Paley reading é\@wy suggests as a possible interpretation 
“having returned to Athens, and wishing to take advantage of the 
time ;” but neither this nor any of the other numerous interpretations 
_ are satisfactory. 

-? Seidler’s reading rév g00voy for roy yodvor, though not very pro- 
_ ~bable in itself, gives an intelligible meaning, and its adoption may per- 
‘haps be condoned in a passage which Badham gives up in despair (cf. : 


-- Paley’s note). 
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poison slay thy husband and his son, ere they deal out death 
to thee; since if thou spare’ him, thou wilt lose thy own 


life ; for when two foes meet beneath one roof, one or the se 
other must rue it. Myself too am ready to share this labour 


with thee, and to help destroy the child when I have made 
my way into? the chamber where he is furnishing the feast, 
and so repaying my masters for my maintenance I am 
willing either to die or still behold the light of life. Tis 
but a single thing that brands the slave with shame—his 


name ; in all else no upright slave is a whit worse than free- 


born men. 
. Cuo. I too, beloved mistress, am ready to share thy 
fate, be it death or victory. 

Cre. Ah! my suffering soul! how am I to keep silence ? 
Am I to disclose the secrets of my love and lose all claim to 
modesty? What is there to keep me back any longer? 
With whom have I to pit myself in virtue’s lists? Hath 


not my husband proved untrue? Home and children, 


both are torn from me; all hope is dead; I have not 


realized my wish to set the matter straight, by hushing 


up my former union and saying naught about my son of 
sorrow. No! by the starry seat of Zeus, by her whose 
home is on my rocks, and by the hallowed strand of Triton’s 


mere with brimming flood, I will no more conceal my love ;: 


for if I can lift that burden from my breast I shall rest 
easier. With tears my eyes are streaming and my heart is 
wrung with anguish for the treacherous counsels both of 


men and gods,—traitors they! as I will show, ungrateful — 


traitors to their loves ! 
O! thou who dost awake that tuneful lyre with seven 


strings till to its sweet note of music the lifeless pegs of ~ 


wild ox-horn resound, again, thon child of Latona, to yon 


‘ Reading od ¢eioe, Badham’s correction for y’ i¢noac. Dindorf 
condemns line 847, Nauck both this and the two following lines, 
* Wakefield brewed! or. 
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bright orb of thine will I publish thy reproach. Yes, I saw thee 
come, the glint of gold upon thy locks, as I was gathering 
in my folded robe the saffron blooms that blazed like 
flowers of gold ; and by my lily wrist didst thou catch me and 
ledst me to the cavern’s bed, what time I cried aloud upon my 
mother’s name,—thou a god to mate with me in shameless 
wise to pleasure lady Cypris! Then to my sorrow I bore 


thee a son, whom, though anguish thrilled my mother’s! 


breast, I cast upon that bed of thine, where thou didst join 
in woful wedlock this unhappy maid. Ah! woe is me! 
that poor babe I bare thee is now no more; winged fowls 


_ have torn and devoured him, but thou art gaily carolling 


unto thy lyre some song of joy. Hark! thou son of Latona, 
to thee I call, for that thou dispensest warnings ; there at 
thy golden throne on earth’s centre planted will I proclaim 
a word into thy ear. O! thou wicked bridegroom who art 
bringing to my husband’s house an heir, though from 
him thou hast received no boon ; while that child of thine 
and mine hath died unrecognized, a prey to carrion birds, 
his mother’s swaddling-clothes all lost. Delos hates thee 
now, thy bay-tree loves thee not, whose branches sprout 
beside the tufted palm, where in holy throes Latona, big 
with child by Zeus, gave birth to thee. 

Cuo. Ah me! what store of sorrows is here disclosed, 
enough to draw a tear from every eye! 

OLp SER. Daughter, with pity’ am I filled as a gaze upon 
thy face ; my reason leaves me; for just as I am striving to 
lighten my spirit of its sea of troubles, comes another wave 
astern and catches me by reason of thy words ; for no sooner 
hadst thou uttered this tale of present troubles than thou 
didst turn aside into a fresh *® track:of other woes. What is 
it thou sayest? What charge against Apollo dost thou 


! Wecklein ¢pira warpic=‘‘ in fearful dread of my father.” 
? Reading oixrov with Nauck. 
® Adopting Musgrave’s conjecture caiwag. 
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bring? What child is this thou dost assert that thou didst | “a 


for beasts to rejoice o’er his burial? Tell me once again. 

Cre. Old friend, although to meet thine eye, lam ashamed, _ 
‘yet will I tell thee. ; 

Op Ser. Full well I know how to lend my friends a 
generous sympathy. e 

Cre. Then hearken; dost know a cave toward the north — 
of Cecrops’ rock, that we call Macrze?* 4 

Op Ser. I know it; there is the shrine of Pan, and his = 
altar hard by. 

Cre, That was the scene of my dire conflict. . 

Op SER. What conflict ? see how my tears start forth to 
meet thy words. 

Cre. Phoebus forced me to a woful marriage. 

OLpD SER. Was it then this, my daughter, that I neler 
myself? 

Cre. I know not; but I will tell thee if thou speak the 
truth. oa 

OLD Ser. At the time thou wert mourning in secret some 
hidden complaint ? a 

Cre. Yes, ’twas then this trouble happened, which now 
I am declaring to thee. = 

Op SER. How then didst conceal thy union with Apollo? — 

Cre. I bore a child; hear me patiently, old friend. a 

OLD SER. Where? and who helped thy travail? or didst _ “ 
thou labour all alone ? ‘ 

Cre. All alone, in the cave where I became a wife. 

Otp Ser. Where is the child? that thou mayst cease oy 
childless state. 

Cre. Dead, old friend, to beasts Gr ioken) 

Otp Ser. Dead? did Apollo, evil god, no help afford? - 

Cre. None; my boy is in the halls of Hades. 


* Badham, whom Nauck follows, condemns this line as interrupting — 
the oryopubia, 
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Oxp Ser. Who then exposed him? surely not thyself. 
me. Cre, Myself, when ’neath the gloom of night I had 

i _ wrapped him in my robe. 
_ __ Otp Ser. Did no one share thy secret of the babe’s ex- 
posure ? 

Cre. Ill-fortune and secrecy alone. 

Otp Ser. How couldst thou in the cavern leave thy 
babe ? 

Cre. Ah! how? but still I did, with many a word of 


pity uttered o’er him. 


Op Ser. Oh for thy hard heart! Oh for the god’s, more 
hard than thine ! 
. Cre. Hadst thou but seen the babe stretch forth his 


- hands to me! 


OLp SER. To find thy mother’s breast, to nestle in thy 
arms ? 

Cre. By being kept therefrom he suffered grievous wrong 
from me. 

Otp SER. How camest thou to think of casting forth thy 
babe ? 
’ _. Cre. Methought the god would save his own begotten 

child, 
—_ Otp Ser. Ah me! what storms assail thy family’s pros- 

perity ! 

Cre. Why weepest thou, old man, with head close-veiled? 

Op Ser, To see the sorrows of thy sire and thee. 

Cre, Such is our mortal life; naught abideth in one 
sta 

Poin Ser. Daughter, let us cease to dwell on themes of 
woe. 

Cre. What must I do? Misfortune leaves us helpless. 

Oxp SER. Avenge thee on the god who first did injure 
thee. 

Cre. How can I, weak mortal as I am, outrun those 
mightier powers ? 
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Oxp SER. Set fire to Apollo’s awful sanctuary. 
- Cre. I am afraid; my present sorrows are enough for 
me. 


death. 

Cre. Nay, I do respect his former love in the days when 
he was good and true. 

OLD Ser. At least, then, slay the boy who hath appeared 
to supplant thee. 


-Oxp Ser. Then what thou canst, that dare—thy husband’s 


Cre. How can I? would it were possible! how I wish it. 


were ! 
Op Ser. Arm i followers with daggers. 
Cre. I will about it ; but where is the deed to be done? 


Op SER. In the ates tent, where he is feasting his- : & 


friends. 

Cre. The murder will be too public, and slaves are poor 
support. 

Op Ser. Ah! thou art turning coward. Devise some 
scheme thyself. 

Cre. Well, I too have subtle plans that cannot fail. 

Otp Ser. If both conditions they fulfil, I will assist thee. 

Cre. Hearken then; knowest thou the battle of the earth 
born men? 

OLD Ser. Surely; the fight at Phlegra waged by giants 
against the gods. 

Cre. There Earth brought Gorgon forth, dreadful prodigy. 

Op SER. To aid her sons maybe, and cause the gods 
hard toil? c 

Cre. Yea, and Pallas, daughter of Zeus, slew the monster. 

OLD SER. What savage form had it assumed ? 

Cre. A breast-plate of vipers fenced its body. 

Otp Ser. Is this the tale I heard in days of yore? 

Cre. That Athena wears its skin upon her corslet. 


Otp Ser. Is it this that Pallas wears, called by men her 
eg is P 
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3 CRE. This was the name it received, that day she came 
_ to do battle for the gods. 
OLD Ser. How, daughter, can this harm thy enemies? 
_ Cre. Hast heard of Erichthonius, or no? of course thou 
> ~ hast. 
_ ‘Op Ser. Him whom Earth produced, the founder of 
} _ thy race? 
_ Cre. To him whilst yet a babe did Pallas give— 
OLD SER. Ha! what? thou hast something a to add. 
Cre. Two drops of Gorgon’s blood. 
OLD SER. What power could they exert ' on the nature of 
a human creature ? 
Cre. The one with death is fraught, the other cures 
disease. 
OLD Ser. What held them when she tied them to the 
_ child’s body ? 
Cre. With links of gold she fastened them; this to my 
sire did Erichthonius give. 
Op Ser. And at his death it came to thee? 
Cre. Yea, and here at my wrist I wear it. 
- Op Ser. How works the spell of this double gift of 
Pallas ? 
Cre. Each drop of gore which trickled from the hollow 
_ vein— 
. Op SER. What purpose does it serve? what virtue does 
_ itcarry? 
_ Cre. Wards off disease, and nourishes man’s life. 
OLp Ser. What doth that second drop effect, of which 
thou madest mention ? 
Cre. It kills, for it is venom from the Gorgon’s 
snakes. 
Otn SER. Dost thou carry this charm mixed in one phial, 
or separate ? 
Cre. Separate ; for good is no companion for evil. 
Ee, > 1 Nauck éyuvrag. 
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Otp Ser. Daughter dear, thou art fully armed with all - 
thou needest. * 
Cre. By this must the boy die, Sa thou must do the. : 
‘deadly deed. 4 
OLp Ser. How and where? thine it is to Speake and é 
mine to dare and do. P 
Cre. In Athens, when to my house he comes. ei 
OLD SER. That is not wisely said ; I may object to thy te 
plan as thou to mine. Ss 
Cre. How so? Hast thou the same mistrust that I~ 
experience ? wa 
OLD Ser. Thou wilt get the credit of his death, although 3 
thou slay him not. a 
Cre. True; men say stepdames are jealous of their 
husband’s children NS 
Oxp Ser. Kill him here then, that so thou mayst deny ie % 
murder. % 
Cre, Well, thus I do anticipate the pleasure. i. 
Otp Ser. Yea, and thou wilt from thy husband keep the — 
very secret he would keep from thee. 2 
Cre. Dost know then what todo? Take from my arm 
this golden bracelet, Athena’s gift, some ancient craftsman’s — 
work, and seek the spot where my lord is offering secret — 
sacrifice; then when their feasting is o’er and they are 
about to pour drink-offering to the gods, take this phial in — 
thy robe and pour it into the young man’s goblet ; [not for — 
all, but for him alone, providing a separate draught, ]! who 
thinks to lord it o’er my house. And if once it pass his — 
lips, never shall he come to glorious Athens, but here abide, a 
of life bereft. 
OLD SER, Go thou within the house of our public hosts ; 
I the while will set about my appointed task. On! aged , 
foot, grow young again in action, for all that time saith no ~ 
to thee. Go, aid thy mistress against her enemy, help ime 
1 Paley condemns this line, 
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_ and drag him from her house. Tis well to honour piety in 
_ the hour of fortune, but when thou wouldst harm thy foe, no 
_ law doth block thy path. 

_ Cuo. Daughter' of Demeter, goddess of highways, queen 
_ as thou art of haunting powers of darkness, oh ! guide as well 
F the hand that fills by day a cup of death, against those to 
_whom my revered mistress is sending a philtre of the gore 
that dripped from hellish Gorgon’. s severed head, yea, 
_ ’gainst him who would obtrude upon the halls of the Erech- 
thide. Never may alien, from alien stock, lord it o’er my 
city, no! none save noble Erechtheus’ sons! For if this 
_ deadly deed and my lady’s aims pass unfulfilled, and the 
right moment for her daring go by, and with it the hope 
which now sustains her, either will she seize the whetted ~ 
+ knife or fasten the noose about her neck, and by ending 
| one sorrow by another will go down to other phases of 
existence. For never will that daughter of a noble line, 
while life is hers, endure within the sunshine of her eyes 
the sight of alien rulers in her halls. I blush for that god 
_ of song, if this stranger is to witness the torch-dance,? that 
heralds in the twentieth dawn, around Callichorus’ fair 
“springs, a sleepless votary in midnight revels, what time the 
star-lit firmament of Zeus, the moon, and Nereus’ fifty 
daughters, that trip it lightly o’er the sea and the eterhal 
" rivers’ tides, join the dance in honour of the maiden ° with 
_ the crown of gold and her majestic mother; where this 
_ yagabond, by Phcebus favoured, thinks to reign, entering 
into other men’s hard toil.* Look to it, all ye bards, who, in 
"malicious strains, expose our amours and unholy bonds of 
_ lawless love; see how far our virtue surpasses man’s dis- 


1 7.¢. Hecate, 
2 Bacchus was escorted with a solemn torch procession from Athens 
to Eleusis on the 20th day of the month Boedromion, 
3 Persephone or Cora, and Demeter. 
_- # Nauck reads dopoyr for révor. 
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loyalty. Change the burden of your song and keep your | 4 
spiteful verse to brand man’s faithlessness. For this scion 
of the stock of Zeus shows himself a heedless wight, denying _ 
to the mistress of his halls the lot of mutual offspring, and, 
paying all his court to some strange love, hath gotten him a- 
bastard son. 4 
Ser. Ladies of another land, where may I find your 
mistress, daughter of Erechtheus? For I have searched a 
each nook and corner of this town, and cannot find her. 4 
Cuo. What news, my fellow-thrall? why that hurried — 
gait? what tidings bringest thou? “ 
SER. I am pursued ; the rulers of this land are seckinggy 
her to stone her to death. 
Cuo. Alas, what is thy tale ? say not we are detected 1 in. 
our secret plot for murdering the boy? * 
SER. Thou hast guessed aright; nor wilt thou be ie last es 
to share the trouble. 

Cuo. How was the hidden scheme laid bare? 
Ser. The god found means to master wrong with right, 3 
unwilling to see his shrine polluted. P 

Cuo. How so? I do conjure thee, tell us all. For if to 
die or yet to live be ours, ’twere sweeter so, when we know : 
all. 3 
Ser. Soon as Xuthus, husband of Creusa, had left the god’s _ 
prophetic shrine, taking with him his new-found son, to hold ~ 
the feast and sacrifice that he designed to offer to the gods, 
himself departed to the place where leaps the Bacchic flame, — 
with blood of sacrifice to dew the double peaks of Dionysus 
for the son now offered to his gaze, and thus he spake, — 
““My son, abide thou here, and raise a spacious tent. by ~ 
eraftsmen’s toiling skill ; and if I remain long time away after — 
I have sacrificed to the gods of thy birth, let the feast be spread _ 
for all friends present.” Therewith he took the heifers — 
and went his way. Meantime his stripling son in solemn — 
form set up with upright stays the tent, inclosed but not — 


nal 
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_with walls, taking good heed to guard it ’gainst the blazing 
midday sun, nor less against his westering beams, the limit 
_of his course ; an oblong space of five score feet he meted 
Out [so that it contained ten thousand feet- within that 
-Measure’s square, as science phrases it],’ intending to 
Invite all Delphi to the feast. Then from the temple- 
treasury tapestry he took and therewith made a shelter, 
wondrous sight to see. First o’er the roof-tree he threw 
a canopy of robes, an offering Heracles, the son of Zeus, 
had brought unto the god from his Amazonian spoils. 
On them was broidered many a pictured scene, to wit, 
_ Heaven marshalling his host of stars upon the vaulted 
_ sky ; there was the sun god urging on his steeds toward his 
fiery goal, the bright star of evening at his heels. Night too 
in sable robes went hurrying by, drawn by a single pair, and 
the stars did bear her company. Across the zenith a Pleiad 
. sailed, and Orion too with falchion dight was there; above 
_ was the bear making his tail to turn upon the golden pole. 
Up shot the moon’s full face, that parts the months in twain ; 
there too the Hyades showed their unerring light to mariners ; 
and Dawn, that brings the morning back, was chasing the 
stars before her. Next on the sides he hung yet other tapes- 
try; barbarian ships bearing down on the fleet of Hellas ; and 
monsters half-man, half-beast ; the capture of the Thracian 

steeds ; the hunting of savage stags and lions fierce ; while at 
_the entry Cecrops close to his daughters was wreathing his 
coils, an offering of some Athenian votary; and in the midst 
of the banquet-hall he set goblets of gold, while a herald 

hasted and invited to the feast all citizens who would come. 

Then, when the tent was full, they decked themselves with 

garlands and took their fill of the rich viands. Anon after 

they had put from them the pleasure of eating? came an old 


eet 


_ 1 Lines 1138-9 are, as Paley shows at some length, almost un- 
_ doubtedly the insertion of a clumsy copyist. 

| # Reiske supplies the lacuna with da:réc, a simple emendation. Paley 
suggests edlic. 
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man and stood in the midst, where his officious zeal pro-— 
voked loud laughter among the guests ; for he would draw 
from the drinking- pitchers water to wash the hands withal and re 
‘was wasting as incense the liquid myrrh, and in his charge 
he took the golden beakers, setting himself unasked to th 
office. Now when they were come to the time for the flute-— 
players and the general libation, cried out that aged servitor, f- 
‘Hence with these tiny cups! bring larger goblets, that 
our guests may find a quicker route to joyousness.” Thereo * 
came servants bending ’neath the weight of goblets chased 
with silver and golden chalices; and that old man, as if to é 
do his youthful lord a special service, chose out and offered 
to him a brimming bumper, when he had cast into the wine — 
that potent philtre which, men say, his mistress gave to him — 
to end the young man’s days on earth; and no man knew — 
of this; but just as he so lately found held in his hand the 
drink-offering, the others following suit, some servant there 
uttered a word of evil import ; whereat the stripling, as one 
who had been reared within the shrine amid reputed seers, 
deemed this an omen and bade them fill a fresh goblet, but 
that first drink-offering to the god he poured upon the “ 
ground and bade all others do the like. And silence stole 
upon them ; while we with water and Phcenician ' wine were 

filling high the sacred bowls. While thus we were busied, a 
comes a flight of doves and settles in the tent, for these 
dwell fearlessly in the courts of Loxias. Soon as the guests ; 
had poured away the luscious juice, those thirsty birds did ~ 

dip their beaks therein, drawing it up into their feathered” : 
throats. Now all the rest received no hurt from the god’s : 
libation, but one that settled on the spot where the son new- — 
found had poured his wine, no sooner had tasted thereof, — 


! There is some doubt as to the word BuGdivov. Paley on Blom- 
field’s authority, speaks of ‘* Thracian” wine ; others say it is called after 
Byblos in Syria, which was famous for its wine. L. and S. write the 
word BiBAivov from Biblis a hill in Thrace ; so too Nauck, 

. 
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than convulsions seized her feathered form and she went 
mad, and screaming aloud uttered strange unwonted cries ; 
_ and all the feasters gathered there marvelled to see the 
_ bird’s cruel agony, for she lay writhing in the toils of death, 
_ and her red claws relaxed their hold. 

____ Forthwith the son, vouchsafed by oracles, bared his arm by 
casting off his cloak and stretched it out across the board 
"crying “Who wasit strove to slay me? Proclaim it, old sirrah, 
_ for thine was the officious zeal and thine the hand from which 
_ I took the cup.” With that he caught the grey-beard by the 
_ arm and set to searching him that he might take the old man 
_ red-handed in the act. So was he detected, and under strong 
constraint declared Creusa’s daring deed and all the trick of 
_ the poisoned draught. Forth rushed the young man, whom 
_ the oracle of Loxias to his sire assigned, taking with him 
_ the banqueters, and standing mid the Delphic nobles made 
_ harangue, “O! hallowed soil, a stranger woman, daughter of 
_Erechtheus, seeks to poison me.” And the lords of Delphi 
decreed by general vote that my mistress should be hurled 
_ from the rock to die, because she strove to slay the priest 
and compass his death in the temple. So now is the whole 
_ city seeking her, who hath to her sorrow sped a hapless 
_ journey ; for, coming to crave the boon of offspring from 
b Pheebus, she hath lost her life and children too. 

- _Cuo. Ah me! I see no way at all to turn death’s hand 
| 3 aside ; all, all, ere this, is brought to light owing to that fatal 
_ draught of the wine-god’s juice mixed for death with drops 
of viper’s gore, quick to slay ; detected is our offering to the 
t | dead; for me my life must end in woe, while death by 
} 7 stoning waits my mistress. How can I escape? Shall I 
take wings and fly away, or creep beneath the darksome 
caverns of the earth, striving to shun the doom of death by 
. stoning? or shall I mount the car drawn by swiftest steeds, 
_-orembark upon a ship? No man may hide his guilt, save 
_ when some god of his own will steals him away. Ah! my 
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poor mistress! what suffering now awaits thy soul? Must ~ 
then our wish to work another harm end in our own discom- — 
fiture, as justice doth decree ? — 

Cre. My trusty maids, the men of death are on my track; 
the vote of Delphi goes against me; they give me up to a 3S 
_ Cuo. Unhappy one! we know thy sad mischance, how 3 = 
thou art placed. = 
’ Cre. Oh! whither can I fly? for scarce had I the stad 5 
of my pursuers from the house in my race for life ; ’tis by 
stealth alone that I have thus far escaped my foes. ae. 

CuHo. Where shouldst thou fly except to the altar? 

Cre. What good is that to me? 

Cuo. To slay a suppliant is forbidden. 

Cre. Aye, but the law has given me over to death. 

Cuo. Only if thou fall into their hands. 

Cre. Look! here they come, cruel champions of ven- 
geance, eagerly brandishing their swords. = 

Cuo. Sit thee down upon the altar of burt ole ieee for — 
if thou art slain there, thou wilt fix upon thy murderers the 
stain of bloodguiltiness ; but we must bear our fortune. 

lon. oO father Cephissus, with the bull-shaped head, what 


a murderous gleam, in whose heart is throned incarnate 
daring, noxious as those Gorgon drops of venom wherewith — 
she sought to compass my death. Seize her, that the peaks ot 
Parnassus may card the flowing tresses of her hair, for thence 
shall she be hurled headlong amid the rocks. My lucky star ce: 
hath kept me from going to Athens, there to fall beneath 
the power of a step-mother. For I have gauged thy 
feelings towards me—the full extent of thy bitter hostility— — 


whilst yet amongst my friends ;' for hadst thou once shut me 


. Nauck regards év suppayotc as spurious, and proposes éy ovpddpy. — : 
Paley translates ‘‘ for among those who have befriended me I reckon 
your feelings, so far as you were a bane to me,” ete., apparently — 
meaning ‘‘ the outward expression of your hostility here has really been 3 : 
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up within thy house, my road to Hades’ halls had led 
direct from thence. This altar shall not save thee, nor yet 
Apollo’s courts, for that pity thou implorest cries out. more 
loudly for me and my mother, who, though absent in the 
flesh, is never in name far from me. Behold this cursed 
woman, see the web of trickery she hath woven! yet comes 
she cowering to Apollo’s altar, thinking to escape the punish- 
ment of her misdeeds. 

Cre. I warn thee not to slay me, both in my own name 
and in his at whose altar I am stationed. 

Ion. What hast thou to do with Phoebus? 

Cre. This body I devote unto that god to keep. 

Ion. And yet thou wert for poisoning his minister ? 

Cre. But thou wert not Apollo’s any longer, but thy 
father’s. 

Ion. Nay, I was his son, that is, in absence of a real 
father: 

Cre. Thou wert so then; now ’tis I, not thou, who am 
Apollo’s. 

Ion. Well, thou art not guiltless now, whereas I was then. 

_Cre. I sought to slay thee as an enemy to my house. 

Ion. And yet I never invaded thy country, sword in 
hand. 

Cre. Thou didst ; and thou it was that wert casting a fire- 
brand into the halls of Erechtheus. 

Ion. What sort of brand or flaming fire was it? 

Cre. Thou didst design to seize my home against my will, 
and make it thine. 

Ion. What! when my father offered me a kingdom of 
his getting. 

Cre. How had the sons of Afolus any share in the realm 
‘of Pallas? 

Ion. Arms, not words, he brought to champion it. 
my salvation by showing me what to expect when I was wholly in your 


power.” 
x 
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Cre. No mere ally could enter into an inheritance in my 
land. 

Ion. And was it then from fear of consequences that thou 
didst try to slay me? 

Cre. Yes, lest I should myself perish if thou wert spared. 

Ion. Doth thy childlessness make thee envious that my 
father found me? 

Cre. And thou, wilt thou rob the childless of her home ? 

Ion. Had I then no share at all in my father’s heritage? 

Cre. All that his sword and shield had won was thine, —. 
and thine alone. 

Ion. Quit the altar and sanctuary built for gods. 

Cre. Go bid thy own mother, wherever she is, do that. 

Ion. Shalt thou escape all punishment, after trying to 
kill me ? 

Cre. Not if thou choose to butcher me within this shrine. 

Ion. What joy can it give thee to be slain amid the 
sacred wreaths ? 

Cre. There is one whom I shall grieve of those who 
have grieved me. 

Ion. Oh! ’tis passing strange how badly the deity hath 
enacted laws for mortal men, contrary to all sound judgment; 
for instance, they should ne’er have suffered impious men 
to sit at their altars, but should have driven them away ; for 
it was nowise right that hands unclean should touch the 
altars of the gods, though the righteous deserved to find a 
refuge there from their oppressors, instead of good and bad 
alike having recourse to the same divine protection with 
equal success. 

Pytu. Pr. Refrain thyself, my son; for I, the priestess 
of Phoebus, chosen from all the maids of Delphi in accor- 
dance with the tripod’s ancient rite, have left that prophetic 
seat, and am passing o’er this threshold. 

Ion. Hail to thee, dear mother mine,—mother, though 
thou didst not give me birth. 


A Se 
’ 
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Pytu. Pr. Yes, so have I ever been called, and the 
title causes me no regret. 

Ion. Hast heard how this woman plotted my death? 

Pytu. Pr. I have; thou, too, art wrong because of thy 
harshness. 

Ion. Am I not to pay back murderers in their coin ? 

PytH. Pr. Wives ever hate the children of a former 
marriage. 

Ion. As I hate step-dames for their evil treatment of me. 

PytuH Pr. Do not so; but leaving, as thou art, the shrine, 
and setting forth for thy country— 

Ion. What then wouldst thou advise me do? 

Pyru. Pr. With clean hands seek Athens, attended by 
good omens. 

Ion. Surely any man hath clean hands who slays his 
enemies. 

Pytu. Pr. Do not thou do this; but take the counsel 
that I have for thee. 

Ion. Say on; whate’er thou say’st will be prompted by 
thy good will. 

Pytu. Pr. Dost see this basket that I carry in my arms? 

Ion. An ancient ark with chaplets crowned. 

Pytu. Pr. Herein I found thee long ago, a newborn 
babe. 

Ion. What sayest thou ? there is novelty in the story thou 
art introducing. 

Pytu. Pr. Yea, for I was keeping these relics a secret, 
but now I show them. 

Ion. How camest thou to hide them on that day, now 
long ago, when thou didst find me ? 

Pytu. Pr. The god wished to have thee as his servant 
in his courts. 

Ion. Does he no longer wish it? How am I to know this? 

Pyru. Pr. By declaring to thee thy sire, he dismisses 


thee from this land. 
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Ion. Is it by his command thou keepest these relics, or 
why? 

Pytu. Pr. Loxias put in my heart that day— 

Ion. What purpose? Oh! speak, finish thy story. 

Pytu. Pr. To preserve what I had found until the pre- 
sent time. 

Ion. What weal or woe doth this import to me? 

PyrH. Pr. Herein were laid the swaddling-clothes in 
which thou wert enwrapped. 


Ion. These relics thou art producing may help me to find _ 


my mother. 

Pytu. Pr. Yes, for now the deity so wills it, though not 
before. ' 

Ion. Hail! thou day of visions blest to me ! 

PyTH. Pr. Take then the relics and seek thy mother 
diligently. And when thou hast traversed Asia and the 
bounds of Europe, thou wilt learn this for thyself; for the 
god’s sake I reared thee, my child, and now to thee do I 
entrust these relics, which he willed that I should take into 
my ‘safe keeping, without being bidden ; why he willed it I 
cannot tell thee. For no living soul wist that I. had them 
in my possession, nor yet their hiding-place. And now 
farewell! as a mother might her child, so I greet thee. 
The" starting-point of thy inquiry for thy mother must be 
this ; first, was it a Delphian maid that gave birth to thee, 
and exposed thee in this temple ; next, was it a daughter of 
Hellas at all? That is all that I and Phoebus, who shares 
in thy lot, can do for thee. | #xit PYTHIAN PRIESTESS. 

Ion. Ah me! the tears stream from my eyes when I 


Views 


think of the day my mother bore me, as the fruit of her . 


secret love, only to smuggle her babe away privily, without 
suckling it; nameless I led a servant’s life in the courts of 
the god. His service truly was kindly, yet was my fortune 


Lines 1364—1368 were marked by Hirzel as spurious, and Nauck 
in his text concurs in that opinion, 
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heavy ; for just when I ought to have lain softly in a 
mother’s arms, tasting sotmewhat of the joys of life, was I 
deprived of a fond mother’s fostering care. Nor less is she 
a prey to sorrow that bare me, seeing she hath suffered the 
self-same pang in losing all the joy a son might bring. 
Now will I take and bear this ark unto the god as an 
offering, that herein I may discover naught that I would 
rather not. For if haply my mother proves to be some 
slave-girl, ’twere worse to find her out than let her rest in 
silence. O! Phcebus, to thy temple do I dedicate this ark. 
Yet why? this is to war against the god’s intention, who 
saved these tokens of my mother for my sake. I must 
undo the lid and bear the worst. For that which fate 
ordains, I may ne’er o’erstep. O! hallowed wreaths and 
fastenings, that have kept so safe these relics dear to me; 
why, ah! why were ye hidden from me? Behold the covering 
of this rounded ark! No signs of age are here, owing to 
some miracle ;* decay hath not touched these chaplets ; and 
yet ’tis long enough since these were stored away. 

Cre. Ha! what unlooked-for sight is here ? 

Ion. Peace, woman ! now,’ as erst, thou art my enemy. 

Cre. Silenceisnot forme. Bid me not be still; for lo! I 
see the ark wherein I did expose thee, my child, in days 
gone by, whilst * yet a tender babe [in the cavern of Cecrops, 
neath the rocky roof of Macrze]. So now will I leave this 
altar, though death await me. 

Ion. Seize her; she is mad, springing thus from the 
shelter of the carved altar. Bind her arms. 

Cre. Kill! spare not! for I to thee will cleave, and to 
this ark, and all that is within it. 


1 Badham reads riyne for rwoc. 

2 Following Paley’s emendation ciya* mohepia kai mapoder 7094 por 
for the corrupt MSS. reading, ovyay ob woAdd Kai wapober oloO4 por. 
Nauck has ciya ot* woAX)}, K.7.A. 

8 Nauck regards 1399 as spurious; Paley preserves it, but would 


omit 1400. 
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Ion. Is not this monstrous? here am I laid claim to 
on a specious pretext.’ 

Cre. Nay, nay, but as a friend art thou by friends now 
found. 

Ion. I a friend of thine! and wouldst thou, then, have 
slain me privily ? 

Cre. Thou art my child, if that is what a parent holds most 
dear. 

Ion. An end to thy web of falsehood! Right well will I 
convict thee. 


Cre. My child, that is my aim; God grant I reach ~ 


it ! 

Ion. Is this ark empty, or hath it aught within ? 

Cre. Thy raiment wherein I exposed thee long ago. 

Ton. Wilt put a name thereto before thou see it ? 

Cre. Unless I describe it, I offer to die. 

Ion. Say on; there is something strange in this thy con- 
fidence. 

Cre. Behold the robe my childish fingers wove. 

Ion. Describe it ; maidens weave many a pattern. 

Cre. ’Tis not perfect, but a first lesson, as it were, in 
weaving. 

Ion. Describe its form ; thou shalt not catch me thus 

Cre. A Gorgon figures in the centre of the warp. 

Ion. Great Zeus! what fate is this that dogs my steps? 

Cre. Tis fringed with snakes like an zxgis. 

Ion. Lo! ’tis the very robe; how true we find the voice 
of God !* 

Cre. Ah! woven work that erst my virgin shuttle 
wrought. 


Ion. Is there aught beside, or stays thy lucky guessing 
here ? 


* So MSS. Aéyy, Badham d6d\y, Wecklein Big. 
* Badham gives an ingenious emendation, rad’ £00’ igdopal? ie og 
EvpioKoper, 
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Cre. There be serpents, too, with jaws of gold, an old- 
world symbol." 

Ion. Is that Athena’s gift, bidding? her race grow up 
under their guardianship ? 

Cre. Yes, to copy our ancestor Erichthonius. 

Ion. What is their object ? what the use of these golden 
gauds ? pray, tell. 

Cre. Necklaces for the new-born babe to wear, my 
child. 

Ion. Lo! here they lie. Yet would I know the third 
sign. 

Cre. About thy brow I bound an olive-wreath that day, 
plucked from the tree Athena first made grow on her own 
rock. If haply that is there, it hath not lost its verdure yet, 
but still is fresh, for it came from the stock that grows not 
old. 

Ion. Mother, dearest mother, with what rapture I behold 
thee, as on thy cheeks, that share my joy, I press my lips! 

Cre. My son, light that in thy mother’s eye outshinest 
yonder sun,—I know the god will pardon me,—in my arms 
I hold thee, whom I never hoped to find, for I thought thy 
home was in that nether world, among the ghosts with Queen 
Persephone. 

Ion. Ah, dear mother mine! within thy arms I rest, the 
dead now brought to light, and dead no more. 

Cre. Hail, thou broad expanse of bright blue sky! What 
words can I find to utter my joy aloud? Whence comes to 
me such unexpected rapture? To what do I owe this 
bliss ? 

Ion. This is the last thing that ever would have occurred 
to me, mother, that I was thy child. 

Cre. With fear I tremble still. 

Ion. Dost thou doubt my reality ? 

1 MSS. dpyaidy rt. Porson proposed dpdkovre pappaipovre. 
2 Reading i) rixv’ évrptgew Aeyer. 
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Cre. Far from me had I banished these hopes. Whence, 


O whence, lady, didst thou take my babe into thy arms? © 


Who carried him to the courts of Loxias ? 
Ion. ’Tis a miracle! Oh! may we for the rest of our 
career be happy, as we were hapless heretofore. 
Cre. In tears wert thou brought forth, my child, and with 
sorrow to thy mother didst thou leave her arms; but now I 


breathe again as I press my lips to thy cheek, in full enjoy- —_ 


ment of happiness. 
Ion. Thy words express our mutual feelings. 


Cre. No more am I of son and heir bereft ; my house is ~ 


stablished and my country hath a prince; Erechtheus 
groweth young again ; no longer is the house of the earth- 
born race plunged in gloom, but lifts its eyes unto the radiant 
sun. 

Ion. Mother mine, since my father too is here, let him 
share the joy I have brought to thee. 


Cre. My child, my child, what sayst thou? How is my 
sin finding me out ! 


Ion. What meanest thou ? 

Cre. Thou art of a different, far different stock. 

Ion. Alas for me! AmI a bastard, then, born in thy 
maiden days? 

Cre. Nor nuptial torch nor dance, my child, ushered in 
my wedding and thy birth. 

Ion. O mother, mother! whence do I draw my base 
origin ? 

Cre. Be witness she who slew the Gorgon, 

Ion. What meanest thou ? 

Cre. She that on my native rocks makes the olive-clad 
hill her seat. 

Ion. Thy words to me are but as cunning riddles, I 
cannot read them. 


Cre. Hard by the rock with nightingales melodious, 
Phoebus, 
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Ion. Why dost thou mention Pheebus? 
Cre. Forced on me his secret love. 
Ion. Say on; for thy story will crown me with fame and 


_ fortune. 


Cre. And as the tenth month came round I bore a child 
to Phoebus in secret. 

Ion. Oh! thy happy tidings, if thy story is true. 

Cre. And about thee as swaddling-clothes I fastened this 
my maiden work, the faulty efforts of my loom. But to my 


breast I never held thy lips, or suckled or washed thee with 


a mother’s care; but in a desert cave wert thou cast out to 
die, for taloned kites to rend and feast upon. 

Ion. An awful deed! O mother! 

Cre. Fear held me captive, and I cast thy life away, my 
child ; I would, though loth, have slain thee too. 

Ion. Thou too wert all but slain by me most impiously. 

Cre. O the horror of all I suffered then! O the horror 
of what is to follow now! To and fro from bad to good we 
toss, though now the gale is shifting round. May it remain 
steady! the past brought sorrows enough ; but now hath a 
fair breeze sprung up, my son, to waft us out of woe. 

Cuo. Let no man ever deem a thing past hoping for, 
when he turns an eye towards what is happening now. 

Ion. O Fortune! who ere now hast changed the lot of 

countless mortals first to grief, and then to joy again, to 
what a goal my life had come, even to staining my hands 
with a mother’s blood and enduring sufferings ill-deserved ! 
Ah well! may we not learn these truths daily in all that 
the bright sun embraces? O mother, in thee have I 
made a happy discovery, and from my point of view there 
is no fault to find with my birth; but what remains I fain 
would speak to thee apart. Come hither, for I would say 
a word in thine ear, and o’er these matters cast the veil of 
silence. Bethink thee, mother, carefully ; didst thou make 
the fatal slip, that maidens will, as touching secret amours, 


= 
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and then upon the god wouldst foist the blame, in thy : 
anxiety to escape the shame of my birth asserting that 
Pheebus is my sire, albeit the god was not the parent. 

Cre. Nay, by our queen of Victory, Athena, that fought — 
by Zeus, in days gone by, high on his car against the earth- 
born giants I swear, no mortal is thy father, my son, but © ts 
King Loxias himself who brought thee up. : 

Ion. How then is it he gave his own child to another 
father, declaring that I was begotten of Xuthus ? 

Cre. “Begotten” he never said, but as a gift he doth — 
bestow thee his own son on him; for friend might give to 
friend even his own son to rule Re house. 3 

Ion. Mother mine, this thought disturbs my breast, as 
well it may, whether the god speaks truth or gives an idle 
oracle. 

Cre. Hear, then, my son, the thought that hath occurred 
to me; Loxias out of kindness is establishing thee in a noble 
family, for hadst thou been called the god’s son, thou hadst _ 
never inherited a father’s home and name. How couldst — 
thou, when I strove to hide my marriage with him and © 
would have slain thee privily? But he for thy interest is 
handing thee over to another father. 

Ion. Not thus lightly do I pursue the inquiry; nay, I — 
will enter Apollo’s shrine and question him whether lam — 
the child of a mortal sire or his own son. Ha! who is that — 
hovering o’er the incense-smoking roof, and showing to our” 
gaze a heavenly face, bright as the sun? Let us fly, mother, | 
that we see not sights divine, unless haply it is right 
we should. 7 

ATH. Fly not! Iam no foe ye seek to shun, but alike 
in Athens and this place your kindly friend. ’Tis I, Pallas, 
after whom your land is named, that am here, by Apollo — 
sent in headlong haste; for he thought not fit to appear 
before you twain, lest his coming might provoke reproaches — 
for the past ; but me he sends to proclaim to you his words, — 
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how that this is thy mother, and Apollo thy sire; while thy- 
self he doth bestow, as seems him good, not indeed on him 
that begat’ thee, nay, but that he may bring thee to a house of 
high repute. For when this matter was brought to light, he 
devised a way of deliverance, fearing that thou wouldst be 
slain by thy mother’s wiles and she by thine. Now it was 
King Apollo’s wish to keep this matter secret awhile, and then 
in Athens to acknowledge this lady as thy mother and thyself 
as the child of her and Pheebus. But to end the business 
and discharge his oracles for the god, I bid you hearken; for 
such was my purpose in yoking my chariot-steeds. Do 
thou, Creusa, take this stripling and to Cecrops’ land set 
forth ; and there upon the monarch’s throne establish him, 
for from Erechtheus’ stock is he sprung, and therefore hath 
a right to rule that land of mine. Through Hellas shall his 
fame extend; for his children,—four branches springing from 
one root,—shall give their names to the land and to the 
tribes of folk therein that dwell upon the rock I love. 
Teleon? shall be the first ; and next in order shall come the 
Hopletes and Argades ; and then the A’gicores, called after 
my zgis, shall form one tribe. And their children again 
shall in the time appointed found an island home amid the 
Cyclades and on the sea-coast, thereby strengthening my 
country ; for they shall dwell upon the shores of two con- 
tinents, of Europe and of Asia, on either side the strait ; and 
in honour of Ion’s name shall they be called Ionians 
and win them high renown. From Xuthus too and thee 
I see a common stock arise; Dorus, whence the famous 
Dorian state will spring ; and after him Achzus in the land 
of Pelops ; he shall lord it o’er the seaboard nigh to Rhium, 
and his folk, that bear his name, shall win the proud dis- 
tinction of their leader’s title. Thus in all hath Apollo 


1 od gioact ot, Stephens’ emendation for 06 gasi ce. 
2 Fanciful derivations for the names of the four primitive Attic tribes 


are here given. 
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at 
rightly done; first did he deliver thee of thy babe without ¥ 


sickness, so that thy friends knew naught; and after thou ~ 
didst bear this child and in swaddling-clothes hadst laid — 
him, he bade Hermes carry him’ in his arms hither, and — 
did rear him, suffering him not to die. Now thereforella 
hold thy peace as to this thy child’s real parentage, that 


: 


Xuthus may delight in his fond fancy, and thou, lady, : 


continue to enjoy thy blessing. So fare ye well! for to. "< 
you I bring tidings of a happier fate after this respite from 


affliction. 


? 


3 


4 
Ion. O Pallas, daughter of almighty Zeus, in full as- 


surance will we accept thy words; for I am convinced of — 
my parentage from Loxias and this des which * even before — 
was not incredible. 


.. CrE. To what I say give ear. My former blame of : 
Pheebus now is turned to praise, because he now restores to — 


me the babe whom erst he slighted. Now are these” portals — 


fair unto mine eyes and this oracle of the god, though 


before I hated them. With joy now I even cling to the 


knocker on the door and salute the gates. 

ATH. I commend thee for thy sudden change, and thy 
fair words about the god. ’Tis ever thus; Heaven’s justice 
may tarry awhile, yet comes it at the last in no wise 
weakened. 

Cre. My son, let us set out for home. 

ATH. Go; I will follow. 

Ion. A guide we well may prize. 

Cre. Aye, and one that holds our city dear. 


ATH. Go, sit thee down upon the throne of thy an- , 


cestors. 
Ion. ’Tis my heritage and I value it. 


* Dobree emends kei rotr’ dmoroy fw {uot which certainly givesa — 


meaning more consistent with the facts, 
* Kirchhoff reads yaiper’ for aide 0’. 
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Cxo. All hail, Apollo, son of Zeus and Latona! ’Tis 

only right that he, whose house is sore beset with trouble, 

should reverence God and keep good heart; for at the last 

the righteous find their just reward, but the wicked, as their 
nature is, will never prosper. 


/ 


—_— 


DRAMATIS PERSON#. 


HELEN. 

TEUCER. ~ 

Cuorus (Ladies attendant on HELEN). 
MENELAUS. 

OLD Woman '(Portress). : 

MESSENGER. 

THEONOE. 

THEOCLYMENUS. 

THE D1oscuRi. 


——— 


ScENE.—Tomb of Proteus in the island of Pharos. 


HELEN. 


Het. Lo! these are the fair virgin streams of Nile, the: 
‘river that waters Egypt’s tilth, fed by pure melting snow. 
- instead of rain from heaven. Proteus during his life-time 
' was king of this land, dwelling in the isle of Pharos, and. 
ruling o’er Egypt; and he took to wife one of the daughters 
of the sea, Psamathe, after she left the embraces of Afacus.. 
_ Two children she bare in this his palace, a son Theocly- 
_ menus, who' hath passed his life in duteous service to the 
~ gods, and likewise a noble daughter, her mother’s pride, , 
called Eido in her infancy, but when she reached her youth- 
s ful prime, the age for wedded joys, renamed Theonoe ; for 
_ well she knew whate’er the gods design, both present and 
to come, for she had won this guerdon from her grandsire 
i a Nereus. Nor is my fatherland unknown to fame, e’en 
~ Sparta, or my sire Tyndareus; for a legend tells how Zeus 
winged his way to my mother Leda’s breast, in the sem- 
__ blance of a bird, even a swan, and thus as he fled from an 
' eagle’s pursuit, achieved by guile his amorous purpose, if 
this tale be true. My name is Helen, and I will now re- 
"count the sorrows I have suffered. To a hollow vale on 
__ Ida came three goddesses to Paris, for beauty’s prize con- 
tending, Hera and Cypris, and the virgin child of Zeus, 
eager to secure his verdict on their loveliness. Now Cypris 
held out my beauty,—if aught so wretched deserves that. 
 name,—as a bribe before the eyes of Paris, saying he should 
ey? Reading d¢ with Hermann and Paley, with Scaliger’s insertion of 
py after OcoxAvpevor, instead of ore On). 
Y 
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marry me; and so she won the day ; wherefore the shepherd — 


of Ida left his steading, and came to Sparta, thinking to win 
me for his bride. But Hera, indignant at not defeating 


the goddesses, brought to naught my marriage with Paris, — 
and gave to Priam’s princely son not Helen, but a phantom — 
endowed with life, that she made in my image out of the 


breath of heaven ; and Paris thought that I was his, although 
I never was,—an idle fancy! Moreover, the counsels of 
Zeus added further troubles unto these; for upon the land 


of Hellas and the hapless Phrygians he brought a war, that — 
he might lighten mother-earth of her myriad hosts of men, — 


and to the bravest of the sons of Hellas bring renown. So 


I was set up as a prize for all the chivalry of Hellas, to test 
the might of Phrygia, yet not I, but my name alone; for — 


Hermes caught me up in the embracing air, and veiled me in 
a cloud; for Zeus was not unmindful of me; and he set me 
down here in the house of Proteus, judging him to be the 


most virtuous of all mankind; that so I might preserve my’ 
marriage with Menelaus free from taint. Here then I ~ 
abide, while my hapless lord has gathered an army, and is 
setting out for the towers of Ilium to track and recover me. 
And there by Scamander’s streams hath many a life breathed — 
out its last, and all for me; and I, that have endured ~ 
all this, am accursed, and seem to have embroiled all 
Hellas in a mighty war by proving a traitress to my husband. ~ 


Why, then, do I prolong my life? Because I heard Hermes 


declare, that I should yet again make my home on Sparta’s — 
glorious soil, with my lord,—for Hermes knew I never went to _ 
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Ilium,—that so I might never submit to any other’s wooing. 
Now as long as Proteus gazed upon yon glorious sun, I was 


safe from marriage; but when o’er him the dark grave 
closed, the dead man’s son was eager for my hand. But I, 
from regard to my former husband, am throwing myself down 
in suppliant wise before this tomb of Proteus, praying him to 
guard my husband’s honour, that, though through Hellas I 
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_ bear a name dishonoured, at- + least my body here may not 

incur disgrace. 

__ Trev. Who is lord aud master of this fenced palace? 
_ The house is one I may compare to the halls of Plutus, with 

its royal bulwarks and towering buildings. Ha! great gods! 

what sight is here? I see the counterfeit of that fell mur- 

_ derous dame, who ruined me and all the Achzeans. May 

_ Heaven show its loathing for thee, so much dost thou re- 

_ semble Helen! Were I not standing on a foreign soil, with 

_ this well-aimed shaft had I worked thy death, thy reward for 
resembling the daughter of Zeus. 

_ Het. Oh! why, poor man, whoe’er thou art, dost thou 
turn from me, loathing me for those troubles Helen caused ? 

Tev. I was wrong; I yielded to my anger more than I 

_ ought; my’ reason was, the hate all Hellas bears to that 

daughter of Zeus. Pardon me, lady, for the words I 

uttered. 

- Het. Who art thou? whence comest thou to visit this 

_ land? , 

_- - Tev. One of those hapless Achzans am I, lady, 

Het No wonder then that thou dost hate Helen. But 

say, who art thou? Whence comest? By what name am 

I to call thee? 

Tru. My name is Teucer; my sire was Telamon, and 

Salamis is the land that nurtured me. 

Het. Then why art thou visiting these meadows by the 

|. Nile? 

‘Trev. A wanderer I, an exile from my native land. 

_ Het. Thine must be a piteous lot; who from thy country 
_ drives thee out ? 

Tev.*® My father Telamon. Couldst find a nearer and a 

dearer? 

1 This line is bracketed by Nauck as suspicious. 


2 Badham regards the next three lines as spurious. 
3 Nauck considers this and the next line interpolated, 
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HEL. “But why? This case is surely fraught with woe. | 
Tru. The death of Aias my brother at Troy, was ay 
ruin. 


life away ? 

Tru. He threw himself on his own blade and died. 

Het. Was he mad? for who with sense endowed would — 
bring himself to this ? 


Het. How so? surely ’twas not ay sword that stole his ‘a 


Trev. Dost thou know aught of Achilles, son of Peleus? a 


Het. He came, so I have heard, to woo Helen once. 


Tru. When he died, he left his arms for his comrades to E- 


contest. _ 
HEL. Well, if he did, what harm herein to Aias? 


end. 
Trev. Yes, because I did not join him in his death. 


town ? 


Tru. Aye, and, after helping to sack it, myself did learn. y 


what ruin meant. 


Het. Is Troy already fired and utterly by flames con- ~ s 


sumed ? 


Tru. Yea, so that. not so much as one vestige of her 


walls is now to be seen. 
HEL. Woe is thee, poor Helen! thou art the cause of 
Phrygia’s ruin, ; 
Tru. And of Achza’s too. Ah! ’tis.a tale of ‘grievous _ 
misery ! 
Het. How long is it since the city was sacked ? 
Trev. Nigh seven fruitful ‘ seasons have come and gone. 
Het. And how much longer did ye abide in Troy ? 
Tru. Many a weary month, till through ten full year 
the moon had held her course. 


1 Nauck proposes Kapriwoug for kapzrivouc, but unnecessarily it seems. 


He. Art thou then a sufferer by woes that he inflicted? 


Het. So thou camest, sir stranger, to Ilium’s famous ~ 
oa 


Tru. When another won these arms, to himself he put an 
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_ Het. And did ye capture that Spartan dame? 

_ Tru. Menelaus caught her by the hair, and was for 
dragging her away. 
Het. Didst thou thyself behold that bente one? or 
art thou speaking from hearsay ? ; 

Etta As plain as I now see thee, I then saw her. 

Het. Consider whether ye were but indulging an idle 


_ Trev. Bethink tee of some other topic; no more of 
her! 

Het.’ Are you so sure this fancy was reliable? 

Tru.’ With these eyes I saw her face to face, if so be Tsee 


eT ti. Hath Menelaus reached his home by this time with 
4 “his wife ? 

Trev. No; he is neither in Argos, nor yet by the streams 
of Eurotas. 

Het. Ah me! here is evil news for those to whom thou 
art telling it. 

Tru. ’Tis said he disappeared with his wife. 

Het. Did not all the Argives make the passage together ? 
Tru. Yes; but a tempest scattered them in every direc- 


Het. In what quarter of the broad ocean? 

Tru. They were crossing the Agean in mid channel. 

Het. And after that, doth no man know of Menelaus’ 

arrival ? ? 

» _‘Tev. No, none ; but through Hellas is he reported to be 
dead. 
_ Het. Then am I lost. Is the daughter of Thestius 

i ferr: ? 


1 Nauck brackets this line and the next ; they were also condemned 
A by Ribbeck and Czwalina. 
2 Reading abrog yap doootc eldov, si kal viv oop. The correction 
 gidoy ei is due to Clark, the cai viv o’ op@ to Hermann. 
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Tru. Dost speak of Leda? She is dead; ao sage and 
gone. ae 
Het. Was it Helen’s shame that caused her death ? 
Trev. Aye, ’tis said she tied the noose about her nobia 
neck. ie 
Hew. Are the sons of Tyndareus still alive or not? — = 
_ Tru. Dead, and yet alive: ’tis.a double story. q 
Het. Which is the more credible report? Woe isme for — 
my sorrows ! 
Tru. Men say that ees are gods in the likeness on : 
stars. = 
Het. That is happy news; but what is the other ru- ~ 
mour ? a 
Tru. That they by self-inflicted wounds gave up the 
ghost because of their sister’s shame. But enough of such ~ : 
talk! I have no wish to multiply my griefs. The reason. of “4 
my coming to this royal palace was a wish to see that famous 
prophetess Theonoe. Do thou the means afford, that I from _ 
her may obtain an oracle how I shall steer a favourable course © 
to the sea-girt shores of Cyprus; for there Apollo hath de- — 4 
clared my home shall be, giving to it the name of Salamis, | — 
my island home, in honour of that fatherland across the main. 
Het. That shall the voyage itself explain, sir stranger; 
but do thou leave these shores and fly, ere the son of Proteus, 
the ruler of this land, catch sight of thee. Now is he away 
with his trusty hounds tracking his savage quarry to the — 
death ; for every stranger that he catcheth from the land of 
Hellas doth he slay. His reason never ask to know; my 38 
lips are sealed ; for what could word of mine avail thee ? 
Tru. Lady, thy words are fair. Heaven grant thee a ~ 
fair requital for this kindness! For though in form thou — 
dost resemble Helen, thy soul is not like hers, nay, very ~ 
different. Perdition seize her! May she never reach the 
streams of Eurotas! But thine be joy for evermore, lady! — 
[Zxit TRUCER, — 


a 


Ba 


_ now that I am beginning my strain of bitter lamentation? 
_ What Muse shall I approach with tears or songs of death or 
woe? Ah me! ye Sirens, Earth’s virgin daughters, winged 
_ maids, come, oh! come to aid my mourning, bringing with you 
_ the Libyan flute or pipe, to’ waft to Persephone’s ear a tearful 
_ plaint, the echo of my sorrow, with grief for grief, and mourn- 
ful chant for chant, with songs of death and doom to match 
- my lamentation, that in return she may receive from me, be- 
_ sides my tears, dirges for the departed dead beneath her 
gloomy roof ! 
_ Cuo. Beside the deep-blue water I chanced to be hang- 
| ing purple robes along the tendrils green and on the sprout- 
_ ing reeds, to dry them in the sun-god’s golden blaze, when 
lo! Iheard a sound of woe, a mournful wail, the voice of 
one crying aloud in her anguish ; yea, such a cry of woe as 
~ Naiad nymph might send ringing o’er the hills, while to her 
_ cry the depths of rocky grots re-echo her screams at the 
_ yiolence of Pan. © 
_ Het. Woe! woe! ye maids of Hellas, booty of barba- 
_ rian sailors! one hath come, an Achzan mariner, bringing 
” fresh tears to me, the news of Ilium’s overthrow, how that it 
is left to the mercy of the foeman’s flame, and all for me the 
-murderess, or for my name with sorrow fraught. While for 
anguish at my deed of shame, hath Leda sought her death 
_ by hanging ; and on the deep, to weary wandering doomed 
"my lord hath met his end; and Castor and his brother, twin 
glory of their native land, are vanished from men’s sight, 
leaving the plains that shook to their galloping steeds, and 
the course beside reed-fringed Eurotas, where those youthful 
athletes strove. 
Cuo. Ah, misery !- Alas! for thy grievous destiny ! 


1 Paley’s reading, adopted from Hermann, is here followed. 
2 Reading with Badham év@ev oixrpdy buadoy édvor, and omitting 
 dveBéacev, with a lacuna before aidypace. 
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Woe for thy sad lot, lady! Ah! ‘twasa day of sorrow metec di 
out for thee when Zeus came glancing through the sky on 
snowy pinions like a swan and won thy mother’s heart. What 
evil is not thine? Is there a grief in life that thou hast not ~ 
endured? Thy mother is dead ; the two dear sons of Zeus — 
have perished miserably,’ and thot art severed from thy 
country’s sight, while through the towns of men a rumour 
runs, consigning thee, my honoured mistress, to a barbarian’s 4 
bed; and ’mid the ocean waves thy lorda hath lost his life, F 
and never, never more shalt thou fill with glee thy father’s 
halls or Athena’s temple of the ‘‘ Brazen House.” 

Het. Ah! who was that Phrygian, who was he,’ that felled oe 
that pine with sorrow fraught for Ilium, and for those that 
came from Hellas? Hence it was that Priam’s son his — 
cursed barque did build, and sped by barbarian oars sailed : 
unto my home, in quest of beauty, woman’s curse, to win _ 
me for his bride; and with him sailed the treacherous queen 
of Love, on slaughter bent, with death alike for Priam’s 
sons, and Danai too. Ah me! for my hard lot! Next, 
Hera, stately bride of Zeus, seated on her golden throne, — 
sent the son of Maia, swift of foot, who caught me up as_ 
I was gathering fresh rose-buds in the folds of my robe, 
that I might go to the “Brazen House,” and bore me _ 
through the air to this loveless land, making me an object — 
of unhappy strife “twixt Hellas and the race of Priam. And 
my name is but a sound without reality beside the streams 
of Simois. 

Cuo. Well I know thou hast a bitter lot to bear; still tis 
best to bear as lightly as we may the ills that life is heir to. 

HEL. Good friends, to what a fate am I united? Did_ 
not my mother bear me to be a monster to the world? For* 


' Herwerden conjectures odx tor’ év page for MS. obk ebdayovet. — 

* The reading followed is Hermann’s correction, as adopted by Paley 
in place of the old unmetrical and unmeaning reading. 

* Badham regards lines 257-259 as spurious, 
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_ ho woman, Hellene or barbarian, gives birth to babes in 
eggs inclosed, as they say Leda bare me to Zeus. My life 
_and all I dois one miracle, partly owing to Hera, and partly 
is my beauty to blame. Would God I could rub my beauty 
_ out like a picture, and assume * hereafter in its stead a form 
_ less comely, and oh! that Hellas had forgotten the evil fate 
that now I bear, and were now remembering my career of 
honour as surely as they do my deeds of shame. Now, ifa 
_ man doth turn his eyes toa single phase of fortune, and 
- meets ill-usage at heaven’s hands, ’tis hard no doubt; but 
still it can be borne; but I-in countless troubles am in- 
volved. First, although I never sinned, my good name is 
gone. And this is a grief beyond the reality, if a man incurs 
blame for sins that are not his. Next, have the gods re- 
moved me from my native land, to dwell with men of barbarous 
_ habits, and reft of every friend, I am become a slave though 
free by birth ; for amongst barbarians all are slaves but one. 
_ And the last anchor that held my fortunes, the hope that 
~ my husband would return one day, and rid me of my woes, 
is now no more, lost since the day he died. My mother 
~ too, is dead, and I am called her murderess, unjustly it is 
> true, but still that injustice is mine to bear; and she that 
was the glory of my house, my darling child, is -growing old 
and grey, unwedded still; and those twin brethren, called 
_ the sons of Zeus, are now no more. But ’tis fortune, not 
"my own doing, that hath crushed me with sorrow and slain 
me. And this is the last evil of all; if ever I come to my 
native land, they will shut me up in prison, thinking me 
- that Helen of Ilium, in quest of whom Menelaus came 
thither. Were my husband still alive, we might have recog- 
nized each other, by having recourse to tokens which our- 
2 ‘selves alone would know. But now this may not be, nor 1s 
there any chance of his escape. Why then do I prolong 
¥ 1 Reading Hermann’s AaBow =AdBorpe for MS. AaBeiv. Porson 
~ proposed *haBov and Nauck’s text gives éAaBov. 
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my life? What fortune have I still in store? Shall I ch 


her. Best for her to die; but how shall I die anoble death? ie 
The* dangling noose is an uncomely end ; even slaves con- 
sider it a disgrace; to stab oneself hath something fair and _ 
noble in it; ’tis a small thing that moment of ridding — 
the flesh? of life. Yes, it must be; I am plunged so deep 9 
in misery ; for that beauty, which to ‘othe women is a boon, _ 38 
to me hath been a very bane. 

Cuo. Helen, never believe that the stranger, whoe’er he. 
was that came, has spoken naught but truth. 

Het. Yet he said so clearly that my lord was dead. m 

“Cuo. There is much that falsehood seems to make que 
clear. ~ = 

Hex. The word ® of truth hath a very different sound to 
falsehood. 

Cuo. Thou art inclined to misfortune, rather than to bi: 
luck. 

Het. Fear girds me with terrors as with a garment, ana M 
takes me in her train. 

Co. What friends hast thou within the palace ? 

Het. All are my friends here save him who seeks to wed) 
me. 


Cuo. Thy action then is clear; leave thy seat at the 
tomb, 

Het. To what words or advice art thou leading up? 

Cuo. Go in and question the daughter of the ocean — 
Nereid, who knoweth all things, even Theonoe, whether thy © 
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husband is still alive, or whether he hath left the light. of a 
day; and when thou knowest for certain, be glad or sor- — 


' Lines 299-302 are rejected by Hartung. 
* odpxa is Hermann’s emendation for & aprt. 
* Reading with Hermann ddnOslac ? ern. 
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wful, as fits thy fortune. But before thou hast any correct 

formation, what shall sorrow avail thee? Nay, hearken 

me; leave this tomb and seek the maiden’s company, 

at she may tell thee the truth, for from her shalt thou 

um all. If thou abide here in this building, what prospect 

ast thou? And I will myself go in with thee, and with 

Bice: inquire of the maiden’s oracles; for ’tis a woman’s 

-bounden duty to share a sister’s trouble. - <r 

_ Het. Kind friends, I welcome your advice. Come in, 

come in, that ye may learn the result of my struggle within 

_ the palace. 

_ Cuo. Thy invitation comes to very willing ears. 

_ HEL. Woe for this heavy day! Ah me! what mournful 

4 idings shall I hear ? 

Cuo. Dear mistress mine, be not a prophetess of ete! 

Ee restalling lamentation. 

| Het. What is the fate of my poor husband? Doth he 

‘still behold the light [turning towards*] the sun-god’s chariot 

_and the stars in their courses ? 

3 “4 ! ‘CHO. * *& - ¥ 

HEL. % * * * 

Or among the dead, beneath the earth, is he to death con- 
3 peigned ? 

Cuo. Of the future take a brighter view, whatever shall 

| _betide. 

Het. On thee I call, and thee adjure, Eurotas green with 

“river-reeds, to tell me if this rumour of my husband’s death 

_ be true. 

_Cuo. What boots this meaningless appeal ? 

3 Het. About my neck will I fasten the deadly noose from 
above, or drive the murderous knife with self-aimed thrust 
“deep into my throat to sever it, striving to cut my flesh, a 


2 The first sie is omitted by Nauck, the second is bracketed as 
_ spurious, being also rejected by Badham. 
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who in pies gone by would wake the music of his pipe 
Set his steading. sg 

: CuHo. Oh may sorrow be sence othervhithes, and thou! be ; 
blest ss 
HEL. Woe is thee, unhappy ‘Troy! Thou mote iS 
deeds not done by thee art ruined, and hast suffered direst — 
woe; for the gift that Cypris gave to me, hath caused a sea 
of blood to flow, and many an eye to weep, with grief on 
grief and tear on tear. All* this hath Ilium suffered . . ... © 
and mothers [have lost] their children; and virgin sisters of — 
the slain have cut off their tresses by the swollen tide of 
Phrygian Scamander. And the land of Hellas hath lifted — 
her voice of woe and broken forth in wailing, smiting on 
her head, and making tender cheeks to stream with gore 
beneath the rending nail. Ah blest maid Callisto, who lon : 
ago in Arcady didst find favour with Zeus, in the sem-_ 
blance of a beast four-footed, how much happier was thy 
jot than my mother’s, for * thou hast changed the burden 0 
thy grief and now with savage eye art weeping o’er thy ~ 
shaggy monster-shape ; aye, and hers was a happier lot, — 
whom on a day Artemis drove from her choir, changed to a 
hind with horns of gold, the fair Titanian maid, daughter 0: 
Merops, because of her beauty; but my fair form hath 
proved the curse of Dardan Troy and doomed Acheea’s: 
sons. [ Zxit HELEN. 

Men. Ah! Pelops, easy victor long ago o’er thy rival - 

? Reading 7q@ re ovpiyywy aowdy oeBiZovre Mprapida, as reconstruct 1 
by Musgrave and Hermann from the corrupt MS. . 


? The text here is corrupt and something has probably been lost, ; 
though the sense is tolerably clear. 3 
* Reading & poppac Onpdy Aaxvoyviwy Supare AaBpw oxHpa uaiverc, 
tEadAdEac’ dyPea Nbc. Hermann suggested diaiverc for Neaivyc and 
poppac for poppg. The mention of a lioness is scarcely appropriate, for” 
Callisto was changed into a bear, which transformation she is now said 
to be lamenting instead of a former and greater misfortune. "4 


CEnomaus in the chariot-race * on Pisa’s plain, would thou 
hhadst ended thy career amongst the gods that day [thou* 
3 wert beguiled into making a banquet for them], or ever 
- thou hadst begotten my father Atreus, to whom were born by 
rope his wife, Agamemnon and myself Menelaus, an illus- 
_trious pair ; and herein I make no idle boast, for "twas a 
‘mighty host, I trow, that I their leader carried o’er the sea to 
_ Troy, using no violence to make them follow me, but lead- 
- ing all the chivalry of Hellas by voluntary consent. And 
- some of these must we number ’mid the slain, and some 
_ to their joy have ’scaped the sea, bearing to their homes 
d again names long reckoned dead. But I, poor wretch, go 
% wandering o’er grey Ocean’s swell a weary space, long as 
that which saw me sack the towers of Ilium ; and for all my 
longing to reach my country I am not counted worthy of 
this boon by heaven, but to Libya’s desert cheerless road- 
steads have I sailed, to each and all of them; and when- 
= soe’ er I draw me near my native land, the storm-wind © 
_ drives me back again, and never yet have favouring breezes 
; - filled my sails, to let me reach my fatherland. And now a 
Pe wretched, shipwrecked mariner, my friends all lost, am I 
cast up upon this shore; and my ship is shattered in a 
- thousand pieces against the rocks; and its keel was wrested 
from its cunning fastenings; thereon did I with difficulty 
_ escape, most unexpectedly, and Helen also, for her had I 
rescued from Troy and had with me. But the name 
_ of this country and its people I know not ; for I blushed * to 
mingle with the crowd to question them, anxious for very 


e., 


'_ - 1 ¢.e, when Pelops won as his prize Hippodamia. 
i 2 There is some corruption here. Hermann supposes something lost, 
; and boldly rewrites the passage (cf. Paley’s note), which i is anole in 


_ brackets by Nauck. 
= The punctuation here followed is that of Nauck, who differs con- 


F ‘siderably from Paley, putting a comma after harapliace aes and 
Bete tije epne for the MS. race tude. 
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shame to hide my misfortunes which reduce me to these — 
sorry rags. For when a man of high degree meets with © 
adversity, he feels the strangeness of his fallen state more _ 
keenly than a sufferer of long standing. Dire want iss 
wasting me; for I have neither food, nor raiment to gird © 
myself withal ; behold the facts before you to judge from—I 
am clad in tatters cast up from the ship; while all the robes. _— 
I once did wear, giorious attire and ornaments, hath the sea. ‘ 
swallowed ; and in a cavern’s deep recesses have I hidden — 
my wife, the cause of all my trouble, and have come hither, — 
after straitly charging the survivors of my friends to watch — 
her. Alone am I come, seeking for those there left some 4 
help, if haply I may find it after careful search. _So when 
I saw this palace girt with towering walls and. stately — 
gates of some prosperous lord, I drew nigh ; for I haye hope S 
to obtain somewhat for my sailors from this wealthy house, — 
whereas from houses which have no store, the inmates for _ 
all their goodwill could furnish naught. Ho! there, who — 
keeps the gate and will come forth to bear my tale of woe by 
into the house ? ‘Ss 

Por. Who stands before the door? Begone from the — 
house! stand not at the court-yard gate, annoying my ™ 
masters ! otherwise shalt thou die, for thou art a Hellene — 
born, and with them have we no dealings. ‘ 

MEN. Mother, herein sayest thou rightly on all points. y 
Tis well; I will obey ; but moderate thy words.! “$ 

. Por. Away! stranger, my orders are to admit no Hellene < 
to this palace. 

MEN. Ha! do not seek to push? me hence. 
away by violence. 


“ 


a 
’ 


, or thrust me 


* The MS. has avec Xéyoy, for which Hermann Proposes dvec pdvor, 
i.e. “only open.” Jerram dvec yddov or xodov, the emendation of © 
Clark. 4 

* Paley suggests yewpi as a likely correction of xeipa, Matthiae reads 
mpdgate for the MS. mpoceirct. ae 
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By MEN. Carry my message to thy master in the pabicat 

_~ Por. Some one would rue it, methinks, were I to take thy 

; tn essage. 

_ Men. Icomeas a shipwrecked man anda etratece seHon 

i een protects. 

- Por. Well, get thee to some other house than this. 

_ Men. Nay, but I will pass into the house; so listen 

. to me. 

Por. Let me tell thee thou art a on eel and soon wilt 

be forcibly ejected. : 

_ Men. Ah me! where are now those famous troops of 

mine? 

~ Por. Elsewhere ata thou wert a mighty man; thou art 

not here. 

Men. O fortune! I have not deserved such contumely. 

_ Por. Why are thy eyes with tear-drops wet? Why so 

® sad? 

"Mev. ’Tis the contrast with my fortunes erst’so blest. 
Por. Hence! then, and give thy friends those tears. 

eee What land is this ? whose is the palace? 

Por. Proteus lives here. It is the land of Egypt. 

Men. Egypt? Woe is me! to think that hither I have 

“sailed ! 

- Por. Pray, what fault hast thou to find with the race * of 

) Nile? 

- Men. ’Twas no fault I found; my own disasters I 

_ lament. 

Por. There be plenty in evil case ; thou art not the only 

& one. 

Men. Is the king, of whom thou speakest, here within ? 

“Por. There is his tomb; his son rules in his stead. 

Men. And where may he be? abroad, or in the house ? 

1 Another reading is yavoe. 
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Por. He is not within. To Hellas is he a bitter foe. i 
Men. His reason, pray, for this enmity? the result 
whereof I have experienced. 
Por. Beneath this roof dwells the daughter of Zeus, , 
Helen. 
Men. What mean’st thou? what is it thou hast. said? 
Repeat, I pray, thy words. 
Por. The daughter of Tyndareus is here, who erst ing 
Sparta dwelt. a 
MeN. Whence came she? What means this busine re 
Por. She came from Lacedzmon hither. 
MeN. When? Surely I have never been robbed of nl 
wife from the cave! = 
Por. Before the Achzans went to Troy, sir stranger. But 
- get thee hence ; for somewhat hath chanced within, whereat 
the whole ieee isin an uproar. Thou comest most.unsea- 
sonably ; and if my master catch thee, death will be thy 
stranger’s gift. This say I, because to Hellas I am well dis- 
posed, albeit I gave thee harsh answers for fear of my 
master. [ Exit PORTRESS. _ 
Men. What can I think or say? For after my previous — 
troubles, this is a fresh piece of ill-luck I hear, if, indeed, 
after recovering ‘my wife from Troy and bringing her hither, 
and putting her for safety in the cave, I am then to find 
another woman living here with the same name as my wiles 
She called her the begotten child of Zeus. Can there be ¢ 
man that hath the name of Zeus by the banks of Nile? The 
Zeus of heaven is only one, at any rate. .Where is there a 
Sparta in the world save where Eurotas glides between his 
reedy banks? The name of Tyndareus is the name of one 
alone. Is there any land of the same name as Lacedemon 
or Troy ? I know not what to say ; for’ naturally there are — 
many in the wide world that have the same names, cities and 
women too; there is nothing, then, to marvel at. Nor ve : 
' Lines 497-499 are condemned by Badham. 
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again will I fly from the alarm a servant raises ; ‘for there is 
none so cruel of heart as to refuse me food when once he 
hears my name. All have heard of Iium’s burning, and I; 

that set it es am famous now throughout the world, I, 

Menelaus. .. .’ Itherefore wait the master ofthis house. There 
are two issues I must watch ; if he prove somewhat stern of 
heart, I will to my wreck and there conceal myself; but if 
he show any sign of pity, I will ask for help in this my pre- 
sent strait. This is the crowning woe in all my misery, to 
beg the means of life from other princes, prince though I be 
myself; still needs must I. Yea, this is no saying of mine, 
but a word of wisdom, ‘“ Naught in might-exceedeth dread 
necessity.” 

Cuo. I have heard the voice of the maiden inspired. 
Clear is the answer she hath vouchsafed within yon palace, 
declaring that Menelaus is not yet dead and buried, passed 
to the land of shades, where darkness takes the place of 
light ; but on the stormy main is wearing out his life, nor yet 
hath reached the haven of his country, a wanderer dragging 
out a piteous existence, reft of every friend, setting foot in 
every corner of the world, as he voyageth home from Troy. 

Het. Lo! once again I seek the shelter of this tomb, with 
Theonoe’s sweet tidings in my ears; she that knoweth all 
things of a truth ; for she saith my lord is yet alive and in the 
light of day, albeit he is roaming to and fro after many a 
weary voyage, and hither shall he come whenso he reach 
the limit of his toils, no novice in the wanderer’s life. 
But one thing did she leave unsaid. Is he to escape when 
he hath come? And I refrained from asking that question 
clearly, so glad was I when she told me he was safe. For 
she said that he was somewhere nigh this shore, cast up by 
shipwreck with a handful of friends. Ah! when shall I see 


1 Dindorf supposes a line has been lost here, containing a finite verb. 
Hermann endeavours to complete the sense by reading zpoopera @. 
_ Others reading zpoopevs, transpose diaode and éxet, after Musgrave, . 
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thee come? How welcome will thy advent be! Ha! who 


is this? Am_I being snared by some trick of Proteus’ — 


impious son? Oh! let me, like a courser at its speed, ora 
votary of Bacchus, approach the tomb! for there is some- 
thing wild about this fellow’s looks, who is eager to o’ertake 
me. 

Men. Ho there! thou that with fearful effort seekest to 


¢ 
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reach the basement of the tomb and the pillars of burnt sacri- 


fice, stay thee. Wherefore art flying? Ah! with what 
speechless amaze the sight of thee affects me ! 


Het. O friends! I am being ill-treated. This fellow i is” 


keeping me from the tomb, and is eager to take and give me 
to his master, whose wooing I was seeking to avoid. 
MEN. No robber I, or minister of evil. 
‘Het. At any rate the garb wherein thou art clad, is 
unsightly. 
Men. Stay thy hasty flight ; put fear aside. 
Het. I do so, now that I have reached this spot. 
Men. Who art thou? whom do I behold in thee, lady ? 
Het. Nay, who art thou? The self-same reason prompts 
us both. 
Men. I never saw a closer resemblance. 


Hex. Great God! Yea, for to recognize our friends is of 


God. 
Men. Art thou from Hellas, or a native of this land? 
Het. From Hellas ; but I would learn thy story too. 
MEN. Lady, in thee I see a wondrous likeness to Helen. 
Het. And [in thee to Menelaus ; I know not what to say. 
MEN. Well, thou hast recognized aright a man of many 
SOITOWS. 
HEL. Hail! to thy wife’s arms restored at last ! 
Men. Wife indeed ! Lay not a finger on my robe. 
Het. The wife that Tyndareus, my father, gave thee. 


Men. O Hecate, giver of light, send thy visions favour-. 


ably ! 
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Het. In me thou beholdest no spectre of the night, atten- 
dant on the queen of phantoms. 

MEN. Nor yet am I in my single person the husband of 
two wives. 

HEL. What other woman calls thee lord? 

Men. The inmate of yonder cave, whom I from Troy 
convey. 

Het. Thou hast none other wife but me. 

MEN. Can it be my mind is wandering, my sight failing ? 

HEL. Dost not believe thou seest in me thy wife ? 

MEN. Thy form resembles her, but the real truth robs? 
me of this belief. 

HEL. Observe me well; what need hast thou of clearer 
proof ?* 

Men. Thou art like her; that will I never deny. 

Het. Who then shall teach thee, unless it be thine own 
eyes? 

MEN. Herein is my dilemma; I have another wife. 

Het. To Troy I never went; that was a phantom. 

MEN. Pray, who fashions living bodies ? 

Hex. The air, whence thou hast a wife of heaven’s 
workmanship. 

Men. What god’s handiwork? Strange is the tale thou 
tellest. 

Het. Hera made it as a substitute, to keep me from 
Paris. 

Men. How then couldst thou have been here, and in 
Troy, at the same time? 


1 Lightfoot proposed dzoorepeic, the meaning then being “‘ thy like- 
ness to Helen robs me of all certainty in deciding which of you is really 
my wife.” Nauck here, as in many other difficult passages, pronounces 
the line corrupt, perhaps truly. 

2 The line is corrupt, and no very satisfactory emendation has been 
offered ; that of Rauchenstein, followed by Nauck, ri cou dei miarew 
gageorépac, perhaps gives the sense, 
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Het. The name may be in many a place at once, though 
not the body. 
Men. Unhand me! the sorrows I brought with me suffice. 


away P 
Men. For thy likeness unto Helen, fare thee well. 
Het. Ruined! in thee I found my lord only to lose thee. 


Men. The greatness of my troubles at Troy convinces me; — 


thou dost not. 
Het. Ah, woe is me! who was ever more unfortunate 


than I? Those whom I love best are leaving me, nor” 


shall I ever reach Hellas, my own dear native land. 

Mes. (entering hurriedly.) At last I find thee, Menelaus, 
after an anxious search, not till I have wandered through 
the length and breadth of this foreign strand; I am sent 
by thy comrades, whom thou didst leave behind. 

MEN. What news? surely you are not being spoiled by 
the barbarians ? 

Mes. A miracle’ hath happened; my words are too weak 
for the reality. 

Men. Speak ; for judging by this haste, thou hast stirring 
news, 

Mes. My message is: thy countless toils have all been 
toiled in vain. 


HEL. What ! wilt leave me, and take that phantom bride 


MeN. That is an old tale of woe to mourn! come, thy _ 


news ? 
Mes. Thy wife hath disappeared, soaring away into the 
embracing air; in heaven she now is hidden, and as she 


left the hollowed cave where we were guarding her, she hailed — 


us thus, ‘“Ye hapless Phrygians, and all Achzea’s race! for 
me upon Scamander’s strand by Hera’s arts ye died from 
day to day, in the false belief that Helen was in the hands 


1 Reading with Clark Qavpdor’* acco rovvow H Td Tpayp’ ExW, 7.¢. 
“ Miracle is all I can call it, but even that is too weak a word for the 
reality.” : 
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of Paris. But I, since I have stayed my appointed time, 
and kept the laws of fate, will now depart unto the sky that 
gave me birth; but the unhappy daughter of Tyndareus, 
through no fault of hers, hath borne an evil name without 
reason.” (Catching sight of HELEN.) Daughter of Leda, 
hail to thee, so thou art here after all! I was just announ- 
cing thy departure to the hidden starry realms, little knowing 
that thou couldst fly at will. I will not a second time let 
thee flout us thus, for thou didst cause thy lord and his 
comrades trouble all for naught in Ilium. 

MEN. This is even what she said; her words are proved 
true; O longed-for day, how hath ie restored thee to aes 
arms ! 

Het. O Menelaus, dearest husband, the time of sorrow 
has been long, but joy is now ours at last. Ah, friends, what 
joy for me to hold my husband in a fond embrace after 
many a weary cycle of yon blazing lamp of day! 

MEN. What joy for me to hold my wife! but with all the 
questions I have to ask about the interval I know not with 
which to begin now. 

Het. O rapture! the very hair upon my head starts up 
for joy! my tears run down! Around thy neck I fling my 
arms, dear husband, to hug my joy to me. 

Men. O happy, happy sight! I have no fault to find; 
my wife, the daughter of Zeus and Leda, is mine again, dhe 
whom her brothers on their snow-white steeds, whilst 
torches blazed, madé my happy bride, but gods removed 
her from my home. Now is the deity guiding us to a new 
destiny, happier than of yore. 

Het. Evil into good transformed hath brought us twain 
together at last, dear husband ; but late though it be, God 
grant me joy of my good luck ! 

Men. God grant thee joy! I join thee in the self-same 
prayer; for of us twain one cannot suffer without the other. 

Het. No more, my friends, I mourn the past ; no longer 
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now I grieve. My own dear husband is restored to me, | 


whose coming from Troy I have waited many a long year. 
MEN. I to thee, and thou to me. And after these long, 


long years I have at last discovered the fraud! of the 


goddess. But these tears, in gladness shed, are tears of 
thankfulness rather than of sorrow. 


Het. What can I say ? What mortal heart could e’erhave 


had such hope? To my bosom I press thee, little as I ever 
thought to. 


Men. And I to mine press thee, who all men thought hadst 


gone to Ida’s town and the hapless towers of Ilium. 

Het. Ah me! ah me! that is a bitter subject to begin 
on. 

_ Men. Tell me, I adjure thee, how wert thou from my 

home conveyed ? 

Het. Alas! alas! ’tis.a bitter tale thou askest to hear. 

Men. Speak, for I must hear it; all that comes is 
Heaven’s gift. 

HEL. I loathe the story I am now to introduce. 

Men. Tell it for all that. ’Tis sweet to hear of trouble 
past. 

HEL. I ne’er set forth to be the young barbarian’s bride, 
with oars and wings of lawless love to speed me on my 
way. 


MEN. What deity or fate tore thee from thy country, 


then ? 

Het. Ah, my lord! ’twas Hermes, the son of Zeus, that 
brought and placed me by the banks of Nile. 

MEN. A miracle! Who sent thee thither? O monstrous 
story ! 

Het. I wept, and still my eyes are wet with tears. ’Twas 
the wife of Zeus that ruined me. 


MeN. Hera ?* wherefore should she afflict us twain ? 


} ge. the fraud of Hera in cheating me with a phantom-wife. 


? Hermann’s emendation “Hoa ; ri wpy is followed. 
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HEL. Woe is me for my awful fate! Woe for those founts 
and baths where the goddesses made brighter still that 
beauty, which evoked the fatal verdict ! 

MEN. Why! did Hera visit thee with evil regarding this 
verdict ? 

- Het. To wrest the promise of Cypris— 

Men. How now? Say on. 

Het. From Paris, to whom that goddess pledged me. 

MEN. Woe for thee! 

Het. And so she brought me hither to Egypt to my 
sorrow. 

Men. Then she gave him a phantom in thy stead, as thou 
tellest me? 

Het. And then began those woes of thine, ah, mother ! 
woe is me! 

MEN. What meanest thou ? 

Het. My mother is no more; my shameful marriage * 
made her fix the noose about her neck. 

Men. Ah me! is our daughter Hermione yet alive? 

Het. Still unwed, and childless still, she mourns my 
fatal marriage.? 

Men. O Paris, who didst utterly o’erthrow my home, here 
was thy ruin too and theirs, those countless mail-clad 
Danai. 

HEL. From my country, city, and from thee heaven cast 
me forth unhappy and accursed, because I left,—and yet 
not I,—home and husband for a union of foul shame. 

Cuo. If haply ye find happiness in the future, it will 
suffice when to the past ye look. 


1 7a 0’ cic kpiow ri THY & 2Ony’ “Hoa anor. Hermann’s emendation 
is here followed, in preference to Dindorf’s which stands in Paley’s 
text, and was originally due to Musgrave. 

2 Paley reads décyapoy aicxbvay. Hermann plausibly suggested 
aisyvvg. 

3 Dindorf’s reading ydpov dyapov poy. 
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Mes. Menelaus, grant me too a portion of that joy which, : 


though mine own eyes see, I scarcely comprehend. 
Men. Come then, old friend, and share with us our talk. 


| 
¥ 
* 
‘ 


Mes. Was it not then in her power to decide all the — 


trouble in Troy ? : 


MEN. It was not; J was tricked by the gods into taking ~ 


to my arms a misty phantom-form, to my sorrow. 
Mes. How so? was it then for this we vainly toiled ? 
Men. ’Twas Hera’s handiwork, and the jealousy of three 
goddesses. 
Mes. Is this real woman, then, thy wife ? 
‘MEN. This is she; trust my word for that. 
Mes. Daughter, how changeful and inscrutable is the 


nature of God! With some good end doth he vary — 


men’s fortune—now up, now down ; one suffers ; another 


who ne’er knew suffering, is in his turn to awful. ruin- 
Pe 


brought, having no assurance in his lot from day to day. 
Thou and thy husband have had your share of trouble— 
thou in what the world has said, he in battle’s heat. For all 
the striving that* he strove, he got him naught; while now, 
without an effort made, every blessing fortune boasts is his. 
And thou, in spite of all, hast brought no shame upon thy 
aged sire, or those twin sons of Zeus, nor art thou guilty of 
those rumoured crimes. Now again do I recall thy wedding 
rites, remembering the blazing torch I bore beside thee in-a 
four-horsed chariot at full gallop ; while thou with this thy 
lord, a new-made bride, wert driving forth from thy happy 
home. A sorry servant he, whoso regardeth not his master’s 
interest, sympathizing with his sorrows and his joys. Slave 
though I was born, yet may I be numbered amongst honest 
servants ; for in heart, though not in name, I am free. For 
this is better far than in my single person to suffer these two 
evils, to feel my heart corrupt, and as the slave of others to 
be at my neighbour’s beck and call. 


' Nauck’s suggestion da’ for ér’ seems a slight improvement, 
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MEN. Come, old friend, oft hast thou stood ‘side by side 
with me and taken thy full share of toil ; so now be partner 
in my happiness. Go, tell my comrades, whom I left behind, 
the state of matters here, as thou hast found them, and the 
issue of my fortunes; and bid them wait upon the beach 
and abide the result of the struggle, which I trow awaits 
me; and if mayhap we find a way to take this lady from the 
land by stealth, tell them to keep good watch that we may 
share the luck and escape, if possible, from the barbarian’s 
clutch. 

Mgs. It shall be done, O king. Now I see how worth- 
less are the seers’ tricks, how full of falsehood ; nor is there 
after all aught trustworthy in the blaze of sacrifice or in the 
cry of feathered fowls ; ’tis folly, the very notion that birds 
can help mankind. Calchas never by word or sign showed 
the host the truth, when he saw his friends dying on behalf 
of a phantom, nor yet did Helenus ; but the city was stormed 
in vain. Perhaps thou wilt say, twas not heaven’s will that 
they should do so. Then why do we employ these pro- 
phets? Better were it to sacrifice to the gods, and crave a 
blessing, leaving prophecy alone ; for this was but devised as 
a bait to catch a livelihood, and no man grows rich by 
divination if he is idle. No! sound judgment and discern- 
ment are the best of seers. | Zxit MESSENGER. 

Cuo. My views about seers coincide exactly with this old 
man’s: whoso hath the gods upon his side will have the 
best seer in his house. 

Het. Good ! so far all is well. But how camest thou, 
poor husband, safe from Troy ? though ’tis no gain to know, 
yet friends feel a longing to learn all that their friends have 
suffered. 

Men. That one short sentence of thine contains a host of 
questions.. Why should I tell thee of our losses in the Aigean, 
or of the beacon Nauplius* lighted on Eubcea? or of my visits 
1 Nauplius, to avenge the death of his son, Palamedes, who was 
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to Crete and the cities of Libya, or of the peaks of Perseus?* 


For I should never satisfy thee with the tale, and by telling _ 
thee should add to my own pain, though I suffered enough — 
at the time; and so would my grief be doubled. 

Het. Thy answer shows more wisdom than my question. 


* 


) 


Omit the rest, and tell me only this ; how long wert thou a — 


weary wanderer o’er the wide sea’s Bede 


MEN. Seven long years did I see come and go, besides. 3 


those ten in Troy. 
Het. Alas, poor sufferer! *twas a weary while. And thou 
hast thence escaped only to bleed here. 


~ 


~ 


MEN. Howso? what wilt thou tell? Ah wife, thou hast 


ruined me. 

Het. [Escape and fly with all thy speed from this land. ]* 
Thou wilt be slain by him whose house this is. 

MEN. What have I done to merit such a fate ? 

Het. Thou hast arrived unexpectedly to thwart my mar- 
riage. 

MEN. What! is some man bent on wedding my wife ? 

Het. Aye, and on heaping those insults on me, which 
I have hitherto endured. 

Men. Is he some private potentate, or a ruler of this 
land ? 

Het, The son of Proteus, king of the country. 

Men. This was that dark saying I heard the servant tell. 

Hex. At which of the barbarian’s gates wert thou 
standing ? 

Men. Here, whence like a beggar I. was like to be 
driven. 


foully slain as a traitor by the machinations of Odysseus, lighted a false 
beacon on Euboea and lured the Greek fleet to destruction as it returned 
from Troy. 

' The western boundary of the Delta of Egypt was so called. 


* This line 1s condemned by most editors as an interpolation from | 


Phcenissz 972. 


is me! 
MEN. That was what I was doing, though I had not the 
name of beggar. 
Het. Of course thou knowest, then, all about my mar- 
_ triage. 
_ Men. Ido. But whether thou hast escaped thy lover, I 
_ know not. 
_ Het. Be well assured I have kept my body chaste. 
_ Men. How wilt thou convince me of this? If true, thy 
words are sweet. 
_ HEL. Dost see the wretched station I have kept at this 
; tomb ? 
q 
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Het. Surely thou wert not begging victuals? Ah, woe 
; 


Men. I see, alas! a bed of straw; but what hast thou to 

_ do with it? 

Het. There I crave escape from this marriage as a sup- 
_ pliant. 

Men. For want of an altar, or because it is the barbarians’ 
: way? 

Het. This was as good a protection to me as the gods’ 
temples. 

MEN. May I not then even bear thee homeward on my 
ship ? 

Hew. The sword far sooner than thy wife’s embrace is 
waiting thee. 

Men. So should I be of all men the most miserable. 

Het. Put shame aside, and fly from this land. 

Men. Leaving thee behind ? ’twas for thy sake I sacked 


ee ee 


Troy. 
Het. Better so, than that our union should cause thy 
death. 
7 Men. Oh! these are coward words, unworthy of those 
_ days at Troy! 


7 Hex. Thou canst not slay the prince, thy possible inten- 
tion. 


_ 
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MEN. Hath he, then, a body which steel cannot wound ? ‘ 

Het. Thou shalt hear. But to attempt impossibilities is 
no mark of wisdom. * 

Men. Am I to let them bind my hands, and say 
nothing ? yy 

He. Thou art in a dilemma; some scheme must be- 
devised. io} 

Men. I had liefer die in action than sitting still. 

Het. There is one hope, and only one, of our sifety. 

MEN. Will gold, or daring deeds, or winning words pro- . 
cure it ? “Sa 
Her. We are safe if the prince learn not of thy coming. 

Men. Will any one tell him it is 1? He certainly will — 
not know who I am. | ; a 

Hei. He hath within his palace an ally equal to the 
gods. 

MEN. Some voice divine within the secret chambers of 
his house ? 4 

Het. No; his sister ; Theonoe men call her. : 

Men. Her name hath a prophetic sound; tell me what 
she doth. 


Het. She knoweth everything, and she will tell her brother 
thou art come. ; 
MEN. Then must we die; for I cannot escape her ken. 
HEL. Perchance we might by suppliant prayers win her 

over., 
MEN. To whatend? To what vain hope art thou leading» 
me? 

Het. That she should not tell her brother thou art 
here. 

MEN. Suppose we persuade her, can we get away? 

HEL. Easily, if she connive thereat; without her know- 
ledge, no. 

Men. Be that thy task; women deal best with women. 

Het. I will not fail, be sure, to clasp her knees, 


/ 
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_ Men. Come, then; only, suppose she reject our pro- 
_ posals? 
_ Het. Thou wilt be slain, and I, alas! wedded by force. 
- Men.’ Thou wilt betray me; that “force” of thine is 
. all an excuse. 
HEL. Nay, by thy life I swear a sacred oath. 
MeN. What meanest thou ? dost swear to die and never 
to another husband yield ? 
_. Het. Yes, by the selfsame sword; I will fall by thy 
; side. 
Men. On these conditions touch my right hand. 
Het. I do so, swearing I will quit the light of day if thou 
art slain. 
Men. I, too, will end my life if I lose thee. 
; Het. How shall we die so as to insure our reputation 
for this ? 
Men, I will slay thee and then myself upon the summit 
of the tomb. But first will I in doughty fight contest 
| another’s claim to thee; and let who will draw nigh! for I 
_ will not sully the lustre of my Trojan fame, nor will I, on 
- my return to Hellas, incur a storm of taunts, as one who 
_ robbed Thetis of Achilles ; saw Aias, son of Telamon, fall a 
_ weltering corpse ; and the son of Neleus of his child bereft ; 
: shall I then flinch myself from death for my own wife? No, 
no! For if the gods are wise, o’er a brave man by his foes 
" laid low they lightly sprinkle the earth that is his tomb, 
_ while cowards they cast forth on barren rocky soil. 
7  Cuo. Grant, heaven, that the race of Tantalus may at 
 jast be blest, and pass from sorrow unto joy! 
Het. Ah, woe is me! Yea, all my lot is woe; O 
Menelaus, we are utterly undone ! Behold! from forth the 


_ ' Hermann has an ingenious but unnecessary correction of this line, 
mpoddrng av inv, ov d& Biav cxippao’ Exo, ze. I should then prove 
myself, a traitor to thee, while thou couldst allege compulsion. Cf. 
Paley’s note. 
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house comes Theonoe, the prophetess. The palace echoes A 
as the bolts are unfastened ; fly! yet what use to fly? For - 
whether absent or present she knows of thy arrival here. 
Ah me! how lost am I! Saved from Troy and from a 
barbarian land, thou hast come only to fall a prey to bar- 
barian swords. a 
THE. Lead on, bearing before me blazing brands, and, as_~ 
sacred rites ordain, purge * with incense every cranny of the © 
air, that I may breathe heaven’s breath free from taint; mean- 
while do thou, in case the tread of unclean feet have soiled 
the path, wave the cleansing flame above it, and brandish the ~ 
torch in front, that I may pass upon my way. And? when’ : 
to heaven ye have paid the customs I exact, bear back into 
the house the brand from off the hearth. What of my 
prophecy, Helen? how stands it now? Thou hast seen 
thy husband Menelaus arrive without disguise, reft of his 
ships,and of thy counterfeit. Ah, hapless man! what 
troubles hast thou escaped, and art come hither, and yet 
knowest not whether thou art to return or to abide here ; | 
for there is strife in heaven, and Zeus this very day will sit 
in solemn conclave on thee. Hera, who erst was thy bitter 
foe, is now grown kind, and is willing to bring thee and thy 
wife safe home, that Hellas may learn that the marriage of — 
Paris was alla sham, assigned to him by Cypris ; but Cypris 
fain would mar thy homeward course, that she may not be 
convicted, or proved to have bought the palm of beauty at 
the price of Helen in a futile? marriage. Now the decision. 
rests with me, whether to ruin thee, as Cypris wishes, by 
telling my brother of thy presence here, or to save thy life 
by taking Hera’s side, keeping my brother in the dark, for his 
orders are that I should tell him, whensoe’er thou shouldst 


’ The reading now followed by most editors is Hermann’s, Oeiov dé 
aenvoy Deopody aiPipoc pyxdv. 

® This line, though at present unemended, is probably corrupt, 

® Pierson’s dvovproc for MS. @vnrote, 
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reach these shores. Ho! one of you, go show my brother 
this man is here, that I may secure my position. _ 

Het. Maiden, at thy knees I fall a suppliant, and seat 
myself in this sad posture on behalf of myself and him, whom 
I am in danger of seeing slain, after I have so hardly found 
him. Oh! tell not thy brother that my husband is returned 
to these loving arms; save us, I beseech thee; never for 
thy brother’s sake sacrifice thy character for uprightness, by 
evil and unjust means bidding for his favour. [For the 
deity hates violence, and biddeth all men get lawful gains 
without plundering others. Wealth unjustly gotten, though 
it bring some power, is to be eschewed. The breath of 
heaven and the earth are man’s common heritage, wherein 
to store his home, without taking the goods of others, or 
wresting them away by force.’ ] Me did Hermes at a critical 
time,” to my sorrow, intrust to thy father’s safe keeping for 
this my lord, who now is here and wishes to reclaim me. 
But* how can he recover me if he be slain? How could 
thy sire restore the living to the dead? Oh! consider ere that 
the will of heaven and thy father’s too; would the deity or 
would thy dead sire restore their neighbour’s goods, or would 
they forbear? restore them, I feel sure. It is not, therefore, 
right that thou shouldst attach more importance to thy wan- 
ton brother than to thy righteous father. Yet if thou, 
prophetess as thou art and believer in divine providence, 
shalt petvert the just intention of thy father and gratify thy 
unrighteous brother, ’tis shameful thou shouldst have full 
knowledge of the heavenly will, both what is and what is 
not,‘ and yet be ignorant of justice. Oh! save my wretched 


1 Dindorf condemns lines 903-908 ; Paley would retain them with the 
exception of 905, which he regards as an interpolation. 

2 capiwc. So Badham for MS. paxapinc. 

3 Nauck regards lines gt 2, 3 3, as suspicious. 

4 Clark’s conjecture, rd 7’ dvra kai péiddovra, rad dé dikata pi is 
extremely plausible. 
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life from the troubles which beset it, granting this as ant 
accession to our good fortune ; for every living soul loathes — 
Helen, seeing that there is gone a rumour throughout Hellas — 
that I was false unto my lord, and took up my abode in © 
Phrygia’s sumptuous halls. Now, if I come to Hellas, and 
set foot once more in Sparta, they will hear and see how they — 
were ruined by the wiles of goddesses, while I was no traitress _ 
to my friends after all; and so will they restore to me my ~ 
virtuous name again, and I shall give' my daughter in 
marriage, whom no man now will wed; and, leaving this 
vagrant life in Egypt, shall enjoy the treasures in my home. 
Had Menelaus met his doom at some funeral pyre,? 
with tears should I be cherishing his memory in a far-off — 
land, but must I lose him now when he is alive and safe? — 
Ah! maiden, I beseech thee, say not so; grant me this boon, _ 
I pray, and reflect thy father’s justice; for this is the fairest — 
ornament of children, when the child of a virtuous Sire re- — 
sembles its parents in character. 

Cuo. Piteous thy pleading, and a piteous object thou! 
But I fain would hear what Menelaus will say to save his 
life. 

MEN. I will not deign to throw myself at thy knees, or 
wet mine eyes with tears; for were I to play the coward, 
I should most foully blur my Trojan fame. And yet men 
say it shows a noble soul to let the tear-drop fall in mis- 
fortune. But that will not be the honourable course that I? 
will choose in preference to bravery, if what I shall say is” 
honourable. Art thou disposed to save a stranger seeking in — 
mere justice to recover his wife, why then restore her and save — 
us to boot ; if not, this will not be the first by many a time that — 


1 ESve@oonat, Hermann. 

* i.e, slain as a prisoner of war to grace some hero’s funeral obsequies. 
Hermann ingeniously offered év wpa ‘on the opposite shore ” for 8ig 
mupay, but the change seems scarcely required. wy 

® Reading Porson’s aipyoopar yw. 


; Ef suffered, though thou wilt get an evil name. All that 
, £1 deem worthy of me and honest, all that will touch thy heart 
_ most nearly, will I utter at the tomb of thy sire with regret ' 
_ for his loss. Old king beneath this tomb of stone reposing, 
pay back thy trust ! I ask of thee my wife whom Zeus sent 
_ hither unto thee to keep for me. I know thou canst never 
_ restore her to me thyself, for thou art dead; but this thy 
4 _ daughter will never allow her father once so eleagus whom 
_ Tinvoke in his grave, to bear a tarnished name; for the 
- decision rests with her now. Thee, too, great god ag death, 
_ I call to my assistance, who hast received full many a corpse, 
_ slain by me for Helen, and art keeping thy wage ; either 
_ restore those dead now to life again, or compel the daughter 
_ to show herself a worthy equal * of her virtuous sire, and give 
_ me back my wife. But if ye will rob me of her, I will tell 
you that which she omitted in her speech. Know then, 
_ maiden, I by an oath am bound, first, to meet thy brother 
; sword to sword, when he or I must die ; there is no alterna- 
ob But if he refuse to meet me aly front to front, and 
' seek by famine to chase away us suppliants twain at this 
= Riomh, I am resolved to slay Helen, and then to plunge this 
7 two-edged sword through my own heart, upon the top of the 
_ sepulchre, that our streaming blood may trickle down the 
~ tomb ; and our two corpses will be lying side by side upon 
| g this polished slab, a source of deathless grief to thee, and 
; 7 ‘to thy sire reproach. Never shall thy brother wed Helen, 
_ nor shall any other ; I will bear her hence myself, if not to 
_ my house, at any rate to death. And why this stern resolve? 
_ Were I to resort to women’s ways and weep, I should be a 
_ pitiful creature, not a man of action. Slay me, if it seems 
thee good ; I will not die ingloriously ; but better yield to 
3 what I say, that thou mayst act with justice, and I recover 
> my wife. 
oe Nauck proposes meowy for MS. mop. 
__- 2 Hermann’s emendation pu) eboeBove marpic ijeow is hexe foHoaved. 
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Cuo. On thee, maiden, it rests to judge between these t 
arguments. Decide in such a way as to please one and all. 

Tue. My nature and my inclination lean towards piety 5 E. 
myself, too, I respect, and I will never sully my father’s fair 3 
name, or gratify my brother at the cost of bringing myself ee 
into open discredit, For justice hath her temple firmly — 
founded in my nature, and since I have this heritage from ~ * 
Nereus I will strive to save Menelaus ; wherefore, seeing it 
is Hera’s will to stand thy friend, I will give my vote with y 
her. May Cypris be favourable to me! though in me she 
hath no part, and’ I will try to remain a maid alway. 
As for thy reproaches against my father at this tomb; lo! I 
have the same words to utter; I should be wronging thee, ~ 
did I not restore thy wife; for my sire, were he living, — 
would have given her back into thy keeping, and thee to . 
her. [Yea, for there is recompense for these things as well 3 
amongst the dead as amongst all those who breathe the breath 


of life. ‘The soul indeed of the dead lives no more, yet hath 
ita consciousness that lasts for ever, eternal as the ether — 
into which it takes the final plunge.’?] Briefly then toend the — 
matter, I will observe strict silence on all that ye prayed I~ 
should, and never with my counsel will I aid my brother’s — 
wanton will. For I am doing him good service, though he — 
little thinks it, if I turn him from his godless life to holiness. — 
Wherefore devise * yourselves some way of escape ; my lips ¢ 
are sealed; I will not cross your path. First with the © 
goddesses begin, and of the one,—and that one Cypris,—crave 
permission to return unto thy country; and of Hera, that her — 


goodwill may abide in the same quarter, even her scheme . 
to save thee and thy husband. And thou, my own dead © 
sire, shalt never, in so far as rests with me, lose thy holy name_ 


to rank with evil-doers. [Zxi¢ THEONOE. — 


' Badham rejects this line. 


Lines 1013-1016 are condemned by Dindorf. 
* Hermann’s correction evpicker’ tEoddy teva. 
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_. Co. No man ever prospered by unjust practices, but in 
| arighteous cause there is hope of safety. 

Het. Menelaus, on the maiden’s side are we quite safe. 

_ Thou must from that point start, and by contributing thy 

_ advice, devise with me a scheme to save ourselves. 

MEN. Hearken then; thou hast been a long while in 
the palace, and art intimate with the king’s attendants. 
Het. What dost thou mean thereby? for thou art sug- 

_ gesting hopes, as if resolved on some plan for our mutual 

help. 

MEN. Couldst thou persuade one of those who have - 

_ charge of cars and steeds to furnish us with a chariot ? 

HEL. I might; but what escape is there for us who know 

"nothing of the country and the barbarian’s kingdom ? 

Men. True; a dilemma. Well, supposing I conceal 

’ myself in the palace and slay the king with this two-edged 

sword? 

Hev. His sister would never refrain from telling her 
brother that thou wert meditating his death. 

- MeN. We have not so much as a ship to make our 

escape in ; for the sea hath swallowed the one we had. 

Het. Hear me, if haply even a woman can utter words 

_ of wisdom. Dost thou consent to be dead in word, though 

not really so? 

_ Men. ’Tis a bad omen; still, if by saying so I shall gain 
aught, I am ready to be dead in word, though not in 
deed. — 

Het. I, too, will mourn thee with hair cut short and 

_ dirges, as is women’s way, before this impious wretch. 

_ MEN. What saving remedy doth this afford us twain? 
There is a flavour of deception’ in thy scheme. 


1! Reading Hermann’s correction daddy for MS. wadaorne, which 
"may perhaps mean “there is a certain staleness about that suggestion.” 
 Nauck retains the old reading, and in spite of Paley’s high praise of the 
correction it does not seem wholly necessary to the context. 
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Het. I will beg the king of this country leave to bury a 
thee in a cenotaph, as if thou hadst really died at sea. naa < 
Men. Suppose he grant it; how, e’en then, are we toa 
escape without a ship, after have committed | me to a ‘ 
empty tomb ? % 

Het. I will bid him give me a vessel, from which to let 3 
drop into the sea’s embrace thy funeral offerings. - 

Men. A clever plan in truth, save in one particular 5 3 
suppose he bid thee rear the tomb upon the strand, thy — 
pretext comes to naught. Sas 

Het. But I shall say it is not the custom in Hellas to 
bury those who die at sea upon the shore. : 

Men. Thou removest this obstacle too; I then will sit 
with thee and help stow the funeral garniture in the same ship. 

Het. Above all, it is necessary that thou and all thy 3 
sailors who escaped from the wreck should be at hand: $3 

Men. Be sure if once I find a ship at her moorings, they * 
shall be there man for man, each with his sword. 

Hew. Thou must direct everything; only let there be — 
winds to waft our sails and a good ship to speed before — 
them ! “i 

MEN. So shall it be; for the deities will cause my troubles” 
to cease. But from whom wilt thou say thou hadst tidings 7 
of my death? a 

Het. From thee; declare thyself the one and only st sur- a 
vivor, telling how thou wert sailing with the son of Ae MI 
and didst see him perish. Y: 

Men. Of a truth the garments I have thrown about r me, Ee 
will bear out my tale that they were rags collected from the — 
wreckage. ks 

Het. They. come in most cooereree but they were 
near being lost just at the wrong time. Ma that 2 mis- 3 
fortune will turn to fortune. E 

Men. Am I to enter the palace with thee, or are we to sit 
here at the tomb quietly ? 


we i 


on 


Ww. 


eee ea 
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_. Het. Abide here; for if the king attempts to do thee 
any mischief, this tomb and thy good sword will protect 
thee. But I will go within and cut off my hair, and ex- 
change my white robe for sable weeds, and rend my cheek 
with this hand’s* blood-thirsty nail. For tis a mighty 
_ struggle, and I see two possible issues; either I must 
die if detected in my plot, or else to my country shall I 
~come and save thy soul alive. O Hera! awful queen, who 
_ sharest the couch of Zeus, grant some respite from their 
+ toil to two unhappy wretches; to thee I pray, tossing my 
| arms upward to heaven, where thou hast thy home in the 
_ Star-spangled firmament. Thou, too, that didst win the 
| prize of beauty at the price of my marriage ; O Cypris! 
_ daughter of Dione, destroy me not utterly. Thou hast in- 
| jured me enough aforetime, delivering* up my name, though 
_ not my person, to live amongst barbarians. Oh! suffer me to 
_ die, if death is thy desire, in my native Jand. Why art thou | 
so insatiate in mischief, employing every art of love, of 
’ fraud, and guileful schemes, and spells that bring bloodshed 
_ on families? Wert thou but moderate, only that !—in all 
else thou art by nature man’s most welcome deity ; and I 
have reason to say so. [Zxeunt HELEN and MENELAUS. 
~ Cuo. Thee let me invoke, tearful Philomel, lurking 
» ‘neath the leafy covert in thy place of song, most tuneful of 
all feathered songsters, oh! come to aid me in my dirge, 
- trilling through thy tawny throat, as I sing the piteous woes 
_ of Helen, and the tearful fate of Trojan dames made sub- 
_ ject to Achza’s spear, on the day that there came to their 
- plains one who sped with foreign oar across the dashing 
pillows, bringing to Priam’s race from Lacedzemon thee his 


1 Adopting the emendation of Jacobs, xeo0¢ for xp0d¢, which is 
- mentioned with approval by Paley. If xpod¢ is retained, the only 
t 4 possible meaning is “‘ which draws blood from the skin ;” (Hermann) 

a doubtful rendering. 

2 Line 1100 is rejected by Nauck. 
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-hapiess bride, O Helen,'—even Paris, luckless bridegroom, 
by the guidance of Aphrodite. And many an Achzan hath — 
breathed his last amid the spearmen’s thrusts and hurtling hail 
of stones, and gone to his sad end; for these their wives cut off. 
their hair in sorrow, and their houses are left without a 
bride; and one ®* of the Achzans, that had but a single shina 
did light a blazing beacon on sea-girt Eubcea, and destroy ~ 
full many of them, wrecking them on the rocks of Caphareus 
andthe shores that front the Aigean main, by the treacherous — ¢ 
gleam he kindled; when® thou, O Menelaus, from the very 
day of thy start, didst drift to harboutless hills, far from thy — 
coun, before the breath of the storm, bearing on thy ship — & 
a prize* that was no prize, but a phantom made by Hera out: 
of cloud for the Danai to struggle over. What’ mortal 
claims, by searching to the utmost limit, to have found out 
the nature of God, or of his opposite, or of that which:comes ~ 
cf 


K 
Bis 


between, seeing as he doth this world of man® tossed to and — 
fro by waves of contradiction and strange vicissitudes? — 
Thou, Helen, art the daughter of Zeus ; for thy sire was the © 
bird that nestled in Leda’s bosom; and yet for all that art _ 
thou become a by-word‘ for wickedness, through the length - 
and breadth of Hellas, as faithless, treacherous wife and 

godless woman ; nor can I tell what certainty is, whatever 


Peper a7 \\ 


' Seidler’s & ‘EXéva for we eiXe. ; a 

* ze, Nauplius in revenge for his son Palamedes’s death, cf. SUpra, 
1. 767. ; 

* The corruption here is beyond all reasonable hope of emendation ; 
Clark’s seers has been followed, adipeva &’ bpea ob, Meveda’, ad’ du 
‘oraXne, br’ éoveo. This is only one of numerous suggestions for the _ 
MS. words pédea BapBapov orodac, br’ éovro, which are, as they stand, x 
quite unintelligible. : 

* Badham’s emendation of yépac in each case for répac. 

5 Matthiae’s correction ric gnoiv—eipeiv. 

* Paley proposes to read ra Ovhr’, Hartung ra& Boorwy for MS, oe 
Osa, 


7 Hermann’s kgr’ iaxnOne, for cai iaxy) on. 
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_ may pass for it amongst men. That which gods pronounce 
have I found true. O fools! all ye who try to win the meed 
_ of valour through war and serried ranks of chivalry, seeking 
_ thus to still this mortal coil, in senselessness ;* for if bloody 
contests are to decide, there will never be any lack of strife 
_ in the towns of men; the maidens’ of the land of Priam left 
their bridal bowers, though arbitration might have put thy 
quarrel right, O Helen. And now Troy’s sons are in 
Hades’ keeping in the world below, and fire hath darted on 
her walls, as darts the flame of Zeus, and thou art bringing 


"woe on woe to hapless sufferers in their misery.’ 


_ Tue. All hail, my father’s tomb! I buried thee, Proteus, 
at the place where men pass out, that I might often greet 
_ thee; and so, ever as I go out and in, I, thy son Theo- 
_ elymenus, call on thee, father. Ho! servants, to the palace 
take my hounds and hunting nets! How often have I 
blamed myself for never punishing those miscreants with 
death ! I have just heard that a son of Hellas has come 


:: openly to my land, escaping the notice of the guard, a spy 


maybe or a would-be thief of Helen; death shall be his lot 
_ if onlyI can catch him. Ha! I find all my plans apparently 
frustrated ; the daughter of Tyndareus has deserted her seat 
at the tomb and sailed away from my shores. Ho! there, 
undo the bars, loose the horses from their stalls, bring forth 
my chariot, servants, that the wife, on whom my heart is 
set, may not get away from these shores unseen, for want of 
any trouble I can take. Yet stay ; for I see the object of 
‘my pursuit is still in the palace, and has not fled. How 


apabdc, Musgrave. 

2 This line is corrupt, and no satisfactory emendation is offered. If 
ai (sc. yuvairec) is read, it is possible to extract some meaning with 
‘small change of MS. reading. _ Hartung proposes kai Tprapidac, 
Dindorf ¢ Torapida. 

3 This line is also corrupt, and possibly an interpolation, aiXivotc, the 
yariant for ’IAiorc is here followed, for which Nauck proposed éAgvvote. 
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now, lady, why hast thou arrayed thee in sable weeds in- 3 
stead of white raiment, and from thy fair head hast shorn 
thy tresses with the steel, bedewing thy cheeks the while 
with tears but lately shed? Is it in response to visions of ~ 
the night that thou art mourning, or, because thou hast ~ 
heard some warning voice within, art thus distraught: with | 
grefe ? 
~ Het. My lord,—for already I have learnt to say that 
name,—I am undone ; my luck is gone; I cease to be. ~ 
Tue. In what cysteine art thou plunged? What hath © 
happened ¢ ? a 
’ HEL. Menelaus, ah me! how can I say it? is tas a ¥ 
husband. ; 
Tue. [I show no exultation in this news, yet am I bles 4 
herein. }> % 
Het * * eo aS 
Tue. How knowest thou? Did Theonoe tell thee this? 
HEL. Both she, and one who was there when he perish 
- Tue. What! hath one arrived who actually announces ; 
this for certain? 
Het. One hath; oh may he come e’en as I wish him to bs 
Tue. Who and where i is he? that I may learn this more ; 
surely. 
Het. There he is, sitting crouched beneath the shelter of ; 
this tomb. 
Tue. Great Apollo! what a bundle of unsightly rags | ! 
' Het. Ah me! methinks my own husband too is in like . 
plight. 
Tue. From what country is this fellow? whence landed 
he here? a 
Het. From Hellas, one of the Achzeans who sailed with a 
my husband. 2 
Tue, What kind of death doth he declare that Menelaus 2 


a 


—-. . a EIN 
Es ee ae ae 


wei ‘ .; 
eet 6 The 


died ? 


Hartung rejects this line. 
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_ HEL. The most piteous of all; amid the watery waves at 

eda pr ane ; 

_ THE. On what part of the savage ocean was he sailing ? © 

Het. Cast up on the harbourless rocks of Libya. ¢ 

_ Tue. How was it this man did not perish if he was with 

him aboard ? 

moe bet. ‘There are times when churls have more luck than 

_ their betters. poate 

_ Tue. Where left he the wreck, on coming hither ? 

Het. There, where perdition catch it, but not Menelaus! 

_ Tue. He islost ; but on what vessel came this man? 

' Het. According to his story sailors fell in with him and 

- picked him up. 

_ Tue, Where then is that mischievous thing that was 

sent to Troy in thy stead? 

Het. Dost mean the phantom-form of cloud? It hath 

_ passed into the air. 

- Tue. O Priam, and thou land of Troy, how fruitless thy 

~ yuin! ; 

- Het. I too have shared with Priam’s race their mis- 

fortunes. , ; 
Tue. Did this fellow leave thy husband unburied, or 

consign him to the grave? 

__- Het. Unburied ; woe is me for my sad lot ! 

Tuer. Wherefore hast thou shorn the tresses of thy golden 


; hair? 
- _- Het. His memory lingers fondly in this heart,’ whate’er 
_ his fate. 


= 1 Heath very ingeniously suggests that atthe words ¢v40’ oy Helen 
~~ lays her hand upon her heart. Admitting this as possible, and reading 
-_ Seidler’s éu mor’ oriv or be mor’ éoTiv,a more intelligible meaning is 
| obtained than by adopting Hermann’s dezep éoriv and giving a double 
‘meaning to év@ade (1) as Theoclymenus would understand it ‘‘in that 
other world,” (2) as Helen really means ‘‘ here by the tomb.” Probably 
: - the line is corrupt. Nauck suggests #¢ mor’ evaded’ wv Talc. 


SS 


re 
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THe. Are thy tears in genuine sorrow for this calamity? 
Het. An easy task no doubt to escape’ thy sister’s de- 
tection ! % 


a 

THE. No, surely; impossible. Wilt thou still make : this 

tomb thy abode? — 

He. Why jeer at me? canst thou not let the dead man . 
be ?. 


5 


THE. No, thy loyalty* to thy husband’s memory makeatl x 
thee fly from me. G 
Het, I will do so no more; prepare at once for my ¥ 
marriage. + 
THE. Thou hast been long in bringing thyself to it; still 
I do commend thee now. BS 
HEL. Dost know thy part? Let us forget the past. - 
Tue. On what terms? One good turn deserves another. 
Het. Let us make peace ; be reconciled to me. \_ = 
THE. I relinquish my quarrel with thee; let it take 
wings and fly away. 2 
Het. Then by thy knees, since thou art my friend — 
indeed,— 4 
Tue. What art so bent on winning, that to me thou 
stretchest out a suppliant hand ? 
Het. My dead husband would I fain bury. j 
Tue. What tomb can be bestowed on lost bodies? Wilt a 
thou bury a shade ? 4 
Het. In Hellas we have a custom, whene’er one is\im 
drowned at sea— . 
Tue. What is your custom? The race of Pelops ae ‘5 
hath some skill in matters such as this. 


Het, To hold a burial with woven robes that wrap no 
corpse. + 


3 Reading Hermann’s dafeiv, the line being strongly ironical: If 


Oaveiy is retained, the meaning would be ‘‘no doubt thou wouldst bear 
thy sister’s death lightly !” 


* Paley’s correction ror) yap oboa . , . petysic spe. ce. 
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a THE, Perform the ceremony; rear he tomb where’er 
; ime wilt. 
HEL. ’Tis not thus we give drowned sailors burial. 
_ THe. How then? I know nothing of your customs in 
Hellas. 
Het. We unmoor, and carry out to sea all that is the 
_ dead man’s due. 
Tue. What am I to give thee then for thy dead hus- 
band ? 
Het, Myself I cannot say;* I had no such experience 
in my previous happy life. 
Tue. Stranger, thou art the bearer of tidings I welcome. 
MEN. Well, I do not, nor yet doth the dead man. 
_ Tue, How do ye bury those who have been drowned at 
sea? , 
Men. Each according to his means. 
_ Tue. As far as wealth goes, name thy wishes for this 
_lady’s sake. 
Men. There must be a blood-offering first to the dead. 
& Tue. Blood of what? Do thou show me and I will 
~ comply. 
_. Men. Decide that thyself; whate’er thou givest will 
suffice. 
_. Tue, Amongst barbarians ’tis customary to sacrifice a 
horse or bull. 
Men. If thou givest at all, let there be nothing mean in 
thy gift. — 
Tue. I have no lack of such in my rich herds. 
4 Men. Next an empty bier is decked and carried in pro- 
cession. 
Tue. It shall be so; what else is it customary to add? 
Men. Bronze arms ; for war was his delight. 
Tur. These willbe worthy of the race of Pelops, and 
_ these will we give. 
2 Hermann’s correction ov« 01d’ tywy’, dmeipog «.7-D. 
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‘Men. And with them all the fair increase of productive 


earth. ft 
Tue. And next, how do ye pour these offerings into the eh 

billows ? * i 
MEN. There must be a ship ready and rowers. —= a 
Tue. How far from the shore does the ship put out? ~ 


Men. So far that the foam in her wake can scarce be ~ 
seen from the strand. 3 
THE. Why so?' wherefore doth Hellas observe this 4 
custom ? Es 
Men. That the billow may not cast up again our ex- nS 
piatory offerings. * 
Tue. Phcenician rowers will soon cover the distance. a 
Men. ’Twill be well done, and gratifying to Menelaus, too. ~ 
~TuHE. Canst thou not perform these rites well oF Re 
without Helen? 
MEN. This task belongs to mother, wife, or childrens 
THE. "Tis her task then, according to thee, to bury her ~ 
husband. ; = 
MEN. To be sure; piety demands that the dead be not 
robbed of their due. - 
THE. Well, let her go; ’tis my interest to foster piety 
in a wife. And thou, enter the house and choose adorn- % 
ment for the dead. Thyself, too, will I not send empty- 
handed away, since thou hast done her a service. And — 
for the good news thou hast brought me, thou shalt receive © 
raiment instead of going bare, and food, too, that thou ~ 
mayst reach thy country; for as it is, I see thou art in 
sorry plight. As for thee, poor lady, waste not thyself? in a 
hopeless case; Menelaus has met his doom, and thy dead — 
husband cannot come to life. 


' The note of interrogation is due to Schiifer, 

* Nauck, with some old editions, gives rpiyou od sauriy, but Her- 
mann and others, following the Florence MS., read Tpdxovoa cauriy, 
and suppose a lacuna after 1. 1285. The sense, however, is clear. 
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- Mev. This then is thy duty, fair young wife ; be content 
_ with thy present husband, and forget him who has no exis- _ 
_ tence; for this is thy best course in face of what is happen- 
ing. - And if ever I come to Hellas and secure my safety, 
I will clear thee of thy former ill-repute, if thou prove a 
dutiful wife to thy true husband. iets: 
-_ Het. Iwill; never shall my husband have cause to blame 
me; thou shalt thyself attend us and be witness thereto. 
_ Now go within, poor wanderer, and seek the bath, and 
; 4 change thy raiment. I will show my kindness to thee, and 
- that without delay. For thou wilt perform all service due 
with kindlier feeling for my dear lord Menelaus, if at my 
_ hands thou meet with thy deserts. 
% a [Zxeunt THEOCLYMENUS, HELEN, MENELAUS. 
'- Cuo. Through wooded glen, o’er torrent’s flood, and 
-  ocean’s booming waves rushed the mountain-goddess, mother 
_ of the gods, in frantic haste, once long ago, yearning for her 
daughter lost, whose name men dare not utter; loudly 
rattled the Bacchic castanets in shrill accord, what time 
_ those maidens, swift as whirlwinds, sped forth with the 
~~ goddess* on her chariot yoked to wild creatures, in quest of 
‘her that was ravished from the circling choir of virgins ; 
here was Artemis with her bow, and there the grim-eyed” 
_ goddess, sheathed in mail, and spear in hand... .* But Zeus 
~ looked down from his throne in heaven, and turned the 
issue otherwhither. Soon as the mother ceased from her 
wild wandering toil, in seeking* her daughter stolen so 
_ ‘subtly as to baffle all pursuit, she crossed the snow-capped 
heights of Ida’s nymphs ; and in anguish cast her down 


Ne 


1 Hermann’s correction Zevgdog Seg oarivac. 

~ 2 Hermann’s Topyw7a. { 

3 To complete the sense, Hermann and Dindorf give a conjectural 

~ line containing a finite verb, thus xpovEwppwyro Lede 0 ¢Opavwy, omitting 
dt after abydZwr. cet 

4 parevovo’ arépove, Hermann. 


~ ¥ 
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amongst the rocks and brushwood deep in snow; and, deny- 
ing to man all increase to his tillage from those barren fields, 
she wasted the human race ; nor would she let the leafy ten- _ 


drils yield luxuriant fodder for the cattle, wherefore many* a _ 


beast lay dying; no sacrifice was offered to the gods, and — 
on the altars were no cakes to burn; yea, and she made A 


the dew-fed founts of crystal water to cease their flow, in her — 
insatiate sorrow for her child. But when for gods and — 
tribes of men alike she made an end to festal cheer, Zeus _ 
spoke out, seeking to sooth the mother’s moody soul, “ Ye \ 
stately Graces, go banish from Demeter’s angry heart the — 
grief her wanderings* bring upon her for her child, and go, _ 
ye Muses too, with tuneful choir.” Thereon did Cypris, — 
fairest of the blessed gods, first catch up the crashing — 
cymbals, native to that land, and the drum with tight. 
stretched skin, and then Demeter smiled, and in her hand _ 
did take the deep-toned flute, well pleased with its loud note. _ 

Thou hast wedded as thou never shouldst have done* - 
in defiance of all right, and thou hast incurred, my daughter, _ 
the wrath of the great mother by disregarding her sacrifices. b: 
Oh! mighty is the virtue in a dress of dappled fawn-skin, _ 
in ivy green that twineth round a sacred thyrsus, in ‘ 
whirling tambourines struck as they revolve in air, in tresses ; 
wildly streaming for the revelry of Bromius, and likewise _ 
in the sleepless vigils of the goddess, when‘ the moon looks — 


' Reading odéwy (Hermann) though Nauck has wé\ewy=cities. 

* aay, so Bothe for MS. dAadg. 

* The translation follows Paley’s conjecture txupoac for ixipwoac; — 
this requires perhaps the least change in a very difficult and probably 
corrupt passage. The various emendations -are discussed at length in | 
Paley’s larger edition. The allusion seems to be to Helen’s guilty — 
passion for Paris, which is an insult to the majesty of Cybele.” 

* Reading Hermann’s conjecture ebré aw Oppacty *Bade ceAdva which 
is adopted in Paley’s text as the most satisfactory emendation of this - 
very corrupt passage, The last line of this choral ode is generally — 
regarded as a clumsy interpolation. in 
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_ down and sheds her radiance o’er the scene. [Thou wert 
confident in thy charms alone. | 

_ Het. My friends, within the palace all goes well for us ; 
_ for the daughter of Proteus, who is privy to our stealthy 
_ scheme, told her brother nothing when questioned as to my 
_ husband’s coming, but for my sake declared him dead 
and buried. Most! fortunate it is my lord hath had the 
luck to get these weapons ; for he is now himself clad in the 


harness he was to plunge into the sea, his stalwart arm 


_ thrust through the buckler’s strap, and in his right hand a 
__ spear, on pretence of joining in homage to the dead. He hath 
- girded himself most serviceably for the fray, as if to triumph 
o’er a host of barbarian foes when once we are aboard yon 
oartd ship; instead” of his rags from the wreck hath he 
donned the robes I gave for his attire, and I have bathed 
‘his limbs in water from the stream, a bath he long hath 
wanted. But I must be silent, for from the house comes 
forth the man who thinks he has me in his power, prepared 
‘to be his bride ; and thy goodwill I also claim and thy strict 
silence, if haply, when we save ourselves, we may save thee 
too some day. 

Tur. Advance in order, servants, as the stranger hath 
directed, bearing the funeral gifts the sea demands. But 
thou, Helen, if thou wilt not misconstrue my words, be per- 
suaded and here abide; for thou wilt do thy husband equal 
service whether thou art present or not. For I am afraid 
that some sudden shock of fond regret may prompt thee to 


1 This line is corrupt, and may, as Hermann suggests, be made up of 


of ® parts of two. Nauck’s reading is here followed, Ka\\ora 6 70 ijprao’ 


éy roxy Toot, 
- - 2% To avoid the awkwardness involved in the somewhat doubtful 


Greek émdove dpetpac... ayo wy, Pierson ingeniously proposes 


- gémouc & apstpao’.. . tya vv, to which however Paley objects that 

dpeiBery cannot be used of one who effects a change upon another, while 
Hermann somewhat hypercritically remarks that by this change the 
several actions described take an unnatural order. 


—_~ 
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plunge into the swollen tide, in an ecstasy of gratitude toward 
thy former husband ; for thy grief for him, ee he is lost, ‘ 
is running to excess. 

Het. O my new’ lord, needs must I honour him 
with whom I first shared married joys; for I could — 
even die with my husband, so well I loved him; yet how 
could he thank me, were I to share death’s door with a 
him? Still, let me go and pay his funeral rites unto the dead 
in person. ‘The gods grant thee the boon I wish and this ‘ 
stranger too, for the assistance he is lending here! And hs 
thou shalt find in mea wife fit to share thy house, since tho 
art rendering kindnessto Menelaus and to me; for surely these 
events are to some good fortune tending. But now appoint ~ 3 
someone to give us a ship wherein to convey these gifts, = 
that I may find thy kindness made complete. = 

THE. (¢o an attendant.) Go thou, and furnish them with ‘S 
a Sidonian galley of fifty oars and rowers also. 

Het. Shall not he command the ship who is ordering thea : 
funeral ? ae 

Tue. Most certainly; my sailors are to obey him. He 

He. Repeat the order, that they may clearly understand — 
thee. 

Tue. I repeat it, and will do so yet again if that is thy 
pleasure. 

Het. Good luck to thee and to me in my designs! 

Tue. Oh! waste not thy fair complexion with excessive B 
weeping. 

Het. This day shall show my gratitude to thee. 

Tur. The state of the dead is nothingness; to toil for 
them is vain. 3 

Het. In what I say, this world, as well as that, hath shares 

Tue. Thou shalt not find in me a husband at all inftibes 
to Menelaus. 


Fane ie dit a 


J 


i 


1 Elmsley’s correction rade, ei: * 
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Het. With theehave I no fault to find; good luck is all - 


need.' 


Tue. That rests with thyself, if thou fe tyselt a 
loving wife to me. 

Het. This is not a lesson I shall have to lean now, to 
love my friends. 

THE. Is it thy wish that I should escort thee in ae 
with active aid? 
Het. God forbid! become not thy servant’s servant, O 
king ! 

Tue. Up and away! I am not concerned with customs 


_ which the race of Pelops holds. My. house is pure, for 

_ Menelaus did not die here ; go some one now and bid my 
_ vassal chiefs bring marriage-offerings to my palace ; for the 
whole earth must re-echo in glad accord the hymn of 


‘my wedding with Helen, to make men envious. Go, 
stranger, and pour into the sea’s embrace these offerings to 
Helen’s former lord, and then speed back again with my. 


_ bride, that after sharing with me her marriage-feast thou 


So 


mayst set out for home, or here abide in happiness. 
‘ [Exit THEOCLYMENUS. 
- MEN. O Zeus, who art called the father of all and god of 


_ wisdom, look down on us and change our woe to joy! Lend 


us thy ready help, as we seek to drag our fortunes up the 


rugged hill; if with but-thy-finger-tip thou touch us,we. shall 


reach our longed-for goal. Sufficient are the troubles we ere 
this have undergone. Full oft have I invoked you gods to. 
hear my joys and sorrows ;” I do not deserve to be for ever 


unhappy, but to advance and prosper. Grant me but this 


one boon, and. so will ye crown. my future with blessing. 
[ Exeunt- MENELAUS and HELEN. 
" CHo. Hail!.thou swift Phoenician ship of Sidon! dear 


1 we dei. So Musgrave for péde. 
2 Paley’s reading ypfor’ éov xvery, kai dip’. 
BB 
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to the rowers,! mother to the foam, leader of fair dol- 
phins’ gambols, what time the deep is hushed and still, and ~ 
Ocean’s azure child, the queen of calm, takes up her parable 
and says: ‘Away! and spread your canvas to the ocean- — 
breeze. Ho! sailors, ho! come grip your oars of pine, ~ 
speeding Helen on her way to the sheltered beach where © 
Perseus dwelt of yore.”* It may be thou wilt find the 
daughters’ of Leucippus beside the brimming river* or before. . 
the temple of Pallas, when at last with dance and revelry — 
thou joinest in the merry midnight festival’ of Hyacinthus, — 
him whom Phcebus slew in the lists by a quoit ° hurled o’er_— 
the mark; wherefore did the son of Zeus ordain that 
Laconia’s land should set apart that day for sacrifice ; there 
too” shalt thou find the tender maid,* whom ye left® in your — 
house, for as yet no nuptial torch has shed its light for her. x 
Oh! for wings to cleave the airin the track of Libyan cranes, — 
whose serried ranks leave far behind the wintry storm at the — 
shrill summons of some veteran leader, who raises his ex- 
ultant cry as he wings his way o’er plains that know no rain? 
and yet bear fruitful increase. Ye feathered birds with necks — 
outstretched, comrades of the racing clouds, on! on! till ye 
reach the Pleiads in their central station and Orion, lord of 


the night ; and as ye settle on Eurotas’ banks proclaim the © 


elpecia, Barnes. 

2 z.e. to Mycenee, said to have been founded by Perseus. 

’ The daughters of Leucippus were priestesses of Athena and Artemis; 
possibly the name survived as a title far all such priestesses after them. 

‘ ze, the Eurotas in Sparta, and the temple of the ‘‘ Brazen House.” 

5 yyiay ebppocivay. So Matthiae. 

5 rpoxp arippou discov. So Dobree. 

7 Hyacinthus was a beautiful youth beloved by Apollo who acci- 
dentally killed him with the blow of a quoit. After his death the 
festival of the Hyacinthia was instituted in his honour. 

8 z.e. Hermione. 

® \uxérnv. So Hermann, who supplies the lacuna after olxorg with 
O@d\Aovoay év Badapotc. 

‘© It was believed by the ancients that no rain fell in Egypt. 
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glad tidings that Menelaus hath sacked the city of Dardanus, 
and will soon be home. Ye sons of Tyndareus at length 
appear, speeding in your chariot through the sky, denizens 
of heaven’s courts beneath the radiant whirling! stars, 
guide this* lady Helen safely o’er the azure main, across the 
foam-flecked billows of the deep-blue sea, sending the mari- 


_ ners a favouring gale from Zeus ; and from your sister snatch 


the ill-repute of wedding with a barbarian, even the punish- 
ment* bequeathed to her from that strife on Ida’s mount, 
albeit she never went to the land‘ of Ilium, to the battlements 
of Phcebus. 

MEs. (entering hurriedly.) O king, [at last® have I found 
thee in the palace ; for new] tidings of woe art thou soon to 
hear from me. 

THE. How now? 

Mes. Make haste to woo a new wife; for Helen hath 
escaped. : 

Tue. Borne aloft on soaring wings, or treading still the 
earth ? 

Mes. Menelaus has succeeded in bearing her hence; 
*twas he that brought the news of his own death. 

Tue. O monstrous story! what ship conveyed her from 
these shores? ‘Thy tale is past belief. 

Mrs. The very ship thou didst thyself give the stranger ; 
and that thou mayest briefly know all, he is gone, taking thy 
sailors with him. 

Tur. How was it? I long to know, for I never gave it a 


1 Anaxagoras, whose theories are frequently alluded to by Euripides, 
held that the heaven rotated round the earth. This may be alluded to, 


but the line is probably corrupt. 


2 raode for MS. rac. So Badham. 

3 Scaliger rowabeio’ for MS. rovnOeio’. 

4 yév ob EOotca. So Musgrave for ray odk éhOovcav. 

5 Hermann’s emendation, rd pdxtor’, is followed in preference to the 
many others offered, Nauck regards the words here inclosed as 
spurious. 
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thought that a’ single arm could master all those sailorag 


with whom thou wert despatched. . 
Mrs. Soon as the daughter of Zeus had left this royal © 


mansion and come unto the sea, daintily picking her way, — 
most craftily she set to mourn her husband, though he was" 
not dead but at her side. Now when we reached thy docks — 


well walled, we began to launch the fastest of Sidonian 
ships, with her full complement of fifty rowers, and each 


task in due succession followed ; some set up the mast, 


others ranged the oars with their blades ready, and stored? the 


white sails within the hold, and the rudder was let down astern — 
and fastened securely. While we were thus employed, those 


“*% 
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Hellenes, who had. been fellow-voyagers with Menelaus, 


were watching us, it seems, and they drew nigh the beach, 


clad in the rags of shipwrecked men,—well built enough, but — 
squalid to look upon.. And -the son of Atreus, directly he — 


saw them approach, bespoke them, craftily introducing the 


reason for his mourning; ‘‘Ye hapless mariners, how have 


ye come hither? your Achzan ship where wrecked? Are ye 
here to help bury dead Atreus’ son, whose missing body this 


lady, daughter of Tyndareus, is honouring with acenotaph?” — 


Then they with feigned tears proceeded to the ship, bear- 


‘ing aboard the offerings to be thrown into the deep for Mene+ — 


laus. Thereat were we suspicious, and: communed amongst 
ourselves regarding the number of extra passengers; but still 


we kept silence out of respect for thy orders, for by intrust- ~ 


ing the command: of the vessel to the stranger thou didst 
thus spoil all. Now the other victims gave no trouble, 


1 Paley retaining rapody re yer translates the passage ‘‘ one set up 


the mast, another placed the oar, and arranged the oarage to the 


rower’s hand.” But Lightfoot’s suggestion, rapo@ carnpe, which is — 


here followed, seems very plausible, on the authority of Iph. T. 1345, 
where the same phrase occurs. Badham’s Tapooy * évéipe seems a 
doubtful improvement. 


2 Paley conjectures éverie or tveri€n for MS, tic ev jv, but WithGey : 


absolutely rejecting the old reading. 
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- and we easily put them aboard ; only the bull refused to go 


forward along the gangway, but rolled his eyes around and 


- kept bellowing, and, arching his back and glaring askance 


toward his horns, he would not let us touch him. But Helen’s 
lord cried out: “O! ye who laid waste the town of Ilium,. 


‘come pick up yon bull, the dead man’s offering, on your 


stout shoulders, as is the way in Hellas, and cast him into the 
hold ;” and as he spoke he drew his sword in readiness. 
Then they at his command came and caught up the bull and 
carried him bodily on to the deck. And Menelaus stroked, 
the horse on neck and brow, coaxing it to go aboard. At. 
length, when the ship was fully freighted, Helen climbed the: 
ladder with graceful step and took her seat midway betwixt 
the rowers’ benches, and he sat by her side, even Menelaus 
who was called dead; and the rest, equally divided on the. 
right and left side of the ship, sat them down, each beside his 


-man, with swords concealed beneath their cloaks, and the: 


pillows soon were echoing to the rowers’ song, as we heard. 
the boatswain’s note. Now when we were put out a space; 
not very far nor very near, the helmsman asked, ‘Shall 


- we, sir stranger, sail yet further on our Course, or will this 
serve? For thine it is to command the ship.” And he 
answered : “’Tis far enough for me,” while in his right hand he 


gripped his sword and stepped on to the prow; then standing 
o’er the bull to slay it, never a word said he of any dead man, 


- but cut its throat and thus made prayer: “ Poseidon, lord of 


the sea, whose home is in the deep, and ye holy daughters of 
Nereus, bring me and my wife safe and sound to Nauplia’s 
strand from hence!” Anon a gush of blood, fair omen for 
One cried, “There is 
treachery in this voyage; why should we now sail to Nauplia?’ 
Give the order, helmsman, turn thy rudder.” But the son of 
Atreus, standing where he slew the bull; called to his com- 
rades, “Why do ye, the pick of Hellas, delay to smite 


1 Navzdiay is Paley’s conjecture for the corrupt Naéiav. 
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and slay the barbarians and fling them from the ship into the a 
waves?” While to thy crew the boatswain cried the opposite — 
command: ‘Ho! some of you catch up chance spars, — 


break up the benches, or snatch the oar-blade from the thole, 


and beat out the brains of these our foreign foes.” Forth- 
with up sprang each man, the one part armed with poles that’ 
sailors use, the other with swords. And the ship ran downwith © 
blood ; while Helen from her seat upon the stern thus cheered } 
them on: ‘‘ Where is the fame ye won in Troy? show it © 


against these barbarians.” Then as they hasted to the fray, 


some would fall and some rise up again, while others hadst 5 
thou seen laid low in death. But Menelaus in full armour, 


made his way, sword in hand, to any point where his watch- 
ful eye perceived his comrades in distress; so we leapt from 
the ship and swam, and he cleared the benches of thy rowers: 


Then did the prince’ set himself to steer, and bade them — 


make a straight course to Hellas. So they set up the mast, 
and favouring breezes blew ; and they are clear away, while 
I, from death escaped, let myself down by the anchor chain 
into the sea ; and, just as I was spent, one threw me a rope 
and rescued me, and drew me to land to bring to thee this 
message. Ah! there is naught more serviceable to mankind 
than a prudent distrust. 

Cuo. I would never have believed that Menelaus could 


have eluded us and thee, O king, in the way he did on his 


coming. 

Tue. Woe is me! cozened by a woman’s tricks ! My 
bride hath escaped me. If the ship could have been pur- 
sued and overtaken, I would have used every means forth- 
with to catch the strangers; as it is, I will avenge myself 
upon my treacherous sister, in that she saw Menelaus in my 
palace and did not tell me. Wherefore shall she nevermore 
deceive another by her prophetic art. 


' Kirchhoff’s dvacra, ‘‘ bade the steersman make straight for,” is a 


simple correction, if any is necessary. 
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Por. Ho, there! whither away so fast, my lord? on what 
bloody thought intent ? 
Tue. Whither Justice calls me. Out of my path! 
Por. I will not loose thy robe, for on grievous mischief 
art thou bent. j 
Tue. Shalt thou, a slave, control thy master ? 
Por. Yea, for I am in my senses. 
Tue. I should not say so, if thou wilt not let me— 
Por. Nay, but that I never will. 
Tue. Slay my sister most accursed. 
Por. Say rather, most righteous. 
Tur. “ Righteous ”? she who betrayed me. 
Por. There is an honourable treachery, which ’tis right to 
commit. 
Tue. By giving my bride to another? 
Por. Only to those who had a better right. 
Tue. Who hath any rights o’er mine? 
Por. He that received her from her father. 
Tue. Nay, but fortune gave her to me. 
Por. And destiny took her away. 
Tue. ’Tis not for thee to decide my affairs. 
Por. Only supposing mine be the better counsel, 
z Tue. So I am thy subject, not thy ruler. 
Por. Aye, a subject bound to do the right, and eschew 
the wrong. 

Tue, It seems thou art eager to be slain. 
Por. Slay me; thy sister shalt thou never slay with my 
consent, but me perchance ; for" to die for their masters is 
the fairest death that noble slaves can find. 

Dio. Restrain those bursts of rage that hurry thee to undue 
lengths, O Theoclymenus, king of this country. We are 
‘the twin sons of Zeus that call to thee by name, whom Leda 
bore one day, with Helen too who hath fled from thy palace. 
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For thou art wroth for a marriage never destined for thee ; nor : 
is thy sister Theonoe, daughter of a Nereid goddess, wrong> — 


ing thee because she honours the word of God and her father’s 


just behests. For it was ordained that Helen should abide | ‘ 


within thy halls up till the present time, but since Troy is 
razed to the ground [and she hath lent her name to the — 
goddesses, no longer need she stay! ], now must she be united” 
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in the self-same wedlock as before, and reach her home and ~ - 


share it with her husband. Withhold then thy malignant _ 


blade from thy sister, and believe that she herein is acting ~ 


with discretion. Long, long ago had we our sister saved, 
seeing that Zeus has made us gods, but we were too weak for 


destiny as well as the deities, who willed these things to be. Ee 


This is my bidding to thee ; while to my sister I say, “Sail 
on with thy husband; and ye shall have a prosperous breezes 


for we, thy brethren twain, will course along the deep and — 


: 
* 
o 


bring you safely to your fatherland. And when at last thy i 


goal is reached and thy life ended, thou shalt be famous.as a 
goddess, and with thy twin brethren share the drink-offering, 
and like us receive gifts from men, for such is the will of Zeus. 
Yea, and that spot* where the son of Maia first appointed 
thee a home when from Sparta he removed thee, after steal- 
ing an image of thee from heaven’s mansions to prevent thy 
marriage with Paris, even the isle* that lies like a sentinel 
along the Attic coast, shall henceforth be called by thy name 
amongst men, for that it welcomed thee when stolen from 
thy home. Moreover, Heaven ordains that the wanderer 
Menelaus shall find a home within an island of the blest ; 
for to noble souls hath the deity no dislike, albeit these ona 
suffer more than those of no account. 


1 Various attempts have been made to redeem the awkwardness of 
this line, which is probably an interpolation, as Nauck considers it, 

2 This ‘has been identified by some as Cranae, a long narrow island - 
off Sunium. Others call it Macri. 

* Reading with Hermann gpoupdy map’ ’Acrp varaniaaa vijov iyo. 
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Ye sons of ‘eda ‘and of Zeus, I will forego. my 
about your sister, nor seek to slay 1 mine own roe 

y nore. Let Helen to her home repair, if such is 


yr the true Cebiliby 6 of Helen’s soul, a Ganinen too seldom 
fou: ind amongst ner sex Es aay 
CHo. Many are the forms the heavenly will assumes; and 
y a thing God brings to pass contrary to expectation : 

t which was looked for is not accomplished, while Heaven — 


ds out a way for what we never hoped; e’en such has been 
the issue here. 


= Janck suspects these closing lines of the play, but they are almost pt ea 
: nec ed the conclusion. ig - 
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Percy’y. Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Collected by Thomas 
Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. With an Essay on Ancient Minstrels, and a 
Glossary. A new edition by J. V. Prichard, AM. 2 vols. Sm, post 80. 78. 

ape ea 45 A+ nap rng RN idea Selected and arranged, with 
a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by 8S. W ° iti 
enlarged Feaposvor ake 0a: » AI Baoll RPO ap ag Sacha 


English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. 1 
§. Waddington, Fop. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Selected and arranged by 


Who Wrote It? A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations i 
the English Language. 4th oditivn, Feoap. 8yo, 2s, 6d. Rogiavionsgin 


Bohn’s Dictionary of Quotations from the English 
according to subjects, 4th edition, Post 8vo. 6s, Z sh Poets, arranged 
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New Editions, feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THE 


BREETSE POETS. 


‘This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something yery different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common. ’—St. James’s Gazette, 


* An excellent series. 


Small, handy, and complete.’—Saturday Review, 


Akenside. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Hdited by Bev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 


*Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by his son-in- 
law, the Rey. A. W. Hill. With Memoir 
by W. Allingham. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 


Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 


2 vols. 
*Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2-vols. 
Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 
Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.S.A. 3vols. 


Dryden. Edited by the Rey. R. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols, 


Falconer. Edited by the Rey. J, 
Mitford. 

ate aaa Edited by Austin 
Dobson. 


er " Edited by J. Bradshaw; 
Herbert, Edited by the Rey. A. B. 


Grosart, 

*Horrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 vols. 

*Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton, 


Kirke White. Edited by Sir H. 
Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw, 
3 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R, B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 


Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of cane 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
ee by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 


Roses. Edited by Edward Bell, 
er Edited by John Dennis, 


5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rey. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rey. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 
0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
ha aede Edited by the Rev. H. 

i) 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 2 vols, 


* These volumes may also be had bound in Irish linen, with design in gold on side 
and back by Gleeson White, and gilt top, 3s. 6d. each net, 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Memoir of Edward Craven Hawtrey, D.D., Headmaster, and after- 
wards Provost, of Eton. By F. St. John Thackeray, M.A. With Portrait 
and 3 Coloured Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Memoir of Edward Steere, Third Missionary Bishop in Central 
Africa, By the Rey. R.M. Heanley, M.A. With Portrait, Four Illustrations, 
and Map. 2nd edition, revised. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


Francois Severin Marceau. A Biography. By Captain T. G. 
Johnson. With Portraits and Maps. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


Robert Schumann. His Life and Works. By August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. Sm. post 8yo. 3s. 6d. : 


Schumann’s Early Letters. Translated by May Herbert. With a 
Preface by Sir George Grove, D.0.L. Sm. post 8yo. 3s, 6d. 


William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with the Tour in the Hebrides, and 
Johnsoniana, New edition, with Notes and Appendices by the late Rey. 
Alexander Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, 
Bditor of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘Theological Works of Barrow.* 
a ee papa bgaine 5 vols. Demy Syo. 3l.; or in 6 yols, sm. post 8yo. 
3. 6d, each, 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alex- 


ander Napier, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 vols. 
Sm. post 8vo. 8s, 6d. each. 


North’s Lives of the Norths: Right Hon. Francis North, Baron 
Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rey. Dr. John 


North. Edited by A. Jeszopp,D.D. With8 Portraits. 3 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 
8s. 6d, cache 


Vasari’s Lives of the most Bminent Painters, Sculptors, and 


Architects. Translated by Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes. G6yvols. Sm. post 8vo. 
3s, 6d. each, 


Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. New edition, revised by 


A H. Bullen. With numerous illustrations, Sm, post 8vo, 5s, 


Helps (Sir Arthur). The Life and Labours of the late Thomas 
_ Brassey. ‘Ythedition. Sm. post 8yo. 1s, 6d. 


The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico, 
Dedicated to Thomas Oarlyle. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d, each. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Di i 
10th edition. Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d, a Discoverer tia 


_— The Life of Pizarro. With some Account of his Associates 
in the Conquest of Peru. 3rd edition. Small post Syo. 3s, 6d. 


The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 5th edition. 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ne 
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Irving (Washington). Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 1s. 


Life and Voyages of Columbus and his Companions. 
2vols. With Portraits. 3s. 6d. each. j 


____ Life of Mahomet and His Successors. With Portrait. 33, 6d, 
Life of George Washington. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his nephew, Pierre 
E, Irving. With Portrait. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Lockhart’s Life of Burns. Revised and corrected with Notes and 
Appendices, by William Scott Douglas. With Portrait. Sm. post &vo. 3s. €d. 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Additional Notes, Index, Portraits, 
Plans, and upwards of 50 Engravings. Sm. post Bvo. 5s. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 

With Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. 


Life of Wellington. By ‘An Old Soldier.’ From the materials of 
Maxwell. With 18 Steel Engravings. Sm. post. 8yo. 5s. 


Life of Burke. By Sir James Prior. Sm, post 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

Life and Letters of Locke. By Lord King. Sm. post 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 
Life of Pope. By Robert Carruthers. Illustrated. Sm. post. 8vo. 53. 
Cellini’s Memoirs. ‘Translated by T. Roscoe, With Portrait, 


Sm. post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow. 
With Portrait. Sm. post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


Memorials and Letters of Charles Lamb. Talfourd’s edition, 
revised. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Robert Southey: The Story of his Life Written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by John Dennis. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with 
Memoir, by W. Moy Thomas. Revised edition, with 5 Portraits. 2 vols, 
small post 8yvo. 5s. each. 


Memoirs of Philip de Commines. Translated by A. R. Scoble. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
MS. by the Rev. Mynors Bright, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 9 vols, demy 8yvo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 

*,* The only complete edition. 


Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, with the Private Corre- 
spondence of Oharles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Hdward 
Hyde are of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W, Bray, F.A.8, With 45 Hngravings. 4 vols, small 


post 8yo. 2s, 
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Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. . With Life and Notes by Lord 
Braybrooke, and 31 Hngravings. 4 vols. small post 8yo. 20s, 


The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. With a Selec- 
tion from her Correspondence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan 
and Charlotte Burney, Edited by Annie Raine Hillis. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, 


The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. As edited by her 
Niece, Charlotte Barrett. With Portraits. 4 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A,, 
Fellow of Ohrist’s College, Cambridge, Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, each. 

The Age of Milton. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., and the 
Rev. J. H. B. Masterman. 
The Age of Dryden. 2nd edition. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 
The Age of Pope. 2ndedition. By John Dennis. 
The Age of Wordsworth. 2nd edition. By Prof. ©. H. 
Herford, Litt,D. 
The Age of Tennyson. 2nd edition. By Professor Hugh 
Walker, 
= PREPARING, 
The Age of Alfred. By H. Frank Heath, Ph.D. 
The Age of Chaucer. By Professor Hales. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Hales. 
‘The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seccombe. — 


Ten Brink's History of Early English Literature. 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo, 3s, 6d, each. Vol, I,—(To Wiclif). Translated by Horace M. 
Kennedy. Vol. II. —(Wiclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). 
Translated by W. Olarke Robinson, Ph.D. Vol. III.—(To the Death of 
Surrey). Edited by Professor Alois Brandl. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 


Reviews and Essays in English Literature, By the Rev. D. C. 
Tovey, M.A., Olark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


History of Germany in the Middle Ages. By E. F. Henderson, 
Ph.D. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


England in the Fifteenth Century. Bythe late Rey. W. Denton, M.A., 
Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


History of Modern Europe, from the Taking of Constantinople to 
the Establishment of the Gérman Empire, a.p. 1453-1871. By the late 
Dr, T. H. Dyer. A new edition, 5 vols, 21. 12s. 6d, 


Lives of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest to 


the reign of Queen Anne, By Agnes Strickland. Library edition. With 
Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols, demy 8yo. 73. 6d, each, Also 
a Cheaper Edition in 6 vols. with 6 Portraits, small post Syo, 30s, 


Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Agnes Strickland. With Index 
and 2 Portraits of Mary, 2 vols. small post 8vo. 10s. ‘ 


Lives of the Tudor and Stuart Princesses. By A i 
With Portraits. Small post 8vo. Ss. 7 aa 
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The Works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston’s Translation. Thoroughly 
revised by Rey. A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical and Geographical 
Notes by Sir C. W. Wilzon, K.C.B. 5 vols. small post 8yo. 17s. 6d. 


Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. 38 vols. With Por- 
traits. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
*,* ATLAS OF I1HE Pians OF MariporouaH’s OampPaiens. 4to. 10s, 6d. 


History of the House of Austria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 
Small post 8yo. 8s. 6d. each. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variornm Notes. With Index, Maps, and Portrait. 
7 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Gregorovius’s History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 


Translated by Annie Hamilton. Orown 8vo. Vols. I., I., and III., each 6s. 
net. Vol. IV., in 2 parts, 9s. net. Vol. V., in 2 parts, 9s. net. 


Guizot’s History of Civilisation. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
With Portraits. Small post 8yo. 3s, 6d. each. 


Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 3 yols. With Portraits, 
Small post 8yo. S¢. 6d. each. 


Machiavelli’s History of Florence, the Prince, and other Works. 
With Portrait. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


Martineau’s (Harriet) History of England, from 1800-1815, Sm, 
post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, a.p. 1815-46, 4 vols, 

Small post 8yo. 3s, 6d, each. 


Menzel’s History of Germany. With Portraits. 3 vols, Small 
post 8vo. 3s, 6d. eaoh. 


Michelet’s Luther’s Autobiography. Translated by William Hazlitt, 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

History of the French Revolution from its earliest indica- 

tions to the flight of the King in 1791. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Mignet’s History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
With Portrait of Napoleon as First Consul, Small post 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, A new Edition, with Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. Small post 8yo, 3s, 6d. each, 


Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by E. Foster. 3 vols. 
With Portraits. mall post 8vo. 3s. 6d, each. 
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STANDARD BOOKS. 
(See also ‘ Biography and History,’ ‘ Poetry,’ ‘ Fiction,’ &c.) 


Addison’s Works. With the Notes of Bishop Hurd. Edited by 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. With Portrait and Plates. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Bacon’s Essays, and Moral and Historical Works. Edited by J. Devey. 
With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. With Portrait. Small 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rey. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., and an Intr8duction by A. H. Bullen. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo. with binding designed by Gleeson White, 31s. 6d. net. Aleo a 
Cheap Edition, in 3 vols. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Coleridge’s Prose Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 6 vols. With Por- 
trait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscellaneous Works. 7vols. With Portrait. 
Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d, each. 


Dunlop’s History of Prose Fiction. Revised by Henry Wilson. 
2 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each, 


Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Goldsmith’s (O.) Works. Edited by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Gray's Letters. New Edition, by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 
[In the press. 
Hazlitt (William). Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. Small post 8vo. 
3s, 6d, each. 


Irving (Washington), Complete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &e. Small post 8yo. 3s, 6d, each. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia and Eliana. With Portrait. Small post 
Bvo, 3s, 6d, 


Locke (John). Philosophical Works, Edited by J. A. St. John. 
2yols. With Portrait, Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Mill (John Stuart). Essays. Collected from various sources by 
J. W. M. Gibbs. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Milton’s Prose Works. Edited by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. With 
Portraits. Small post 8yo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Prout’s (Father) Reliques. By Rey. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
With Htchings by Maclise. Small post 8vo. 5s, 


- 
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Swift (Jonathan). Prose Works. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
frrodnevont by W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. In 10 volumes. Small post 8vo. 
. . Gach, 


Vol. I.—‘A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘The Battle of the Books,’ and other early 
works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile. 


Vol. II.—‘ The Journal to Stella.” Edited by F. Ryland, M.4. With a 
Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 


Vol). III.—Writings on Religion andthe Church, Edited by Temple Scott. 
With a portrait in photograyure after Jervas. [In the press. 


Walton’s (Izaak) Angler. Edited by Edward Jesse. With 229 
Engrayings on Wood and Steel. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


White’s Natural History of Selborne. Edited by Edward Jesse, 
With 40 Portraits and Coloured Plates. Small post 8vo. 5s, 


Young (Arthur). Travels in France during the Years 1787-89. 
Edited by M. Betham-Edwards. With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Tour in Ireland during the years 1776-9. Edited by A. 


W. Hutton, Librarian, National Liberal Club. With Bibliography by J. P. 
Anderson, Indexand Map. 2 vols. Small post 8vo., 3s. 6d. each, 


Hugo (Victor). Dramatic Works. Hernani—Ruy Blas—The King’s 
Diversion. Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F, L. Slous. Smail 
post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Translated by various Writers, col- 
lected by J. H. L. Williams. With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Moliére’s Dramatic Works. Translated by C. H. Wall, 3 vols, 
With Portrait, Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


Montaigne’s Essays. Cotton’s Translation. Edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt. 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. Translated by Dr. Nugent. Re- 
vised by J. V. Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. Small post 
Byo. 3s. 64. 


Racine’s Tragedies. Translated by R. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols, With 
Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. * 


Goethe’s Works. Including his Autobiography and Aunals, Dramatic 
Works, Poems and Ballads, Novels and Tales, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship and Travels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, Early and Miscel« 
Janeous Letters, Correspondence with Schiller and Zelter, and Conversations 
with Eckermann and Soret. Translated by J. Oxenford, Anna Swanwick, 
BR. D. Boylan, E. A. Bowring, Sir Walter Scott, Edward Bell, L. Dors 
Schmitz, A. D. Coleridge, and A. Rogers. 16 vols. With Portraits, Small 

_ post 8yvo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Faust. German Text with Hayward’s Prose Translation and 
Notes. Revisedwith Introduction by Dr. C. A. Buchheim, Sm. post 8yo, 5:. 


Heine’s Poems. Translated by E. A. Bowring. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Travel-Pictures. Translated by Francis Storr, With Map. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
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Lessing's Dramatic Works. Edited by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &c. Translated by E.C. Beesley 
and Helen Zimmern. Edited by Edward Bell. With Frontispiece. Small 
post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


Richter (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces (Siebenkis). Translated 
by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Schiller’s Works. Including the History of the Seven Years’ War, 


Revolt in the Netherlands, &c., Dramatic and Poetical Works, and Aesthe- 
tical and Philosophical Essays. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A. Lodge, E. A. Bowring, J.-C urchill, 8. T. Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others. 7 vols. With Portraits. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. each. 


F, Schlegel’s Lectures, and other Works. 5 vols, Small post 
8yo, 3s, 6d. each. 


A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by the Rey. A. J. W. Morrison. Small post 80, 3s, 6d. 


Alfieri’s Tragedies. Translated by E. A. Bowring. 2 yols. Small 
post 8yo. 3s, 6d. each. 


Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, &o. Translated by W.S. Rose. 2 vols. 
With Portrait and 24 Steel Engravings. Small post 8yo. 5. each. 


Dante. Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary. With Portrait. Small 
post 8yo. ds. 6d. 


Translated by I. C. Wright. With Flaxman’s Tilustrations. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


. The Italian Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 
By Dr. Carlyle. The Purgatorio. By W.S. Dugdale. Sm, post 8vo, 5s. each, 


Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems, Translated by various hands, 


With Life by Thomas Campbell, and Portrait and 15 Steel Engravings. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Tasso’s Jerusalom Delivered.e Translated into English Spenserian 


Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With Woodcuts and 8 Steel Engravings. Small 
post 8yo, 5s. * 


Gamoéns’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Translation revised by E. R. Hodges, 
Small post 8vo. ds. 6d. _ 

Antonints (Marcus Aurelius). The Thoughts of. Translated 
literally, with Notes. Biographical Sketch, Introductory Hssay on the 
Philosophy, and Index. By George Long, M.A. New edition. Printed at 
the Chiswick Psess, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram.- - Pott 
8vo. 6s. (Orin Bohn’s Classical Library, 3s. 6d.) 


Epictetus. The Discourses of, with the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments. ‘Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by George Long, M.A. 
New edition, printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound 


in bttckram. 2 yols, Pott 8vo. 10s. 6d, (Or in Behn’s Classical Library 
1 vol., 5s.) 5 
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Plato’s Dialogues, referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates, 
‘Euthyphro, The Apology, Crito and Phmwdo. Translated by the late William 
‘“Whéwell; D.D. Printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, and 
_bound in buckram. Pott Svo., 4s. 6d. a 


z : ib 
Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Translated into English 
Verse by the late John Conington, M.A. llthedition, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English Verse 
by John Conington, M.A. 8th edition. 8s. 6d, 


Dictionaries-and Books of Reference. 


Webster’s International “Dictionary of the English Language, 
. being the authentic edition- of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, comprising 
the issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, now thoroughly revised and enlarged under 
the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, with 
Valuable Literary Appendices. Medium 4to. 2118 pages, 3500 Woodcuts, 
Cloth, 11. lis. 6d.; half calf, 21. 2s.; half russia, Ql, 5s.; full calf, 21. 8s, 
Also in 2 vols. cloth, 11. 14s, 
The Standard in the Postal Telegraph Departmént of the British Isles, 
The Standard in the United States Government Printing Office. 


Prospectuses with specimen pages sent free on application. 


Webster's Brief International Dictionary. A Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Abridged from Webster’s International 
Dictionary. With 800 Illustrations. Deny 8vo, 3s. 


A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant. By A. Barrére and 
CO. G. Leland. 2vols. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael Bryan. Im- 


perial 8yo. . New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by R. HE. Graves 
(of the British Museum) and Walter Armstrong. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 
puckram, 31. 3s. 


A Biographical Dictionary, Containing Concise Notices (upwards 
of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particu- 
larly of Distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By Thompson 
Cooper, F.S.A. With a new Supplement, bringing the work down to 1883. 


2 vols, Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
‘Translated by J. F. Davis, D Lit:. M.A. Obeap Hdition. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. 


Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology. Translated from the 4th edition, 
with Notes and Appendix, by James Btaphen Stallybrass. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 
31. 38.3 Vols. I. to III. 15s, each; Vol. IV. (containing Additional Notes and 
References, and completing the Work), 18s. 


French and English Dictionary. By F. E. A. Gase. 8th edition, 
reset and considerably enlarged. Large 8vo. half-buckram, 12s. 6d. 


“A. Pocket Dictionary. 16mo. 57th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 
and Contrasted. By the late Ven. O. J. Smith, M.A. Small post 8yo. 5s. 
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Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in 
the English Larcuage, showing the accurate signification of words of similar 
meaning. Illustra‘ed with Quotations from Standard Writers. By Ven. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. Edied by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s, 


A History of Roman Literature. By Professor W. 8S. Teuffel. 
5th edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. Schwabe. 
Translated by G. C. W. Warr, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at 
King’s College, London. 2 vols. Medium 8yo. 15s. each, F 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et 
brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit Johannes Percival Postgate. 
Vol. I. Large post 4to. 21s. net, Or in 3 parts, paper wrappers, 9s. each net. 

{Vol. I. preparing, 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. En- 


larged edition, by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols, Small post 8vo. 5s. each; or 4 yols,, 
half morocco, 21. 2s, 


A Dictionary of Roman Coins, Republican and Imperial. Com- 
menced by the late Seth W. Stevenson, F.S.A., revised in part by 0. Roach 
Smith, F.8.A., and conpleted by F. W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Wit upwards 
of 700 engravings on wo 1d, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 


8vo. 21, 2s. 
Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the present 


time. New and revised edition. By C.F. Keary, M.A., F.8.A. With an 
Historical Introduction by the Editor. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual, or Guide to the Numismatie 


Student in the Formation of a Cabinet of Coins. By H. N. Humphreys. With 
Index and upwards of 140 Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 2 vols, Small 
post 8vo. 5s. each, 


Clark's Introduction to Heraldry. 18th edition, Revised and 


Enlarged by J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix. With nearly 1000 Illustrations. 


a nos 8vo. 58.; or with the Hlustrations Coloured, half-morocco, rox- 
burgh, 15s, 


ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. A Record and Review. By 
Malcolm Bell. Illustrated with over 100 Reproductions of the most popular 
paintings, drawings, and designs by the Artist. 3rd edition, with binding 
designed by Gleeson White. Small Colombier 8yo, 2ls. net. 


Albert Moore: his Life and Works. By A. Lys Baldry, Illus- 


trated with 10 Photogravures and about 70 other Reproductions, Small 
Colombier 8vo. with binding by Gleeson White, 21s. net. 


Frederic, Lord Leighton, P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle, By 


Ernest Rhys. With Introduction by F. G. Stephens. Illustrated with 15 
Photograyvures and 100 other Reproductions. Super royal 4to, 31. 3s. 


William Morris: his Art, his Writings, and his Public Life. By 
Aymer Vallance, M.A.. F.S.A. With 40 Reproductions in half-tone of designs 
brie. Morris, and a Ooloured Frontispiece and Portrait, Imperial 8vo, 

3. net. 
Thomas Gainsborough: his Life and Works. By Mrs, Arthur 


Bell (N. D’Anvers). With numerous Illustrations in photo Ta ni . 
tone. Small Colombier vo. 25s, net. Bi ME ri ogo 
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The Art of Velasquez. A Critical Study. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 20 Photograyures and 50 other Illustrations. Smallroyal 4to, 21. 5s, net. 


Raphael’s Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. Reproduced from 
the Original Paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and an Account of his 
Chief Works. By Karl Karoly. With 54 Illustrations, including 9 Photo- 
gravures. Small Colombier 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Glasgow School of Painting. Ry David Martin. With Intro- 
duction by Francis Newbury. With Reproduct ons of paintings by W. Y. 
Macgregor, James Guthrie, James Lavery, E. A. Walton, E. A. Hornel, and 
many others. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


Masterpieces of the Great Artists A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). With 43 full-page Illustrations, including 8 
Photograyures. Small Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


Bell (Sir C.) The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as 
Connected with the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles Bell, K.H. 7th edition, 
vevised, Small post 8yvo. 5s, 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. A new Series of Handbooks on the great 
Cathedrals. Edited by Gleeson White and E. F. Strange. Well illustrated. 
Oloth, 1s. 6d. each. See Page 35. 


Blomfield (R.) A History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England. A.D. 1500-1800. By Reginald Blomfield, M.A. With 150 Il us- 
trations drawn by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old Prints 
and Drawings. Imperial 8vo. 2 vols. 50s. net. 


Bloxam (M.H.) The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. By M. H. Bloxam. With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 11th 
edition. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 15s. Companion Volume on OHURCH VEST: 


MENTS. 7s, 6d. 
Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. With a List of Cyphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael 


Bryan. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged by R. E. Graves; 
of the British Museum, and Walter Armstrong, R.A. 2 vols. imperial 8yo. 


buckram, 3/. 33. 


Burn (R.) Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood. An Illustrated 
Handbook to the Ruins in the City and the Campagna. By Robert Burn, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Rome and the 
Campagna,’ &c, With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This volume is also issued in limp red cloth, with Map Pocket, for tho 
convenience of Travellers. 


Connoisseur Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 


Hiatt (C. T. J.) Picture Posters. A Handbook on the His: 
tory of the Illustrated Placard. With numerous Reproductions of the most 
artistic examples of all countries. By C. T. J. Hiatt. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


Strange (E. F.) Japanese Tilustration. A History of the 
Arts of Woodcutting and Colour Printing in Japan. By Edward F. Strange, 
M.J.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 88 other Tllustrations. Demy 8yo; 


~ 12s. 6d. net. 
Watson (R. M.) The Art of the House. By Rosamund 
Marriott Watson. Illustrated. pens 8yo. 6s. nets 
Aa 
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Connoisseur Series —Continued. 


Wheatley (H. B.) British Historical Porat. Bome 
Not the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. By H. B. eatley. 
With 71 Llustrations taken direct from the Originals ut the National Portrait 
Gallery and elsewhere. 10s. 6d. net. . 

Williamson (G. C.) Portrait Miniatures, from the time of 
Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Handbook for Collectors. 
By G. C. Williamson, Litt. D. With 194 Illustrations. 12s, 6d. net. 

Crane (W.). The Bases of Design. By Walter Crane. With 200 

Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 


Decorative Illustration of Books. See Ex-Libris Series. 


Cunningham’s Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters. A 
new edition, with Notes and Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs, Heaton. 3 vols. 
small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Delamotte (P. H.) The Art of Sketehing from Nature. By 
P. H. Delamotte. Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, 
arranged progressively, from Water-colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, 
R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, and the Author. New edition. Royal 4to. 21s, 

Demmin’s Illustrated History of Arms and Armour, from the 
Rarliest Period. By Anguste Demmin. Translated by C. C, Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. = 

Didron’s Christian Iconography. A History of Christian Art in the 
Middle Ages. Translated from the French, with additions, &c., by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


Endymion Serles of Poets. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell and 
Byam Shaw. See page 2. 


Ex-Libris Series. Edited by Gleeson White, 


English Book-Plates (Ancient and Modern), By Egerton 
ete Meh F.S.A. With more than 200 Illustrations. 3rd edition. 
Os, 6d. net. 


French Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. With nearly 200 
Illustrations, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. &s. 6d. net. 


German Book-Plates. By Dr. Heinrich Pallmann and G, 
Ravenscroft Dennis. With numerous Illustrations, (Preparing. 

American Book-Plates. By Charles Dexter Allen. With 
Bibliography by Eben Newell Hewins, and numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ladies’ Book-Plates. By Norna Labouchere. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With 188 Illustra- 
tions, including 4 in colour and 1 copperplate. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Decorative Illustration of Books. By Walter Crane, 
With more than 150 Illustrations. 10s, 6d, net. 


Modern Book Illustration. By Joseph Pennell. With 172 
Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 


Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander Matthews. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
’ Durer’s Little Passion. Printed from stereotypes taken from 
the original wood-blocks. With Introduction by Austin Dobson. 5s. net. 
Fairholt’s Costume in England. A History of Dress to the end of 


the Eighteenth Century. 3rd edition. Revised by Viscount Dillon, P.S,A. 
Illustrated with above 700 Engrayings. 2 vols. ial poet 8vo. 5s, chon? se 
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Flaxman. Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the President 
and Members of the Royal Academy. By J. Flaxman, R.A. With 53 Plates, 
New edition. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Gatty (Mrs.) The Book of Sun-dials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. Edited by Horatio K. F. Hden and Eleanor Lloyd. With numerous 
Illustrations. 3rd edition. Feap. 4to. 15s. 

Heaton (Mrs.) A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. Charles 
Heaton. New edition, revised, by Cosmo Monkhouse. Small post 8yo0. 5s. 
Law (E.) A Short History of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law, 

B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Painting. With a Life of Leonardo. 
New edition, revised, with numerous Plates. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Moody (F. W.) Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late F. W. 
Moody, Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Musetm. With 
Diagrams to illustrate Composition and other matters. Sth edition. Demy 
Syd. sewed; 4s. 6d. 

Patmore(C.) Principle in Art. By Coventry Patmore. 2nd edition. 
Feap. 8yo. 5s. 

Petit (J. T.) Architectural Studies in France. By the late Rev. 
J. T. Petit, F.S.A. New edition, revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Feap. 4to. with 260 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

Planché’s History of British Costume, from the Earliest Time to 
the close of the Higkteenth Century. By J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald. 
With Index and upwards of 400 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Prior (E. $.) History of Gothic Art in England. By H. §. Prior. 
Illustrated by G. C. Horsley and others, Imperial 8yo. {In the Press. 

Renton (E.) Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present, By Edward 
Renton. With numerous Illustrations from Gems and Seals. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Roberts (W.) Memorials of Christie's. By W. Roberts. With 
64 Collotype Reproductions and Coloured Frontispiece. 2 vols. 870, 25s. net. 

Stokes (Margaret). Three Months in the Forests of France. A 
Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in France. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. By Margaret Stokes, Hon. M.R.IL.A. Feap. 4to. 12s, net. 

Strange (E. F.) Alphabets. A Handbook of Lettering for the use 
of Artists, Architects, and Students. With 200 Illustrations. Orown 8yo. 5s. 


Vasari’s Lives. A Selection of Seventy of the Lives. Edited and 
annotated in the light of modern discoveries by E. H. and H, W. Blashfield 
and A, A. Hopkins, Illustrated. 4 vols. pott 4to. 36s, net. 

Way (T.R.) Reliques of Old London. Drawn in lithography by 
T R. Way. With Introduction and Explanatory Letterpress by H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

Later Reliques of Old London. By the same artist and 
editor. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

Wedmore (f.) Etching in England. By Frederick Wedmore. 
With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net, 


White (Gleeson). Practical Designing. A Handbook on the Pre- 

paration of Working Drawings, showing the Technical Methods employed in 

reparing them for the Manufacture, and the Limits imposed on the Design 

2 the Mechanism of Reproduction and the materials employed, Freely 
Tilustrated Edited by Gleeson White. 8rd edition. 5s, 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Kempis. . On the Imitation of Christ. A New Translation. 
By the Rt. Rey. H. Goodwin, D.D. 3rd edition. With fine Steel Engraving 
after Guido, 3s. 6d, ; without the Engraving, 2s, 6d. Cheap edition, 1s. cloth; 
6d. sewed. 


Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament. With a critically revised 
Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By the late Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 4 vols. 8yo. 51. 2s. Sold separately. 


The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the 
Authorised Version, with additional Corrections of Readings and Renderings, 
Marginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 4 
Parts, 21. 14s. 6d. Sold separately. 


Augustine (St.): De Civitate Dei. Books XI. and XII. By the 


Rey. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only, 2s. Il. Introduction, Literal 
Translation, and Notes, 3s. 


- In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus. XXIY.-XXVII. Edited 


by the Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., 1s. 6d. Also the Translation by the 
late Rey, Canon H. Brown, Is. 6d, , 


Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. For the 
Use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. 
Barrett, M.A., Caius College. 5th edition, revised. Fcap. 8yo. 5s. 


Barry (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Schools, 


By the Rev, Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 10th 
edition. Fcap. 2s. 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Edited by Rey. Dr. Giles. With Map. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Birks (T. R.) Horse Evangelice, or the Internal Evidence of the 


Gospel History. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., late Hon. Canon of Ely. 
Edited by the Rey. H.)A. Birks, M.A., late Scholar of Trin, Qoll., Ganka 
Demy 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Bleek (F'.) An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleek, Edited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. Translated from 
the Second Edition of the German by G. H. Venables, under the supervision 


of the Rey. E. Venables, Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2nd édition, with 
Corrections. With Index. 2 vols. 10s, 


Burbidge (Rev. E.) Liturgies and Offices of the Church for the use 
of English Readers, in illustration of the Growth and Devotional value of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the remains of the Library of 
ate Sa Cranmer. By Edward Burbidge, M.A., Prebendary of Wells. 

r. 8vo. 9s. 

The Parish Priest’s Book of Offices and Instructions for 

the Sick: with Appendix of Readings and Occasional Offices. 4th edition, 

thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Burgon (Dean). The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
Vindicated and Established. By the late John William Burgon, B,D., Dean 
of Chichester. Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Edward Miller, M.A., 
Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of 


the Holy Gospels. Hdited by the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A, Demy 8yo. 
10s, 6d, net, 
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Denton (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the 
Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year, and on the Acts of the 
Apostles.. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. In 7 vols. each 9s. 


Eusebius. Ecclesiastical History. Translated by Rev. C. F. Cruse. 5s. 


Garnier (T. P.) Church or Dissent? An Appeal to Holy Scripture, 
addressed to Dissenters. By T. P. Garnier, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, 2nd edition. Crown8vo. 2s.; in stiff paper cover for distribution, 1s, 

Hardwick (C.) History of the Articles of Religion. By Charles 
Hardwick. 3rd edition revised. 5s, 

Hawkins (Canon), Family Prayers:—Containing Psalms, Lessons,- 
and Prayers, for every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the late Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 20th edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

Hook (W. F.) Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
Edited by the late Very Rev W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Revised edition. 2vols. Feap. 8vo. Large type. 14s, Also 2 vols. 32mo. 
Cloth, 5s,; calf, gilt edges, 9s. 

The Christian Taught by the Church’s Services. Revised 
edition. Fcap. 8vo. Large type, 6s. 6d. Royal 32mo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
calf, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

—— Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on 
each Day of the Weck, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. 8th 
edition. 16mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s; calf, gilt edges, 3s. Cheap edition, 3d. 

Humphry (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 
the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. Humphry, B.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 6th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 

Latham (H.) Pastor Pastorum; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 
by our Lord. By the Rev. Henry Lathem, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Risen Master. A Sequel to Pastor Pastorum. 
———_ A Service of Angels. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [In the Press, 
Lewin (T.) The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 

M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. 5th edition. 
Illustrated with numerous fine Engrayings on Wood, Maps, and Plans. 
2vols. Demy 4to. 21. 2s. 

Miller (E.) Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
By Rev. E. Millar, M.A. Oxon, Rector of Bucknell, Bicester. Orown 8vo. 4s. 

Monsell (Dr.) Watches by the Cross. Short Meditations, Hymns, 
and Litanies on the Last Seven Words of our Lord. 4th edition. Cloth, red 
edges, ls. 

Near Home at Last. A Poem. 10th thousand, Cloth, red 

edges. Imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. f 
Our New Vicar; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 
Work. Feap. 8vo. 11th edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Winton Church Catechism. Questions and Answers on 
the Teaching of the Church Catechism. 4th edition, 32mo. cloth, 3s, 

Pascal. The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text 
of M. Auguste Molinier by 0. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Perowne (Bp.) The Book of Psalms: a New Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes, Oritical and Explanatory. By the Right Rev. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 8y0. Vol. I. &th edition, 
revised, 18s, Vol, II. 8th edition, revised, 16s, . 
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Perowne (Bp.) The Book of Psalms. An abridged Edition for 
Schools and Private Students. Crown 8vo. 9th edition, 10s, 6d. 


Pearson (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. -5s. 


Brudentius. Selected Passages, with Verse Translations on the 
opposite pages. By the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, late Assistant_Master, 
Fiton College. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sadler (M. F.) The Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Rev. M. F. 
Sadler, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. With Notes, ‘Oritical 
and Practical, and Two Maps. 6th edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 4d. 


___ — The Gospel of St. Mark. 4th edition. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Gospel of St. Luke. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The Gospel of St. John. 6th edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 4th edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


_ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 4rd edition, Crown 8va, 
7s, 6d. 

___—. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. Qnd edition. Crown 
Syvo, 7s. 6d. a 


St. Paul's Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Timothy. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 
Qnd edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Epistles of SS. James, Peter, John, and Jude. 
Qnd edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


__ The Revelation of St. John the Divine. With Notes 
Critical and Practical, and Introduction. 2nd edition. 6s. 


Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 
to accord with the Church’s Year. 2ndedition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Church Divine—Bible Truth. 49th thousand. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

‘The objective nature of the faith, the Athanasian Creed, the Baptismal 
Services, the Holy Eucharist, Absolution and the Priesthood, Church 
Government and QOonfirmation, are some of the more prominent subjects 
treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked degree of sound 
sense, and with a thorough mastery of his subject.’—Guardian. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. 
Being the Church Catechism expanded and explained in Question and 
Answer, for the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teavhers, 46th thousand, 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Confirmation. An Extract from the Church Teacher’s 
Manual. 70th thousand. 1d. 


The One Offering. A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature 
of the Eucharist. Feap.8vo. 11th thousand, 2s. 6d. 

The Second Adam and the New Birth; or, the Doctrine of 
Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. 12th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and Res 
2nd edition, revised, Qrown 8yo, 4s, 6d. ; heey ee Ai 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
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Sadler (M. F.) The Sacrament of Responsibility; or, Testimony of the 
Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with especial 
poeeere ig a Cases res pias pnd zee to Ghiechons. 9th thousand, 

5 ith an Introduction and an endix. O i 
och onion, te. 6 pp n fine paper, bound in cloth, 

Scripture Truths. A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy Baptism, 

The Holy Communion, Ordination, &c. 9d. per set. Sold separately. 

The Communicant’s Manual; being a Book of Self- 

examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. Royal 32mo. 114th 

thousand. _Cloth, ls. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; padded calf, 5s. 

A Cheap edition in limp cloth, 8d. 

A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rubics. Feap. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Scrivener (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Greece Textus Stephanici, 


4.D, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones editionum Bezz, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 

Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, curante F, H. Scrivener, AM., D.C.L., LL.D. 

16mo,. 4s. 6d.—Epit10 Mayor. Small post 8vo. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d.—An 

Edition with wide Margin for Notes. 4to. half bound, 12s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. For the Use of Biblical Stndents, 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged by the Rey. E. Miller, M A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. With Portrait and numerous Lithographed Facsimiles of 
MSS. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 32s, 

Socrates’ and Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical Histories. Translated from 
the Greek. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


Steere (E.) Notes of Sermons, arranged in Accordance with the 
Qhurch’s Year. Edited by Rev. R. M. Heanley, M.A. Oxon. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 3rd Series, 7s. 6d. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Histories of the Church. Translated 
from the Greek. 5s. 

Young (Rev. P.) Daily Readings for a Year on the Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Young, M.A, 6th 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 1s. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


The British Fleet: the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 
Navy of the Empire. By Commander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. With 150 
Illustrations. Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Royal Navy Handbooks. Edited by Commander Charles N. Robinson, 
B.N. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. each. For List see page 34. 


Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. Revised edition, with Indexes 
of Names and Events, and 57 Steel Engravings, including Portraits of Earl 
Ch, Howard, Drake, Raleigh, Barl Th. Howard, Blake, G. Monk, Harl 
Montagu, Prince Rupert, Sir ii. Hawke, Sir G. Collier, Sir R. Pearson, Visct. 
Rodney, R. Kempenfelt, Lord Hood, Earl Howe, Visct. Bridport, Earl St. 
Vincent, William IV., Sir J. Saumarez, Sir K. Keats, Adm. Rainier, Nelson, 
Collingwood, Sir S. Smith, Sic T, H. Hardy, Capt. E. P. Brenton, Capt. 
Willoughby, Sir W. Hoste, Sir G. Cockburn, Lord Exmouth, Adm. Codrington, 
Sir R. Stopford, and Plans of all the Chief Battles. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 10s; 


Achievements of Cavalry. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
G.C.B., G.0.M.G. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second Empire, 

~ August-September 1870. By George Hooper. With General Map and Six 
Plans of Battles. New edition, Small post 8yo, 3s, 6d, Se a 
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Waterloo: The Downfall of the First Napoleon, A History of the 
Campaign of 1815. By George Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New edition, 
revised. Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Irish Rebellion in 1798. By W. H. Maxwell. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 13th edition. 7s. @d. 

The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1702-1711. Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Records. 
By Col. the Hon, Arthur Parnell, R.E. Demy 8yo. 14s. With Map, &e. 

The Revolutionary Movements of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. With some Examination of the —— irty-three 
Years, By 0. Edmund Maurice. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


TECHNOLOGY. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS, 
Edited by Sir H. Truzman Weop, 
Illustrated and uniformly printed in small post 8vo. 


A Serics of Technical Manuals for the use of Workmen and others 
practically interested in the Industrial Arts, and specially adapted 
for Candidates in the Examinations of the City Guilds Institute. 


“The excellent series of technical handbooks.’—Teatile Manufacturer. 
‘The admirable serjes of technological handbooks,’ 
British Journal of Commerce. 
‘ Messrs, Bell's excellent technical series.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘Of inestimable value to manufacturers as well as teachers and students.’ 


Manchester Couriev. 


Cotton Weaving: Its Development, Principles, and Practice. By 
R. Marsden, Honorary Examiner to the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and Editor of the Textile Mercury. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 

Cotton Spinning: Its Development, Principles, and Practice. With 
on ae on Steam Engines and Boilers. _By R. Marsden. 4th edition, 

s. 6d, 

Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Professor Roberts 
Beaumont, Textile Industries Department of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
2nd edition, revised. 7s, 6d. 

Silk Dyeing. By G, H. Hurst, F.C.S., Lecturer at the Manchester 
Technical School, Member of the Society of Chemical Industry, Silver 
Medallist, City and Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Coloured 
Patterns. 7s. 6d. 

Coal-Tar Colours, The Chemistry of. With special reference to 
their application to Dyeing, &c. By Dr. R. Benedikt, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Vienna. Translated from the German by E, Kuecht, 
Ph.D., Heid Master of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department in the 
Techical College, Bradford, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 6s. 6d. 

[New edition preparing. 

Dyeing and Tissue-Printing. By William Crookes, F.B.S., V:P:G.8:, 
5s, : [Out of print. 

Plumbing: Its Theory and Practice. By 8. Stevens Hellyer, Author 
of ‘The Plumber and Sanitary Houses,’ ‘Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Sanitary Plumbing,’ &c. With Illustrations, 5s, 

Bookbinding. A Practical Treatise on the Art, By J. W. Zaehns- 


be) sete Coloured Plates and numerons Diagrams, 2nd edition re- 
vised, 5s, Rortay ; bs z 


age 
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Printing. A Practical Treatise onthe Art of Typography as applied 
more particularly to the Printing of Books. By 0, T. Jacobi, Manager of 
the Chiswick Press; Examiner in Typography to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. With upwards of 150 Illustrations, mapy useful Tables, 
and Gloszarial Index of Technical Terms and Phrases. 5s. 


Glass Manufacture. Introductory Essay by H. J. Powell, B.A. 
(Whitefriars Glass Works); Crown and Sheet Glass, by Henry Chance, M.A. 
(Chance Bros., Birmingham) ; Plate Glass, by H. G. Harris, Assoc. Memb. 
Tnust. C.E. 3s. 6d. 

Soap. Manufacture. A Practical Treatise on the Fabrication of 
Hard and Soft Soaps, and Analytical Methods for the determination of their 
Chemical Composition ; together with a short account of the materials em- 
ployed. By W. Lawrence Gadd, F.I.C., F.C.S., Registered Lecturer on Soap 
Making, and the Technology of Oils and Fats; also on Bleaching, Dyeing, 
and Oalico Printing, to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 5s. 

Gas Manufacture. By John Hornby, F.1.C., Honours Medallist in 
Gas Manufactures ; Lecturer under the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
Author of ‘ The Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook.’ 5s. 

The Art and Craft of Coach Building. By John Philipson, 
M.Inst.M.E., Past President of the Institute of British Carriage Manu- 
facturers; Member of the Coachmakers’ and Coach Harness Makers’ Co., 
ane i the Socisty of Arts, and the Carriage Builders’ National Assoaiation ; 
U.S.A., &e. 68, 


BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. each. 


‘The most popular, the most practical, the handiest, and the cheapest collec- 
tion of works of the kind ever published.’— Westmoreland Gazette. 

© We cannot speak too highly of Bell’s Series of Agricultural Handbooks, which 
are standard works by eminent authors; and go-ahead agriculturists should pro- 
cure copies of the handbooks noticed without delay.’ —South African Agricultuvist. 


The Farm and the Dairy. By Professor J. P. Sheldon, formerly 
of the Royal Agricultural College, and of the Downton College of Agriculture ; 
late Special Commissioner of the Canadian Government. 


Manures and their Uses. By Dr, A. B. Griffiths, F.R.8.E., F.C.8., 
late Principal of the School of Science, Lincoln, 

The Diseases of Crops and their Remedies. By Dr. A. B. Griffiths. 

Soils and their Properties. By Dr. W. Fream, B.Sc. London, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.S. With a Geological Map of Great Britain. 


Tillage and Implements. By Walter J. Malden, Professor of Agri- 
culture in the College of Agriculture, Downton; late Resident Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Agricultural Society's Experimental Farm at Woburn, 


Practical Fruit Culture. A Treatise.on Planting, Growing, and 
Storage of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private Growers. By J. Oheal, 
F.R.H.S., Member of Fruit Committee, Royal Horticultural Society, &e, &e, 

SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR AGRICULTURAL CLASSES, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. each. 


Practical Dairy Farming. By Professor Sheldon, Reprinted from 
the Author’s larger work entitled ‘ The Farm and the Dairy.’ 


Practical Fruit Growing. By J. Cheal, F.R.H.S8. Reprinted from 
the Author's larger work entitled , Fruit Culture, 
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SCIENCE. 


Chevreul on Colour. Containing the Principles of Harmony and _ 


Contrast of Colours, and their Application to the Arts; including Painting, 
Decoration, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, Staining, Calico Printing, 
Letterpress Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape and Flower Gardening, 
&e. Translated from the French by Charles Martel. 3rd and only complete 
edition, with Introduction by the Translator. Index and several Plates. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


With an additional series of 16 Plates in Colours, 7s. 6d. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe, Translated by E. 0. Otté, B, H. Paul, and W.S. Dallas, F.L.S. 
With Portrait. 5 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V., 5s. 

Views of Nature; or, Contemplations of the Sublime Phe- 

nomena of Creation. With Scientific Illustrations. Translated by E. C. Otté 

and H, G. Bohn. With a Facsimile Letter from the Author, Translations of 
the Quotations, and a very complete Index. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Jukes-Browne (A. J.) The Student’s Handbook of Physical 
Geology. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 2nd edition, much 
enlarged. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology. With 


numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, Small post 8vo. 6s. 


—_—— The Building of the British Isles. A Study in Geographical 
Evolution. Illustrated by numerous Maps and Woodcuts. Second edition, 
revised. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Stockhardt. Experimental Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by Simple Experiments. Edited by OC. W. Heaton, F.0.S, 
With Index and numerous Woodcuts, New edition, revised throughout. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Baker (J. G.) A Flora of the English Lake District. By J. G, 
Baker, F.R.S., F..8., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Handbook of the Fern Allies. A Synopsis of the Genera 


and Species of the Natural Orders, Equisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginel- 
laceae, Rhizocarpeae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


Handbook of the Amaryllideae, including the Alstroemerieae 
and Agaveae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


Handbook of the Bromeliaceae. Demy 8vyo, 5s. 
Handbook of the Irideae. Demy 8vo. ds. 


English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing 
of every British Plant. Edited by T. Boswett (formerly Symz), LL.D., 
F.L.8., &c, The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De C. Sowerby F.L.S., 
J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and J. E. Sowrrsy. 3rd edition, entirely 
revised, with descriptions of all the species by the Editor, and 1937 full-p 
Coloured Plates. In 12 vols. 241. 3s. cloth ; art. 15s, half morocco ; and 81l. 1gs, 
whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, 5s, each, except part 89, containing an Index 
to the whole work, 7s. 6d, Volumes sold separately. 


*,* A Supplement to the third edition is now in preparation. Vol. I. (Vol. 
XIII. of the complete work) containing orders I. to XL, by N. E. Brown, of 
the Royal Herbarium, Kew, now ready, 17s. Or in three parts, 5s. each. 


Elementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab, et Oxon.), 


F.L.S., Examiner in Botany to the University of Oxford. ith 275 
tions, Crown 870. 3s. 6d. ¥ Sraity of Oxford AIR 2¢> Pines 


= 
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Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary. Describing the Plants, Fruits, 
and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the Terms and 
Operations employed in their cultivation. New edition (1893-4), revised by 
0. H. Wright, F.R.M.S., and D. Dewar, Ourator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


British Fungus-Flora. A Classified Text-book of Mycology. By 
George Massee. With numerous Illustrations. 4 vols. Post 8vo.7s. 6d. each. 


Botanist’s Pocket-Book. By W. R. Hayward. Containing the 
botanical name, common name, soil or situation, colour, growth, and time of 
flowering of all plants, arranged in a tabulated form. 8th edition, revised, 
with anew Appendix. Fcap. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

Index of British Plants, according to the London Catalogue (8th 
edition), including the Synonyms used by the principal authors, an alphabetical 
list of English names; also references to the illustrations of Syme’s ‘ English 
Botany’ and Bentham’s ‘ British Flora.’ By RobertTurnbull. Paper, 2s. 6d. 5 
cloth, 3s. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. Part I., containing the 
British Phaenogamia, Filices, Equisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae, and Characeae. 9th edition, Demy 8vo. 6d.; interleaved, in 
limp cloth, 1s. 


ee 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. Edited, 
with Notes, by J. Devey, M.A. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Bax’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, for the use of Studente. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s ‘Prolegomena.’ Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Berkeley's (George) Works. Edited by George Sampson. With a 
Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J, Balfour, M.P, 3 vols. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Translated and Condensed by 
Harriet Martinean. With Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, being an Exposition of the 

Principles of the ‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ By G. H. Lewes. With 

Index. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


-Draper’s (J. W.) A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, M.D.,LL.D, Anew edition, thoroughly 
revised by the Author, with Index. 2vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


Falckenberg’s History of Modern Philosophy. Translated by 
Professor A. C. Armstrong. Demy 8vo. 16s, . 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right (Grundlinien der Philosophie des 


Recht Translated by Samuel W. Dyde, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental 
earechis in Queen’s University, Kingston, Oanada. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. Small post 8vo. 5s. : 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Natural 
Science. Translated, with Biography and Introduction, by HE. Belfort Bax. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated from the Greek by Thomas 
Taylor. With an Introduction containing the substance of Porphyry'g 
Plotinus, Edited by G. BR, 9. Megd, B.A., M.R.A.S. Small post 8yo. §s. * 
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Ryland (F.) Psychology; an Introductory Manual. Designed 
chiefly for the London B.A. and B.Se. By F. Ryland, M.A., late Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cloth. 7th edition, rewritten and reset. 
‘Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Ethics: An Introductory Manual for the use of University 

Students. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Logic: An Introductory Manual. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
Schopenhauer. On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suffi- 


cient Reason, and on the Will in Nature. Translated by Madame 
Hillebrand. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


Essays. Selected and Translated, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philosophy, by E. Belfort Bax. Small post 8vo. 5s, 


Spinoza’s Chief Works. Translated, with Introduction, by R. H. M. 
Elwes, 2 vols, Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


The Case against Bimetallism, By Sir Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D, 
5th edition. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Growth of Capital. By the same author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. — 


Ricardo on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
Edited by H. C, K. Gonner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 
Sm. post 8vo. 5s, 


Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2vols. Sm. post 8vo, 7s. 


The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late 
J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., formerly Director and General Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank. New edition, revised by A. 8. Michie, of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 2 vols. small post 8yo. 10s, 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


Bohn’s Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 8 vols, Sm. post 8vo, 
3s, 6d. each, 


_Vol. I.—Oricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton. Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce. Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, 
and Rey, J. A. Tait. Golf, by W. 'T. Linskill. Hockey, by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II.—Rowing and Sculling, by. W. B. Woodgate. Sailing, by E. F, 
Knight, Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

_ Vol. III.—Boxing, by R. G. Allanson-Winn. Broadsword and Single Stick, 
with chapters on Quarterstaff, Bayonet, Cudgel, Shillalah, Walking-Stick, 
and Umbrella, by R. G. Allanson-Winn and 0, Phillipps-Wolley, Wrestling, 
by Walter Armstrong. Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.—Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall. Association Football, by 
©. W. Alcock. Baseball, by Newton Crane. Rounders, Bowls, Quoits, 
Curling, Skittles, &c., by O. G. Mott and J. M. Walker, 

7 Vol. V.—Oycling and Athletics, by H. H. Griffin, Skating, by Douglas 

ams, : . 
= wd AP pagel Horsemanship, including Riding for Ladies, by W. A, 

err, V.C. 

Vol. VII.—Oamping Ont, by A, A. Macdonald, Canoeing, by Dr. J. D. 
Hayward. 


Vol, VIII.—Gymnasties, by A, F. Jenkin, Clubs, by G. T, B. Cobbett and 
Ay F, Jenkin, ar r tes ia 


ves 
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Bohn’s Handbooks of Games. New edition. In 2 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 

Vol. I.—TasiEe Games: Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker, by 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by W. J. Peall. 
Bagatelle, by ‘Berkeley.’ Chess, by R. F, Green. Draughts, Backgammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, Roulette, E.0., Hazard, 
Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.’ 

Vol. I1.—Carp .Games: Whist, by Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., Author of 
‘The Philosophy of Whist,’ &c. Solo Whist, by R. F.Green. Piquet, Ecarté, 
Euchre, Bézique, and Cribbage, by ‘Berkeley.’ Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, 
Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, &. &c., by Baxter-Wray. - . 


Morphy’s Games of Chess, being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, with explanatory and analytical Notes by 
J. Lowenthal. With short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 8m. post 8vo. 5s, 


Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Handbook. A Popular and Scientific 
Introduction to the Game. Wish numerous diagrams. 5s. t 


Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the Chess-player’s Hand- ~ 
book. Containing the most important modern improvements in the Openings ; 
Code of Chess Laws; and a Selection of Morphy’s Games. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
Chess-Player’s Companion. Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 


Collection of Match Games, and a Selection of Original Problems. With 
coloured Frontispiece. Small post 8vo. 5s. ‘ 


Chess Studies and End-Games. In Two Parts. Part I Chess 
Studies. Part II. Miscellaneous End-Games. By B. Horwitz and J. Kling. 
2nd edition, revised by the Rev. W. Wayte, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan. Illustrated with 36 
Diagrams. Orown vo. 33, 6d. 


Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughis. With Critical Situa- 
tions. Revised, with Additional Play on the Modern Openings, by J. A. Kear, 
Editor of ‘The International Draught Magazine.’ 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


Hints on Driving. By Captain C. Morley Knight, R.A. Illustrated 
by G. H. A. White, Royal Artillery. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Golf, in Theory and Practice. Hints to beginners. By H. 8. C. 
Everard, St. Andrew’s. With 22 Llustrations, 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with an Old Golfer; a Pot-pourri for Golfers. By 
Calamo Ourrente. With 40 Illustrations and 4 Ooloured Plates by G. A. 
Laundy. Orown 8yo. 3s, 6d. 


Schools and Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the 
Highteenth Century. With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of 
Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a Bibliography. of the 
Fencing Art during that Period. By Egerton Castle, M.A. With numerous 
Tllustrations. 2nd edition. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


Oars and Sculls, and How to Use them. By W. B. Woodgate, M.A. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Dancing as an Art and Pastime. With 40 full-page illustrations 
from life, By Edward Scott, Crown 8yo. 6s. 
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“THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


Tie only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 


‘The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 


prices.’—Oxford Magazine. 


Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. each. 


Cricket. By the Hon. and Rey. 
E. LytrTEe.ron. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WILBERFORCE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. HiLLyaRD. ; 
Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By JuLian MarsHatt, Major J. SPEns, 
and Rev. J. A. Anwan Talt. 
Golf. By W. T. Linsxm., 
Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 
Woon@artr. 
Sailing. By E.F. Knreut, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Marri and J. 
RacstER CoBBETT. 
Camping out. By A. A. Maopon- 
ELL. Double vol. 2s. 
Canoeing. By Dr, J. D. Haywarp. 
Double vol. 2s. 
Mountaineering. By Dr. CuaupE 
Witson. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Grirrin. 
Riding.: By W. A. Kerr, Y.C. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies’ Riding. By W.A. Kure, V.C, 
Boxing. By R. G. Autanson- Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 
Cycling. By H. H. Grirrin,L.A.C., 

N.0.U., 0.1.0. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss AGNus Woop. 
Fencing. By H.A. Cotmorr Dunn. 


Wrestling. By Watrter Arm- 
strone (‘ Cross-buttocker ae 

Broadsword and _  Singlestick. 
By R. G. ALLANSON- Winn and CO. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY,. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. J&inxrn. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Grar. not rer 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B: Coa: 

sett and A, F. JENKIN. 2 

Dumb-bells. By F, Grar. 

Football — Rugby Game. By 
Harry VassaLt. fi 

Football—Association Game. By 
C. W. Atcocr. Revised Edition. 

Hockey. By F. 8. Cresweun. 
(In Paper Cover, 6d.) 

Skating. By Dovenas Apams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
CHEETHAM, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 

Baseball. By Newton Crane, 

Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 
By J. M. WaLxer and C. ©. Morr. 

Dancing. By Epwarp Scors, 
Double vol. 2s, 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price 1s. each. Globe. 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pots, F.R.S8. 
Solo Whist. By Rosert F. GREEN. 


Billiards. With Chapters on Pool, 
Pyramids, and Snooker. By Major- 
Gen. A. W, Drayson, F.R.A.S. With 
a Preface by W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By Rosertr F, Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsprna. 

Draughts and Backgammon. 

Ry ‘ BERKELEY.’ 

Reversi and Go Bang. 
By ‘ BerkE.ey ’ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Bézique and Cribbage. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Ecarté and Euchre. 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 
By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Skat. By Lovrs Dmun. 
*,* A Skat Scoring-book. 1s. 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, &. By 
BaXTER- WRAY. 
School and Parlour Games. 
By Mrs, Laurence Gommn, 
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FICTION. 
(See also ‘Standard Books.’) 
Bjérnson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from the 
Norse with an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Burney’s Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance 


into the World. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 8 post 8yo. 3s. 6d, 


Cecilia. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Cervantes’ Galatea. A Pastoral Romance. Translated from the 
Spanish by G. W. J. Gyll. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Translated from the Spanish by Walter 
K. Kelly. Small post 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 

: Don Quixote de la Mancha. Motteux’s Translation, revised, 

With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Classic Tales, containing Rasselas, Viear of Wakefield, Gulliver's 
Travels, and The Sentimental Journey. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

De Staél’s Corinne or Italy. By Madame de Staél. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. - Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. An Historical Novel. By George Ebers. 
Translated by H. §. Buchheim. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. A Story of the French Revolution. 
2s. 6d, net. 

Fielding’s Adventures of J oseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. Roscoe’s Edition, 

with George Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 

Amelia. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 5s. 

Gift (Theo.) Dishonoured. 6s. 

Gil Blas, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Illustrated 
by Smirke and Cruikshank. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Hauff’s Tales. The Caravan—The Sheik of Alexandria—The Inn 
in the Spessart. Translated by 8. Mendel. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hawthorne’s Tales. 4 vols, Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Hoffmann’s Tales, The Serapion Brethren. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. Ewing. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Holnut (W. 8.) Olympia’s Journal. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Manzoni. The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. With 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Poushkin’s Prose Tales. Translated from the Russian by T. Keane. 
Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Smollett’s Roderick Random. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations and 
Bibliography. Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Peregrine Pickle. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 

——— Humpbry Clinker. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. Small 
post 8vo. 38. 6d. ; 

Steele (Mrs. A. C.) Lesbia. A Study in one volume. 6s. 

Stinde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By 
Julius Stinde. Translated from the 49th edition of the German by_L. Dora 
Schmitz, Popular edition, picture boards, 2s, 
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Stinde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Second Part. Popular edition. 
Picture boards, 2s. 

The Buchholzes in Italy. Translated from the 37th 

edition of the original by Harriet F. Powell. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Frau. Wilhelmine. Being the Conclusion of ‘ The Buchholz 

Family,’ Translated by Harriet F. Powell. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Andersen (Hans Christian). Fairy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 
lated by C. C. Peachey, H. Ward, A. Plesner, &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Otto Speckter and others. 7th thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tales for Children. With 48 full-page Illustrations by 

Wehnert, and 57 small Engravings on Wood by W. Thomas. 13th thousa d. 

Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d. 

Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 
Original by Caroline Peachey. With a Short Life of the Author, and 120 
Wood Engravings, chiefly by Foreign Artists. Small post 8yo. 5s. 

Edgeworth’s Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 
Smali-post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Ford (Mrs. Gerard). Master Rex. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. Illus- 
trated by James Oadenhead, Florence M. Cooper, and Louise 8. Sweet. 2nd 
edition. Orown 8vo. 3s. 

Pixie: and the Hill-House Farm. Illustrated by James 
Oadenhead and Florence M. Cooper. 2nd edition. Orown 8vo. 3s. 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature. With Notes on the Natural History, 
and numerous full-page Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, E. Burne Jones, 
J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent. artists, Complete edition with short 
Memoir by J. H. Ewing. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pocket VOLUME EpiTion. 2 vols, Imp. 32mo. 5s. 
CuEap Epit1on. Illustrated. 2yols. Feap. 4to. paper covers, ls, each ; 
or bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, containing 42 Fairy Tales. Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
numerous Woodcuts after George Oruikshank and Ludwig Grimm. 3s, 6d. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mrs, 
A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols, 3s, 6d. each. 

Harald the Viking. A Book for Boys. By Capt. Charles Young. 
With Illustrations by J. Williamson. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. With In- 
troductory Remarks by Rey. J. Sherman, With 8 full-page Illustrations. 
Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


The Wide, Wide World. A Story. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Sm. 
post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Uncle Peter’s Riddle. By Ella K, Sanders. Illustrated by Florence 
M. Ocoper, 2s, 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Uniform Illustrated Edition. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Poor Jack. The Settlers in Canada. 
The Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa, The Privateersman. 
The Pirate, and Three Cutters. Masterman Ready, 


Peter Simple. Midshipman Easy. 


ps 
o* 


ee ee 
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MRS. EWING’S BOOKS. 
Uniform Edition, in 9 vols, 


We and The World. A Story for Boys. By the late Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 5th edition. 3s. 


A Flat Iron for a Farthing; or, Some Passages in the Life of an 
Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 16th edition. 3s. 


Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. Illustrated with 9 fine full- 
page Engravings by Pasquier, and Frontispiece by Wolf. 6th edition. 3s. 


Six to Sixteen: A Story for Girls. With 10 Dlustrations by Mrs. 
Allingham, 8thedition. 3s. : 
Jan of the Windmill: a Story of the Plains. With 11 Illustrations 

by Mrs. Allingham, 5th edition. 3s. 
A Great Emergency. A very Ill-tempered Family—Our Field— 
Madame Liberality. With 4 Illustrations. 3rd edition. 3s. 


Melchior’s Dream. The Blackbird’s Nest—Friedrich’s Ballad—A 
Bit of Green—Monsieur the Viscount’s Friend—The Yew Lane Ghosts—A 
Bad Habit—A Happy Family. With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 7th 
edition. 3s. 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, or the Luck of Lingborough ; and other Tales. 
With 3 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 4th edition. Imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


The Brownies. The Land of Lost Toys—Three Christmas-trees— 
An Idyl of the Wood—Ghristmas Crackers—Amelia and the Dwarfs—Timothy’s 
Shoes—Benjy in Beastland. Mlustrated by George Cruikshank. 8th edition. 
Imp. 16mo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 
Feap. 4to. double columns, Illustrated, 1s, each, 


Mrs. Hwing’s Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales, 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 

—__— Six to Sixteen. 

We and the World. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 

Jan of the Windmill. 

—___ A Great Emergency, and other Tales. 

The Brownies, and other Tales. 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Two Series, each 1s, 
Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. Two Series, each 1s 


Hector. A Story for Young People. With 12 Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessey. By Flora Shaw, Author of ‘Castle Blair.’ ; f 


Andersen’s Tales. Translated by Caroline Peachey. 
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~ ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 


COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. each, 


Now Ready, 


1. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R. VESEY 
HAmMILTon, G-C.B. With Portraits and other Illustrations. ss 


2. THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OF-WAR. By Fleet-Engineer 
REGINALD C, OLDKNOW, R.N. With 62 Illustrations. 4 


3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. © By Lieutenant 
G, E. ARMSTRONG, late R,N. ‘With 53 Illustrations. 


4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Fighting 
Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H. GARBETT, R.N: With 
125 Illustrations, 2 


The following Volumes are in preparation, 


3. THE ENTRY AND TRAINING OF OFFICERS’ AND 
MEN OF THE ROYAY NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES, 
By Lieutenant J, N. ALLEN, late R-N. y 


6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 
MERCE, . By Professor J. K, LAUGHTON, R.N, 


7, THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR, 
8 NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS, 

jo. NAVAL-“TACTICS. . 

11. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

12, THE LAWS OF THE SEA. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Commander Robinson, whose able work, ‘The British Fleet,” was reviewed in these 
columns in November, 1894, has now undertaken-the editing of a series of handbooks, each 
of which will deal with one particular subject connected with that great creation, the Royal 
Navy. Our national literature has certainly lacked much in this respect. Such books as 
have heretofore been produced have almost invariably been of a character too scientific and 
technical to be of much use to the general public. ‘The series now being issued is intended to 
obviate this defect, and when completed will forma description, both historical and actual, of the 
Royal Navy, which will not only be of use to the professional student, but also be of interest 
to all who are concerned in the maintenance and efficiency of the Navy.’—Brvoad Arrow. 


‘The series of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a most hopeful 
beginning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing popular demand for information 
in regard to the Navy, on which the national existence depends.'—7#wies. : 


‘Messrs. Bell’s series of ‘Royal Navy Handbooks” promises. to be a very successful 
enterprise. They are practical and definitely informative, and, though meant for the use of 
pee closely acquainted with their subjects, they are not so discouragingly technical as tq 

e useless to the lay seeker after knowledge,’— Bookman 
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BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Uustrated glonograpbs in ‘handy Size. : 


a : EDITED BY $f rg 
‘GLEESON WHITE anv E.. F. STRANGE. 5 
In specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vo. Is. 6d. each, 


wa Already Published. ha 
CANTERBURY. By. Hartiey WitHers. 2nd Edition, revised.” 

36 Illustrations. spelen 
SALISBURY., By GLEESON WHITE. 2nd Edition, revised. _ 

50 Illustrations. tae 
CHESTER. By CHARLES Hiatt. 24 Illustrations. Va 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Patmer, B.A, 38 Illustrations: 5 
OXFORD. By Rev: Percy DEARMER, M.A.. 34 Illustrations. . 
EXETER. By Percy ADDLESHAW, B.A. 35 IMustrations..11 io ¥ 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. SERGEANT. “50 Illustrations» 
NORWICH: By. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 38 Illustrations-0) 07 
LICHFIELD. By A.B. Currron. 42 Hlustrations. —” iw. 
PETERBOROUGH. i By Rev. W. D. SWEETING.. 51 s[llustrations. 
HEREFORD. By AvHucu FIsHER. ©34 Illustrationsy.2 BY poet 

=“: In the Press.’ 7 


LINCOLN.* By A. B. KENDRICK, B.A. 
DURHAM.) By J. E. BYGATE. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. Mass&. 
YORK. By A. CLUITON BROCK, B.A. 


; Preparing. — 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. ELY. By T. D. ATKrnson, 
ST. DAVID'S. By Put Ronson. -- . WORCESTER.» By Ee F. STRANGE? 
om SOUTHWELL. By Rev. ArTHUR Dimock. : : 
CHICHESTER. CARLISLE. “ §T, PAUL'S. BRISTOL. 
ST,{ALBANS. >)» RIPON. Seatst oct 3 n 4 : 2 ; 
c. .gltoM to jority Uniform: with above Series. Howh Fi 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By CHARLEs Hiatt. _. [Preparing 
ee a 


_ . *We have so frequently. in these columns urged the want of cheap). well-illustrated and 
well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publications of 
local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they have! been: taken in hand hy Meéésrs. 


»\ *For the purpose at which they aim they are admirably’ done, find there are few visitants 
to any of our noble shrines who will not enjoy their. visit, the:better- for being furnished with 
” one of these delightful books, which can be slipped into the pocket and carried with ease, and 


% 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES Of + 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Edition, ~ 
edited by Temple Scott, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In about ten volumes. 35. 6d. each. 

‘An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift—has long been’ ; 
one of the pressing needs of students of English literature. ... . Mr. Temple Scott may well 

be congratulated on his skill and judgment as a commentator.’—A theneusm. r a 

‘from the specimen now before us we may safely predict that Mr. Temple Scott will easily 
distance both Roscoe and Swift. He deserves the gratitude of all lovers of literature for enabling ~ 

Swift again to make his bow to the world in so satisfactory and complete a garb.’—Manchester. 

Guardian, : 

‘The re-issue is a worthy addition to Bohn’s Libraries, and promises to be by far the most 
valuable edition of Swift’s works yet published. —Pa// Madi Gazette. 
Vol. IL—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and other early — 
works, Edited by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by 
W. E..H. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile. 


Vol. II.—The Journal to Stella. Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. With a 
Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. e 


Vol. III.—Writings on Religion and the Church. Edited by Temple 

Scott. With a portrait in photogravure after Jervas. [Zn the press. 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited — 

by GrorGE Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. 

A. J. Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. 55, each. [ Vol. 1 ready. 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS. Metrically translated from the Old 
German Text by Alice Horton, and Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. To © 

which is prefixed the Essay on the Nibelungen Lied, by Thomas Carlyle. 5s. 


LELAND’S ITINERARY. Edited by LAURENCE GomME, F.S.A. In 


several volumes. [Preparing. | 
GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE, Translated 
by Hermann Oelsner, Ph.D. Vol. I. [Preparing. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


With Introduction by Moncute D. Conway, and Portrait of Motley. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. : 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN; The Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-September, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of ‘ Waterloo; the 
Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Campaign of 1815.’ With 
General Map and Six Plans of Battle. New Edition. 35. 6d. 


COLLIER’S ANNALS OF THE STAGE TO THE RESTORA. 
TION. By J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 2 vols. In the press, — 


COLLIER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. [ Preparing. 


, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


a Way! a here to he WW he 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Publication. 


HE inauguration of this series of copyright works was the first 
attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good 
literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. 
Bobn with the issue of his STANDARD LIBRARY, which consisted 
of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was 
so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he 
started the various ‘Libraries’ known as THE SCIENTIFIC, THE 
ILLUSTRATED, THE CLASSICAL, THE ANTIQUARIAN, &c. In every 
case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished 
with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So 
important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of 
English education, that there is hardly a library, public or private, 
the nucleus of which is not founded in ‘ Bohn, 

THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: ‘Z may say, in regard to all 
manner of books, BOHN’S PUBLICATION SERIES 7s ¢he usefullest thing 
IT know;? and his friend EMERSON recognised its admirable 
purpose when he said: ‘ The translations of BOHN’s LIBRARY have 
done for literature what railroads have done tor internal intercourse.’ 


In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time 
to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in 
all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of 
scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new 
editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have 
initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for 
accuracy of text. As for the editorial work, the chief literary organ 
of America—the New York CRITIC—considers ‘che Imprint of 
Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY 75 a guaranty of good editing. 


‘Within late years the publishers have so far improved the paper, 
printing, and binding, that the volumes form handsome as well as 
essential additions to every library. 


‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living wofker i this 
country who draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful.” 2 2 us © 
: Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


vs Messrs. Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to» . 


and improving the famous series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ the usefullest thing I know,” and are... constantly adding to 
the Libraries, in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints of Standard, 
Works which no gentleman’s library should be without.'—Mr, FREDERIC HARRISON 
in the Daily Chronicle. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


STANDARD LIBRARY . : 3 ? . 861 VOLUMES, 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY . A : - 23 VOLUMES. 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY - ‘ : 21 VoLuMEs. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. LIBRARY .- , rf 15 VoLuMEs. 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. , «+ 86 VoLuMEs. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY . ~~. ©» -' 76 VOLUMES. 

' SPORTS AND GAMES, . . —. .. 16 VotuMes. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY.» -/+ (+ -107 Votumas, 
COLLEGIATE SERIES. ‘ 2 : : 10 VoLuMEs. ~ 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. . .  .  . 44 VoLuMES. 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE . ° - 5 VoLuMEs., 
REFERENCE LIBRARY... . ~~ .. 80 Votumes, 
NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY . . =. «17 Voxumes. 
ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. alk Deg : 10 VoLuMmEs. 
CHEAP SERIES .-. . ‘ , : ‘ 55 VOLUMEs. 


SELECT LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS 31 Vo.umgs, 


‘Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 
‘t Bohn’s Libraries.” '—Guardian. 


‘ The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.’ ; 
: Critic (N.Y.) 
> ‘This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn’s Standard 
Library ate being issued is not meant to hide either. indifference in the selection of 
books included in this well-known series, or carelessfiess in the editing.’ 
: ; % St. James's Gazette. 
Messrs, Bell & Sons ate making constant additions of an eminently acceptable 
character to ‘‘Bohn's Libraries, ")’—A theneumy 
“The seven htindred and forty-eight volumes of which the set consists forti a 
eollection of literature which, for genetal usefulness and convenience, is quite 
unequalled ; and in their new form this conyenience-is decidedly-intreased.’, 


National Observer, 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
THE BOOKS CONTAINED. IN 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


771 Volumes, Small Post 8vo. cloth. Price £164 6s. 
Complete Detailed Catalogue will be sent on application. 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. 35. 6d. | Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry. 

each. By Robert Bell. ~ 3s. 6d. 
Aeschylus. Verse Trans. by Anna | Bass’s Lexicon to the Greek Test. 2s. 
_ Swanwick. 55, : 


—— Prose Trans. by T. A. Buckley. 
gs. 6d. 

Agassiz & Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology. 55. 


Alfieri’s Tragedies. Trans. by Bow- 


ring,. 2vols. 35. 6d. each, 
Alford’s Queen’s English, 1s. and 
Is. 6d, 
Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. 
2 vols. - 5s. each. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, Trans. by 
C. D. Yonge. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
Aridersen’s Danish Tales. 
by Caroline Peachey. 55. 
Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Trans. 
by George Long. 35. 6d. 
Apollonius. Rhodius. The Argo- 
nautica. Trans. by E. P. Coleridge. 55. 
Apuleius, The Works of. 55. 
Ariosto’s Orlando Ftrioso. Trans. 
by W. S. Rose. 2 vols. 55. each, 
Aristophanes. Trans. by W. J. 


Hickie. 2 vols. 55. each. 
Aristotle’s Works. 5 vols. 5s.each; 
evols. 35. 6d. each. 
Ayvrian. Trans. by E. J. Chinnock. 5s. 
Ascham’s Scholemaster. (J. E. B, 
Mayor.). 15. 
Bacon’s Essays and Historical Works, 


3s. 6d.; Essays, Is. and 1s. 6d.; 
Novum Organum, and Advancement 


_ of Learning, 55 


Trans. 


Bax’s Manual of the History of Philo- 
sophy. 55. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Leigh 
Hunt's Selections. 35. 6d, : 
Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber 

Birds, 5s. : 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each, 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
A.S. Chronicle. 55. 
Bell (Sir C.) On the Hand. 55. * 
— Anatomy of Expression. 5s. 
Bentley’s Phalaris. 5s. 
Berkeley’s Works. (Sampson:) With 


Introduction by Right Hon. A. J, 
3alfour, M.P. 3 vols.;[ Vol..a ready. 


Bjornson’s Arne and The Fisher Las- 
sie. ‘Trans. by W. H. Low. 35. 6d. 

Blair's Chronological Tables. 10s. 
Index of Dates. 2 vols. 55. each, 

Bleek’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament. 2 vols. 55, each. 

Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, 
&e. | 55. ; 

Bohn's Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 65. 

Bond's Handy Book for Verifying 
Dates, &c. 55. ; 

Bonomi’s Nineveh. 5s. ; 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. (Napicr. 
6 vols. 35. 6d. each, 

— (Croker.) 5 vols, 20% 
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Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
55. each. ’ 

Bremer’s Works. Trans. by Mary 
Howitt. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Bridgewater Treatises. 9 vols. Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink (B. Ten). Early English Litera- 
ture. 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Five Lectures on Shakespeare. 
3s. 6a. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Buchanan’s Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. ‘65. ~ 

Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy. 
2 vols; X55. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful. 15,and1s,6d. Reflections 
on the French Revolution. Is. 

—— Life, by Sir James Prior. 35. 6d, 

Burney’s Evelina. 3s. 6¢. Cecilia. 
2 vols.® 35. 6d, each. 


Burns’ Life by Lockhart. Revised 
by W. Scott Douglas, 35. 6d. 
Burn’s Ancient Rome. 7s. 6d. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
(A. R. Shilleto.) 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons. 35. 6d. 

Eutler’s Hudibras. 
55. each. 

Caesar. Trans. by W. A. M‘Devitte. 
Bee 

Camoens’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Trans- 
lation, revised, 35. 6d. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni. 
Alfred de Reumont. 35. 6d. 

Carpenter’s Mechanical Philosophy, 
ss. Vegetable Physiology, 6s, Animal 
Physiology, 6s. 

Carrel’s Counter Revolution under 
Charles II. and James II. 35. 6d. 
Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 

Hall. 5s. 
Catullus and Tibullus. 
W. K. Kelly, 255, 


Cellini’s Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 3s. 6a. 


55.3 or 2 vols., 


By 


Trans. by 


Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. Trans. — 


by W. K. Kelly. 3s. 6d. 
— Don Quixote. 
revised. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Galatea, Trans, by G, W. J. 
Gyll. 35. 6d. ; 
Chalmers On Man. 5s. 
Channing's The Perfect Life. 
and 1s. 6d. 
Chaucer's Works. 


Is. 


Chess Congress of 1862. 
Lowenthal, 55. 

Chevreul on Colour. 

Chillingworth’s The 
Protestants. 35. 6d. 

China: Pictorial, Descriptive, an 
Historical. 5s, ‘ 

Chronicles of the Crusades. 5s. 

Cicero’s Works. Trans. by Prof. C. 
D.Yonge and others, 7 vols. 55. each, 
1 vol., 35. 6d. 


— Friendship and Old Age. 1s, and 
1s. 6d, . 
Clark’s Heraldry. 
and I5s. 

Classic Tales. 35. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. (Ashe.)> 
6 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. Lewes.) 55. 

— Positive Philosophy. (Harriet 
Martineau.) 3 vols. 5s. each. 

Condé’s History of the Arabs in 


By J. 


Religion of 


(Planché.) 55. 


Spain. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 
2vols. 55. each. 


Cowper’s Works. (Southey.) 8 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

Coxe’s House of Austria. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each. Memoirs of Marlborough, 
g vols. 35. 6d. each, Atlas to Marl- 
borough’s Campaigns. tos. 6d. 

Craik’s Pursuit of Knowledge. 55. 


Craven’s Young Sportsman’s Manual. 


Biss 

Cruikshank’s Punch and Judy. 5s. 
Three Courses and a Desert. 55. 

Cunningham’s Lives of British 
Painters. 3 vols. 35, 6d, each, 


Bell’s Edition, 
revised by Skeat. 4vols. 35.6d. each. ~ 


5s. and 7s. 6d. 3 


Motteux’s Trans, 


’ 


ig 
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Dante. Trans. by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
gs. 6d. Inferno. Separate, 1s. and 
1s. 6d. Purgatorio. 1s. and 1s. 6d, 
Paradiso, 1s. and 1s, 6d. 

— Trans. by I. C. Wright. 
man’s Illustrations.) 55. 

—— Inferno. Italian Text and Trans. 
by Dr. Carlyle. 55. 

—— Purgatorio. Italian Text and 
Trans. by W. S. Dugdale. 55. 

De Commines’ Memoirs. Trans. by 
A. R. Scoble. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel. Works. 


(Flax- 


6 vols. 35. 6d. each. Robinson 
Crusoe (Vol. VII.) 35. 6d. or 55. 
The Plague in London, 1s, and 
1s. 6d. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land. 35. 6d. 


Demmin’s Arms and Armour. Trans. 
by C. C. Black. 75. 6d. 

Demosthenes’ Orations. Trans. by 
C. Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 5s., and 
z vol. 35. 6d. 

—— Orations On the Crown. 
1s. 6d. 

De Stael’s Corinne. Trans. by Emily 


1s. and 


Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 35. 6d. 
Devey’s Logic. 55. 
Dictionary of Greek and Latin 


Quotations. 55. 
—— of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6s. 
—— ofScientificTerms, (Buchanan.) 6s. 
——.of Biography. (Cooper.) 2 vols. 
5s. each. 
—of Noted Names of Fiction. 
(Wheeler.) 55. 

—— Of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish, (Wright.) 2 vols. 55. each. 
Didron’s Christian Iconography. 

2vols, 55. each. 
Diogenes Laertius. Trans. by C.D. 
Yonge. 55. 
Dobree’s Adversaria. 
(2 vols.) 55. each, 
Dodd’s Epigrammatists. 65. 
Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks. 


(Wagner.) 


5S. 

Draper’s History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. 2 vols, 55. 
each, 


Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 

Dyer’s History of Pompeii. 

— The City of Rome. 55. 

Dyer’s British Popular Customs. 55. 

Early Travels in Palestine. (Wright.) 
5S. 

Eaton’s Waterloo Days. 
Is, 6d. 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. Trans. by 
E. S. Buchheim. 35. 6d, 

Edgeworth’s Stories for Children. 
35. 6d. 

Ellis’ Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances. (Halliwell.) 5s. 


75. 6d. 


Is. and 


Blze’s Life of Shakespeare. Trans. 
by L. Dora Schmitz. 55. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, or 5 vols. 15. each. 

Ennemoser’s History of Magic. 


2 vols. 55. each. 

Epictetus, Trans. by George Long. 
5S. 

Euripides. Trans. by E, P. Coleridge. 


2vols, 55. each. 


Eusebius’ Eccl. History. Trans. by 
Cy Be Crises 5s. 


Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 


(Bray.) 4 vols. 55. each. 
Fairholt’s Costume in England. 
(Dillon.) 2 vols. 5s. each. 


Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 35. 6d. 
Tom Jones. 2 vols, 35. 64, each, 
Amelia, 55. 


Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 65. 

Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle. 
Trans. by T. Forester. 55. 

Foster’s Works. 10 vols. 
each. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. Is. 

Gesta Romanorum. Trans. by Swan 
and Hooper. 55. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
3s. 6d, each, 


Gilbart’s Banking. 2 vols, 5s. each. 
Gil Blas. Trans. by Smollett. 65. 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 55. 


35. 6d. 


7 vols. 
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Goethe’s Works and Coftetagd. 
énce, including Autobiography and 


Annals, Faust, Elective . Affinities, 
Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Poems 
and Ballads, Dramas, Reinecke Fox, 
Tour in Italy and Miscellaneous 
Travels, Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, Correspondence with Ecker- 
“mann and Soret, Zelter and Schiller, 


&c., &c. By various Translators, 
16 vols, 35, 6d. each, 

'— Faust: Text with Hayward’s 
Translation. (Buchheim.) 55. 

— Faust. PartI. Trans. by Anna 
Swanwick. 15. and 1s. 6d, 

—— Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 


biography.) Trans, by J, Oxenford, 
1s, and 15. 6d. 

—— Reiriecke.Fox. Trans, by.A, 
Rogers. 15..and 1s, 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols, 
35. 6d. each, 

— Plays. 1s. and 15.6¢d.. Vicar of 
Wakefield. rs. and ts. 6d. 

Grammont’s Memoirs and Boscobel 
“Lracts, 15%. 

Gray’s Letters. (D.C. Tovey.) 

[ln the press. 

Greek Anthology. Trans, by _E. 
Burges. — 5s. 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli- 
topho and Leucippe.) ‘Trans. by 
Rey. R,.Smith, © 5. 

Greek Testament. ©5.. 

Greene, Marlowe, and’ Ben Jonson’s 
Poems, (Robert Bell.) 35. 6d., 

Gregory’s Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. 35, 6d. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel. 
by E. Taylor. 35, 6d. 

—— German Tales, Trans, by Mrs, 
Hunt, 2 vols. . 35. 6d. each, 

Grossi’s Marco Visconti, 35. 6d, 


Guizot’s Origin. of ' Representative 
Government in Europe. ~ ‘Trans, by 
A. R.. Scoble... 35. 6d. 

—— The: English. Revolution. of 1640. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

-~— History of Civilisation. ‘Trans. by 
W, Hazlitt. 3 vols. 35, 6d, each, 


Trans. 


Hall (Robert). " Miscellanéous Works y 
35. 6d. der 

Handbooks of Athletic Spoits. 8 vols. 
35. 6d. each. : ~ 

Handbook of Card and Table Games. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— of Proverbs. By H. G, Bohn. 5S 

—— of Foreign Proverbs. 55. 

Hardwick’s History of the See 
nine Articles. 55. 


Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood! 
(Bowie.) 1s. and 1s. 6d. 


Hauff’s Tales. Trans. by S. Mendel. 
3s. 6d. 

——- The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria, 1s. and is. 6d, 

Hawthorne's Novels and. Tales 
4 vols, 35. 6d. each, 

Hazlitt’s Lectures and Seauel vols 
35. 6d, each. 


Heaton’s History of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 55. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Trans. 
by J. Sibree. 55. 


Heine’s Poems. _.Trans. by. E, A. 
Bowring. 3s. 6d. 


Storr. 35. 6d. 


Helps (Sir Arthur). Life of Columbus, 
3s. 6d, 


Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d.; 
—— Life of Cortes.. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, 
each, 
—— Life of Las Casas. 35. 6d. 
—— Life of Thomas Brassey. 1s, and 


ts. 6d, 


Henderson's Historical Docuniénts 
of the Middle Ages, 55. 


Henfrey’s English Coins, (Réaty,) 
6s. o~ 
Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms. ’ 5s, 


Henry of - Huntingdon’s History. 
Trans, by T. Forester. 55. 


Herodotus... Trans. by H. F. Cary: 
35. 6d. 


—— Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
of. 5s, Turner's Notes on, 55. 


-Hoffmann’s Tales. 
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Hesiod; Callimachus and Theognis. 


Trans. by Rev. J. Banks. | 55. 

The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans. by Lieut.-Colonel 
Ewing. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 

Hogg’s Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5s. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible 


Cuts. 55. , 
Homer, Trans. by T. A. Buckley. 
2vols. gs. each. 
Hooper’s Waterloo. 35. 6d. 
Sedan. 3s. 6d 


‘Horace. Smart’s Translation, revised, 


o-—— Hernant, 


_ ‘Hungary, History of. 


by Buckley. 35. 6d. 

— A New Literal Prose Translation. 
By A. Hamilton Bryce, LL.D. 35. 6d. 

Hugo's Dramatic Works. Trans. by 
Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous. 35.6d. 

Trans. by Mrs. Cros- 

land. 1s. : 

—— Poems. Trans. by various writers. 
Cullected by J. H. L. Williams. 35. 6d. 

‘Humboldt’'s Cosmos. Trans. by 
Otté, Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, and 1 vol. 5s. 

Personal Narrative of his Travels, 
Trans. by T. Ross. 3 vols. 55. each, 

—— Views of Nature. Trans. by Otté 
and Bohn. 5S. 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual. 
2vols. 55. each, 


35. 6d. 
Hunt's Poetry of Science. 55. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 35. 6d, 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Ingulph’s Chronicles. 55. 
Irving (Washington), Complete 
Works. 15 vols, 35. 6d, each; or 
in 18 vols, 1s. each, and 2 vols, 1s, 6d, 
each, 
—— Life and Letters. 
Irving, 2vols. 35. 6d, each, 
Isocrates, Trans, by J. H. Freese. 
Vol. I, 55. 


55. 


_ James’ Life of Richard Cceur de Lion. 


2vols, 35. 6d. each. 
= Life and Times of Louis XIV. 
-e2vols, 35. 6d, each, 


By Pierre E, © 


Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Hero- 
ines. 35. 6d. 

Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. §. 

Jesse (J. H.). Memoirs of the Court 
of England under the Stuarts. 3 vols. 
5s. each, 

—— Memoirs of the Pretenders. §5. 
Johnson’s Lives of /the Poets. 
(Napier.) 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. — 
Josephus. Whiston’s Translation, 
revised by Rev. A, R: Shilleto. 5 
vols, 35. 6d. each, 3 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 55. 

Jukes-Browne’s Handbook of Phy- 
sical Geology. 7s. 6d. Handbook of 
Historical Geology. 6s. The Build- 
ing of the British Isles 7s. 6d. 

Julian the Emperor. Trans. by Rev. 
C. W. King. 55. : 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised. 2vols. 35. 6d. each, 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutro- 
pius. Trans. by Rev. J.S. Watson. 55. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. Trans. by L. Evans. ~ 55. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Trans. by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 55. 

Prolegomena, &c. ‘Trans. by E. 
Belfort Bax. 55. 

Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 5s. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by 
Dr. L, Schmitz, 55. 

Kidd On Man. 35. 6d, 

Kirby On Animals. 2 vols. - §s. each. 

Knight's Knowledge is Power. 5s. 


La Fontaine’s Fables. Trans by E, 


Wright. 3s. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Giron- 
dists, Trans. by H, T. Ryde. 3 
vols. 35. 6d, each, 


—— Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France, ‘Trans. by Capt. Rafter, 
4 vols, 35. 6d. each. 

— French Revolution of 1848, 35. 6d, 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia and Eliana. 
3s. 6d., or in g vols, 1s. each. 

—— Memorials and Letters. Talfourd’s 
Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each, 

— Specimens of the English Dramatic 
Poets of the Time of Elizabeth. 35. 6d, 
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Lanzi’s Iistory of Painting in Italy. 
Trans. by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, 

Lappenberg’s England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans. by B. 
Thorpe. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Lectures on Painting. By Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli. 55. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on 
Painting. Trans. by J. F. Rigaud. 55. 

Lepsius’ Letters from Egypt, &c. 
Trans. by L. and J. B. Horner. 55. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Trans. 
by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Barnhelm. 1s. and 1s. 6d. Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans. by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmern. 35. 6d. 
Laokoon separate. 15. or 1s, 6d. 

Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.) - 5s. 

Livy. Trans. by Dr. Spillan and 
others. 4 vols. 55. each. 

Locke’s Philosophical Works. gj awake 
St. John.) 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

— Life. By Lord King. 35, 6d. 


Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols. 55. each. 
Longfellow’s Poetical and Prose 
Works. 2 vols. 55. each. 
Loudon’s Natural History. 55. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
6 vols. 55. each. 


Lucan’s Pharsalia. Trans. by H. T. 
Riley. 55. 


Lucian’s Dialogues. Trans. by H. 


Williams, 55. 
‘ Lucretius | Trans. by Rev. J. S. 
Watson. 5s. 
Luther's Table Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 67, 


— Autobiography.  (Michelet.) 
Trans. by W. Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


Machiavelli’s History of Florence, 


&e. Trans, 35. 6d, 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 55. 
Mantell’s Geological Excursions 


through the Isle of Wight, &c. 5s. 
Petrifactions and their, Teachings. 
6s. Wonders of Geology. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. 


Manzoni’s The Betrothedi 55. 


Marco Polo’s Travels. Marsden’s © 


Edition, revised by T. Wright. 
Martial’s Epigrams. Trans. 7s. 6d. 
Martineau’s History of Fhelantal 

1800-15. 35. 6d. 

—— History of the Peace, 1816-46, | 

4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


oe 


Matthew Paris. Trans. by Dr. Giles. 


3 vols. 55. each. 
Matthew of Westminster, 


by C. D. Yonge. 2vols. 55. each. 


Maxwell's Victories of Wellington:~ 


Bee 

Menzel’s History of Germany. Trans. 
by Mrs. Horrocks. 3vols. 35. 6d. ea. 

Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. By 
Luppa and Q. de Quincy. 55. ~ 

Michelet’'s French 
Trans. by C. Cocks. 35. 6a. 

M'gnet’s French Revolutioa. 35. 6d. 

Mill (John Stuart). Early Essays. 
35. 6d. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) 2vols. 35, 6d. each. 

Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Mitford's Our Village. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

Moliere’s Dramatic Works. Trans. 
by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each, 

—— The Miser, Tartuffe, The Shop- _ 
keeper turned Gentlemen. 15. & 15. 6d. 

Montagu's (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. .(Wharncliffe and Moy. 
Thomas.) 2 vols. 55. each. 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton’s Trans, 
revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols, 
35. 6d. each. 


Montesquieu’ 8 Spirit of Laws. 


Nu- 


Trans. 


Revolution, | 


" 


‘ ’ 
™“ 


me 


« 


4 


P 


\ 


‘ 
A 


gent’s Trans. revised by J. V. 
Prichard. 2 vols. 35. 6@. each. ; 
Morphy’s Games of Chess. (Lé- 
wenthal.) 55. 

Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols, 
35. 6d. each. 

Mudie’s British Birds. (Martin.) 2 
vols. 55. each. 


Naval.and-Militaty Héroeés of Great — 


Briain, 6s: 
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Neander’s History of the Christian 
Religion and Church. 10 vols. Life 
of Christ. x vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostles. 
2vols. History of Christian Dogma. 
2vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 16 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Nibelungs, Lay of the. Trans. by 
Alice Horton and Edward Bell, M.A. 
5S. 

_Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits. 55. 

North's Lives of the Norths. (Jes- 
sopp.) 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

' Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden. 5s. 
_Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 
35. 6d. 

Ordericus Vitalis. Trans. by T 
Forester. 4 vols. 55. each. 

- Ovid. Trans. by H. T. Riley. 3 
vols. 55. each. 

- Pascal's Thoughts. Trans. by C. 

Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. 

* Pauli’s Life of Alfred the Great, &c. 


5. 

ia Life of Cromwell. 1s. and ts. 6d. 

Pausanius’ Description of Greece. 
Trans. by Rev. A. R. Shilléto. 2 
vols. 5. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) 55. 

Pepys’ Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
5s. each, 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 

- Poetry. (Prichard.) 2vols. 3s. 6d, ea. 
Petrarch’s Sonnets. 5s. 

* Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs. 
Se 

Philo -Judeeus Trans. by C. D. 
Yonge. 4 vols. 55. each. 

Pickering’s Races of Man. 55. 

Piodar. Trans. by D. W. Turner. 55. 


Planché's History of British Costume. 


5S. 

Plato. Trans. by H. Cary, G. 
Burges, and H. Davis. 6 vols. 55. 

~ each. 

— Apology, Crito, Phzedo, Prota- 
goras. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 

=— Day’s Analysis aid Index to the 
Dialogues. 55, 


Plautus, Trans. by H. T. Riley. 
2vols. 55. each. 

Trinummus, ‘ Menzechmi, 
laria, Captivi. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 

Pliny’s Natural History. Trans. by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T, Riley. 6 vols. 
5s. each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letters of. 
Melmoth’s trans. revised by Rev. F. 
C. T. Bosanquet. 5s. 

Plotinus: Select Works of.” Tom 
Taylor's trans. (G. R.S. Mead.) 55. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Trans. by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—  Moralia. ‘Trans. by Rev. C. W. 
King and Rev. A. R.Shilleto. 2 vols. 
5s. each, 

Poetry of America, 
35. 6d. 

Political Cyclopzdia. 4 vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 55. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. (Carruthers,) 
2vols. 55. each. 


— Homer, (J. S. Watson. 2 vols. 
55. each, 


—— Life and Letters. -(Carruthers,) 55. 

Pottery and Porcelain. (H.G. Bohn.) 
5s. and Ios. 6d. 

Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 
T. Keane, 35. 6d. 

Propertius, Trans. by Rev. P. J. F. 
Gantillon. 35. 6d. 

Prout (Father). Reliques. 5s. 

Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans. by Rey. J.S. Watson. 2 vols, 


Aulu- 


(W. J. Linton.) 


Trans. by 


5s. each. 
Racine’s Tragedies. Tsans. byR. B. 
Boswell. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Ranke’s History ofthe Popes. Trans, 
by E. Foster. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each, 
— Latin and Teutonic Nations, 
Trans. by P. A. Ashworth. 35. 6d. 
— History of Servia. Trans. by 

Mrs. Kerr. 35. 64. 

Rennie’s Insect Architecture. (J. G: 
Wood.) 55. 
Reynold’s Discourses and Essays: 

(Beechy.) 2 vols, 3s. 6d. each, 
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Ricardo's Political Economy. (Gon- 
Vener.) Sy srbe Me dts 
Richter’s Levana. “35. ‘6d. 


__ Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 


Trans. by Lieut.-Col.' Ewing: 35: 6d.* 


Roger de ~Hovenden’s Annals. 


Trans. by Dr. Giles. 2vVols. 55. each. - 


Roger of Wendover, Trans. by Dr. 
Giles. 2 vols. 5s. each. te 


Roget’s Animal and Vegetable- Phy- 
siology. . 2 vols. 6s..eachi 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
(C, A. Eaton.) 2 vols. 5s. each. 


Roscoe’s Leo X. 2 vols. 35. 64. each, 
—— Lorenzo de’ Medici. 35. 64. 


Russia, History of. By W. K. Kelly. 
a vols, 25. 6d. each. 


Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus. Trans. by Rev. J. 8. Watson. 
By. 

Schiller’s Works. Including Hiscory 

‘— ofthe Thirty Years’ War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 

. Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
‘Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators, 7 vols, 
gs. 6d. each, 

—— Mary Stuart and The Maid of 
Orleans. Trans. by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick, “15. and 15. 6d, 

Schlegel’s (F.) Lectures and Miscel- 
laneoyus Works. gs vols. 35. 6d. each. 

—— (A. W,) Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature. 35. 6¢. 

Schopenhauer’s Essays. Selected 
and trans. by E, Belfort Bax. 55. 


—— On the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature, Trans. by 
Mdme, Hillebrand. 55. 


Schouw’s Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Trans. by A. Henfrey. 55. 

Schumann’s Early Letters. 
by May Herbert. 35. 6d. 


—— Reissmann’s Life of, 
A. L, Alger. 35. 64, 


Trans. 


Trans, by 


Seneca on Benefits. . Trans. ~ by 
Aubrey Stewart. . 35. 6d. ae 

_——— Minor Essays-and On Clemency, | 
Trans. by Aubrey Stewart. 55. _. 


-Sharpe’s History of Egypt. 2 vols. _ 


ss. each. 


_ Sheridan’s Dramatic Works. ~ 3s: 64, = 


_— Plays. 1s. and 1s. 6d. gat ee 
Sismondi’s. Literature of the South 
of Europe. ‘Trans. by T. Roscoe. 2° 
vols. 35. 6d. each. : 
Six Old English Chronicles. 55..- 
Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms: and 
Antonyms. 55. Be 
Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. — 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. 35. 6d. each, 
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